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Phat by Meri Gabe FRIEDA HEMPEL 


AS ANNETTA IN “CRISPINO E LA COMARE,” 
ONE OF HER FOREMOST METROPOLITAN OPERA SUCCESSES 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, C+ School Positions 

BABCOCK, 
Carweoin Haw, 


and Secured 


MRS 


neert 
New York 


Telephone 2634 Circle 





SCHOOL, 


Musical Stenogra 
and Private School 


M. F. BUR 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, 
y. Normal courses in Public 
asic. Special coaching for church trials 

New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall 

Address Brooklyn School, 4% Lefferts Place 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic-—Interpretation-—-Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y 
Newark Si Roseville Ave 
Residence, 6* St Ave., N f 


136 


Nicholas 


| 
idio 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
so W. 67th St., N.Y Tel. 1405 Col, 


MME 


Management 
Vocal Studio 


ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 
Tel. 


PIANIST 


ast E. 6ad St., New York a28s5 Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Fifth Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Vowe Culture 


Mai! Address 





HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 
so West Sad Street, 
Phone—Schuyler 3088 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434. 


Teaching at New York. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York, 
Telephone: 


TEACHER 


610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
606 Carnegie Hall Tel. tg3s0 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WiLLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Leschetizky Method. 
i140 W. 6oth Street. 
Telephone Columbus 3996 


Instruction, 


The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Anna Ziearer, Director, 


1495 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 





Ma t z 
ax? JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
= Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
For all particulars apply to 


154 West s7th St. 


Carnegie Hall - 
2 . Circle 1472. 


Tel. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mas 
Positive 
Breath Con 
trol, Perfect 
l’lacing 


Miss Susan S 
Expert 
coaching. 
Diction in all 


lenry Smock 


BO TGS 
VOCAL STUDIOS janguages 


il Park West, cor. 66th St 
Telephone, 


6s Centr 
7140 Columbus 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 7oth St., New York 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
256 West th St., Nev 


R¢ ss 





BOGERT, BARITONE 


singing. Lecture and recitals 


New York. Tel. 201 Morn'side 








MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 

FIFTH AVENUI 

Madiseor 


STUDIO NEW YORK 


Pelephone Square 782 





HARRY ANDERTON 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 


814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone 321 Circle. 





MRS. WILLIS E., 
VOICE PLACEMENT 
Studio 180 §=Madison 
Telephone Murray 


s,ACHELLER, 
AND REPERTOIRE 
Avenue, New York 
Hill 699 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
Bera: (oe, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall lel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle 


VOCAL 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West ro4gth Street 


"Phone, 2859 Academy 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City ..from October 1st 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically Successfully into prac- 

tical use. 
Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual Work at any time. 


Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 


taught put 


220 Madison Ave, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
a8 W. 63d St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1434 Columbus 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION. 
1743 Montgomery Ave. . . New York City 

Tel. 6568-W Tremont. 











ESPFRANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


237 West &sth St., New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

Hall, N. Y. City 


yor Carnegie 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH, 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Broadway Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


Studio 
entrance, 


2231 
(Elevator oth Street) 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Lehmann Method, 
Carnegie Hall 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, 


Address, J 


CARTALI 601-502 


BRISTOL, 


SINGING 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


OF 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
8s1-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist. 439 Fifth Avenue. Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill. Yonkers, N. Y. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales, 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cona. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street - = = New York 


Phone, Columbus 846a 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA 

Teacher of voice in all its ' Defective 
tone production 

257 West 86th Street 
Telephone sgto Schuyler 


ranches. 
eradicated, 


New York 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant 5569. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y Tel. Circle 3309 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER 


Authorized Teacher of 
Residence Studio: 


AND COACH 
Method 


lace. 


Leschetizk 
Hamilton 


the 
115 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK iNSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E 


Complete musical 


FOR 
AND 
6ad St. 
students 
highest perfection. 

CARRI, 


education given to 
from the beginning to the 


F, .& H Directors 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 
Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
_ Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST, 
1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone 789 Cirele. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Elementary and advanced 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 


228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle gg7g 


singing lessons and 





Prano 


CARL FIQUE ; 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 











April ro, 


Igmg 
Stanley GARDNER Fintet 


Westmount, Montreal 


ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall + + + New York 





== DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., eel Gan” Can, 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic So 
Sradion for Valeo Overa an and Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Stre Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Berean. Schiffmann Bidg.. 


§ ENGELHARDT v= 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Ps 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL | McALLISTER | ; 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited These for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vsestmusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Compossr, Voice Instaucror anp Coscu. 
Assistant Teacher Yr p poner Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


darts WILLARD "us 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St., New York City Plaza 5501 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘iss 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice secemest, § Diction, 
Respiration, aa prevered or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. her $ Lucile Lawrence and many 
pe ame . p .. and Concert. Injured voices re- 
use demonstrated, defects remedied. 








St. Paal, Mise, 



































tored, 
Studic 508, gs, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HARRISON WiL Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building - - Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZ20 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, saan 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St:~ Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Bureau, Schiffmann Bldg... St. Panl, Mina. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST eee es Pe ees 


* PUEMMELI 














Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


can: HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 

and Song Stories 

ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
e St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist he na tl Ton Cage — 
. Beth-El, Union Theo! Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave.. 


KARLETON HACKETT | & 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 





Philadelphia 





Address: 











DEPT. OF MUSIC 


Canter fro 





COURIER 


REIMHERR 








Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 





| Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


Tus Agr oy Sinocine 





Indorsed Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Rute Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 





FRED, V. SITTIG Teacher of Pian» and A 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER sation 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 












































tralnio has. not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
8. 


SAYS: 
vocal 


pom Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
wanes : student's voice 
“ bray gy t fault, | a 
° hie te consult. 
381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 
CONDUCTOR 


Broadway, New York 
Theres is - pA. defect that can 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


MADAME VALERI, here ls no voice defect that can 
SLUTIGER GANNON 

















479 West 146th Street, New York 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 
SOST RAL. 


624 Michigan , mm, 





Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline  iaeae Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sez=22 
ISAAC VAN GROVE *xccompanist 





po 
JOINT RECITALS 

630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 

Phone Wabash 8793 


#KIRPAL 


f Teacher of Singing 


E Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
T ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


Teleph 
A478 enti, & 53 East 34th Street 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


ia Ht 1 C 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York rmeemens 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rgoth Street, New York City 














CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


111 WEST 7aND ST., NEW YORK. LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 
Telephone, Columbus 4266 





EXPRESSI 


MODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Tie'Steanizerion) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


incident to a broad musical education. 
oy ae ee Agony : Ideal Home Department for young ladies. 


year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. 


circulars sent on request. 


Pupils may enrol] at any time. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 
Catalog ae 
Lexington—the Educational Center 





s BUTLER «. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
jaa Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


t: Eke Mee 
et | Salto Columbus, Ohio. 

















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





324 West 84th St. - - New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservateire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 











Hy, PIANIST 
E Y= 

é Kimball Hall 
r Chicago 


Katharine x 0 he M A N NN sccouranis ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: Sr, Paw. 


S. WESLEY wEARS, 


St. James Chure 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST fenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
New York 








s 
A 
M 
U 
E 


L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR MM. nenten 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - 


TE ea CONTRALTO 


POS 4. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertornz, Concert, Oratorio, Ormna 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and :3th Sts., 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chicago 








MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 


Vanderbilt Studios: 174 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone: 9286 Muray Hill 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


oa % 














le successfully sung by Loule Graveure, Charlie, 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp ond many others 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Granberry My ny 839 Carnegie Hall }xew YORK 





PIANIST—TEACHER 


REUBEN DAVIES sunsr-tc 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall |. New York 
Tel for : 4886 Morningside 








DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Met ae Opera 
House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. : Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and med ers 


prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





Te Hy Morningside 4860 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reoitel 


Address: 
Music League of Americe 
1 West 34th Street, New York 











‘OLD & NEW 
looranmeed 


oH V FRIEDRICH: BRO. 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s ese Pr of P wr > Bapesition “900° Vocal Met 


Founder and Presidev: of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


Voce! Studio: 962 Eighth Ave N. Y. 


Summer School. Point Ch Chaut 


Lake, N.Y 











MUSICAL 


COURIER April ro, 1919 





NEW 





1854 








BRADBURY 


F. C. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Fifth Avenue 





YORK 1919 











V. A. PORTANOVA 


IVOICE CULTURE 
oe Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 
etation, Voice Testing and Advice 
Studie: rt West STth St.. New York Tel. 6385 Columbus 























—q=> 








“kL 





LILLIAN A teacher of broad experi- 
ence who understands the 
L peychology of the pieno 
student. 
Studio: 540 West 112th St. 
New York City 
PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 
Cc 
© BURL 
c 
I 


STATE COSVERSESY 
Missoula 


i CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which is still being built by its original 
maker : 3 3 ss a gs % ¥ 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability _ :: 3 3 3 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: MAKERS 

















TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
142§ Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
244 West 99th St. - New York 
Phone 4574 River 


HAROLD GLEASON 


RGANIST 
Fifth Ave. a Church New York Cit 
RECITALS INSTRUCTIO} 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Commeeer— r— Vocal Coach 
664 WEST 11 STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 














HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent aAté Suite 1107, First National 
t Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| 


i 
i 


Hill 


i Sorta ential it LI 
il a lh 


il a it 


J. WARREN Condecter —Coach— Accompanist 


Pg + abe HALL: 
Phone = 4a. _- 





























GRACE FREEMAN 
Concerts Violinist Recitals 
Address’ 164 Waverly Place, ML Y. Tel. 1938 Spring 
A VOIGE 
5 MARGOLIS tiie 
» 628 Riverside Orive, 1. ¥. Phone, Morsingside 4863 
maven DOOLITTLE 
TUCKER 
PIANIST AND COACH 
636 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3891 
a |GIACOMO BOURG 
BARITONE AND TEACHER 
2 | 120 West Jes Street a te ape vee City 
¢ ASCHENF ELDER 
Teacher of cingine i. supplementary 
Stadic: 16] West Tist Street, New York, Tel. Colambus 3375 
Agnes LAPHAM 
PIANIST 
621 Fine Arte Building. Chicago _§ _Hsde Park 4969 
KRAFT 
Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
n 454 Deming Place, Chicago 
ESTELLE HARRIS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 
LEE KEEDICK, 437 Fifth foe, Personal Address, 34 Gramercy Pack 
Tel. 2150 Gramercy 
CHARLES 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of Fw tions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Adéress : Care a waite. smith WUSIC PUBLISHING CO. BEsTOR 
Ww. 
ec LEUCH 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
South Congregational Society, Boston 
1111 BOYLESTON ST., BOSTON 
STRING QUARTET 
Helen Reynslda, ond Piola Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 
fo BARITONE 
Specialist in V in Voice 
" BL Al rust 
smc ON 
740 Sherbrooke St., West, _MONTREAL, CAN. 
B aritone 
Concert - Oratorio-Recital 
31 Decatur Pe rl New York 
Phone, 1040R Bedford, 








ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - Chicago 





* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and ara Sem 
R 501 Nixon Building, 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Breeklya. N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


:DILLING 


Management : WAENSEL & JONES. Avclian Hall, M. Y. 
Stadio: 315 West 79tb Street, New York T 


HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


won STUDIOS 
ae | YON 
Sillies 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition, 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 











zZr0¢|Onmz 

















DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 





“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. Artistic environment. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








“Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


The Fatal Doctrine of 
“Let George Do It” 


F the Government is obliged to rely largely upon the banks to 

take up Government securities who will suffer most? 

American business, of course. 

And if American business suffers for lack of adequate banking 
service, the American working man will suffer accordingly. 

Make sure that your employes understand that fact clearly. 

The success of the Victory Loan is everybody’s business. 

The enormous task of restoring normal business conditions and 
prosperity cannot be left to any one group. That task, like the 
winning of the war, will pr ash the united effort of the American 
people anenies ore, and collectively. And first and foremost it 
will require that all subscribe as freely and generously to the 
Victory Loan as to the previous Liberty Loans. 


Unity in effort will bring prosperity 
as it brought Victory 


Anything less will bring commercial suffering as surely as it 
would have brought military defeat. 

It is to the self-interest, as it is the patriotic duty, of every 
American business man to bring about a wide distribution of the 
forthcoming Victory Loan. 


Ask for a copy of the booklet GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
° Second Federal Reserve District 

The Victory Loan LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 

Its relation to American Business and Prosperity 15: Fifth Avenue New York 


(Space contributed by Musical Courier) 
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ALFRED HERTZ RE-ENGAGED 
AS THE SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 


The Next Will Be His Fifth Consecutive Season— 
“Water Colors,” by Ulderico Marcelli, Interest- 
ing Orchestral Novelty—Frances Alda’s 
Unusual Art—Chamber Music 
Society Novelties—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., March 28, 1919.—Alfred Hertz re- 
ceived a prolonged ovation yesterday afternoon at the last 
Friday concert of the season and was well-night hidden 
by the floral tributes which were piled about the con- 
ductor’s stand. During the week, the board of governors 
of the Musical Association had announced that he has 
been re-engaged for his fifth consecutive season, and the 
demonstration was in the nature of an emphatic and en- 
thusiastic approval of that action. Some of the enthusi- 
asm must have been due to the splendid reading of Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” symphony, but the personal application 
of the applause was very evident. César Franck’s sym- 





Friends of Opera, has been formed to help seat and box 
sales for next season. Cleofonte Campaninj remains at 
the head of the Chicago Opera and now is in New York 
engaging artists and making other arrangements for 1919- 
20. It is understood that the company will be heard in 
the metropolis again next winter for at least five weeks. 


Galli-Curci to Sing with Chicago Opera 
in New York Next Season 


The Musicat Courter is able to state authoritatively 
that, notwithstanding numerous rumors to the contrary 
which have been current for some time past, it is already 
definitely arranged that Amelita Galli-Curci will sing with 
the Chicago Opera Association in its next New York 
season at the Lexington Theater, January and February, 
1920. 


Caruso Life Member of Press Club 
Preceding the “Samson and Delilah” performance at 
the Metropolitan last Saturday, an officer of the United 
States Navy was ushered into Enrico Caruso’s dressing 
room with a card of silver plate, entitling the tenor to an 
honorary life membership in the San Francisco Press 





phonic poem, “Le Chasseur Maudit,” and the overture to Club. Three years ago Caruso sang for the club from 
Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini’ made up 
the balance of the program. Tomor- SONA HNINLHULUTOLULLNL 


row afternoon the program will be re- 
peated as the closing concert of the sea- 
son and the 206th concert of the orches- 
tra since its establishment in I9ITI. 

“Water Colors,” four symphonic 
sketches by Ulderico Marcelli, had the 
first public performance at the last popu- 
lar concert of the season by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, on Sun- 
day. The composer, a former viola 
player in the orchestra, is a_ talented 
young man of thirty-five who adds to his 
musical ability a gift for drawing, paint- 
ing and modelling. The sketches, unre- 
lated in subject or thematic material, re- 
veal him as an eclectic whose style is in 
process of formation, and a modernist in 
color combinations. He has originality of 
ideas, and a certain daring reliance upon 
the virtuosity of players, as when he 
closes one of the sketches with high sus- 
tained pianissimo notes for muted trum- 
pet. Varied rhythms are employed free- = 
ly. The three opening measures of “The =— 
Love Dream of the Little Shepherdess” 
(which leans upon Rimsky-Korsakoff 
rather than upon Humperdinck) are in 
five-eight, six-eight and nine-eight time, 
forming an extended melodic phrase of = 
twenty-eight. “Sunday Morning in the 
Village,” recalling but not resembling the 
first chorus in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” is 
a festival scene built upon a. chime theme 
in descending fourths. The last two 
sketches—“The Moonlight Night” and 
“The Burning Arrow Dance”’—are the 
best. The latter is a sophisticated bar- 
baric dance, utilizing themes of the native 
Ecuador tribes in piquant and brilliant 
orchestration. In it Marcelli uses one of : 
Percy Grainger’s instruments of predilec- = 
tion, the marimba, and employs two obves 
in thirds to represent the Ecuadorean 
“roundador.” 

The remainder of the 
thoroughly familiar: Nicolai’s 
Wives of Windsor” overture, Rossini’s 
“William Tell” overture, Grieg’s lyric 
suite, opus 54; Liszt’s “Love Dream,” = 
Saint-Saéns’ “Serenade,” Grieg’s “Erotic,” 
Boccherini’s “Minuet,” and the “Torea- 
der and Andalouse” from Rubinstein’s 
“Costume Ball.” 


Alda’s Unusual Art 


Frances Alda did not have an audience 
worthy of her artistry at her first recital 
in the Columbia Theater Sunday after- 
noon, but there was warmth enough in 
her reception to remedy the deficiency in 
attendance. Mme. Alda has grown rap- 
idly in vocal stature since her appearance 
in California five years ago and now 
fully attains the stand4rd which the 
Westerner ascribes to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Dramatic in temperament and fervid in utterance, she en- 
dows her songs with glowing color. In the perfect con- 
tyol of shading, the purity of her intonation, the flexibility 
of phrasing and the graduation of volume, she is a vocal 
virtuosa. She won her auditors with her first song and 
held them through a program that was all too short. Lyric 
songs constituted most of her offerings, although she gave 
a taste of her operatic style in “Vissi d’arte” and fol- 
lowed it with “Un bel di” as an extra number. 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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Chicago Opera Loses $300,000 on Season 


Advices from Chicago say that the season's loss of the 
city’s opera company will be about $300,000, and that 


twenty-one guarantors will pay $100,000 of the amount, 
while the balance of $200,000 is to be made up by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold F. McCormick. A new association, the 


Fiora (“Love of Three Kings’), Mimi, Nedda, Santuzza, Bertha 
Cio Cio San (“Madame Butterfly”) and other leading roles, has given the public 
and the critics a true insight into her many-sided capabilities as a singer and 
As Mlle. Muzio spent her childhood in America, and especially in the 
atmosphere of the Metropolitan (where her father was the stage manager), it is 
especially gratifying to note her ever-growing success at that institution, where 


an actress. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, 


Who has come into her own at the Metropolitan Opera this season, and as Aida, 


she now is the leading dramatic soprano. 


INUUNRUTL LEANNA 


Atlanta, Ga., over the long distance telephone and the 
membership card was his reward, The officer, Ensign H. 
H. Dempsey, in his turn was rewarded with a kiss on 
either cheek. 


Toscanini Will Not Go to London 


Milan (Italy) papers, just received, state that Arturo 
Toscanini, who, it had been announced, was to go to Lon- 
don this spring as principal conductor of the Covent Gar- 
den season, has finally decided not to do so. 


French Operatic Artists Off for Home 
A number of the French artists of the Chicago Opera 
Association, among them Yvonne Gall, Huberdeau, Mag- 
uenat, and Ambrosiny, the ballet master, sailed for home 
Wednesday, April 3, on the French liner Lorraine. 
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(“Prophete’’ ), 


FRANZ VON VECSEY IS NOT 
DEAD: RICHARD STRAUSS 
REMAINS IN BERLIN 


False Reports That Have Reached This Country Con- 
tradicted by Sidney Biden, American Baritone 
Just Back from Berlin—Henry Rothman, 
Returned from Vienna, Says There Are 
Few Musical Changes There 


“No,” said Sidney Biden, the American baritone, to a 
Musicat Courter representative, “Franz von Vecsey, the 
violinist, was not injured in an aeroplane fall as an avia- 
tor in the Austrian army, nor did he die from his injuries, 
as they tell me it was reported a few weeks ago—that is, 
not unless it was his astral spirit that gave seven or 
eight recitals in Berlin this winter, each one crowded, In 
fact, Von Vecsey, who had not played in Berlin for sev- 
eral years, was the violinistic sensation of the Berlin sea- 
son just ended.” 

And Sidney Biden undoubtedly knows whereof he 
speaks, for he has had the unique experience, as an Ameri- 
can, of passing the entire period of the war in the Ger- 
man capital, which has been his home for 
the last fifteen years, He is an American 
of blood which goes right straight back 
to the Mayflower, but as a professional 
singer and a specialist in Bach, he has 
lived in Berlin for fifteen years past, al- 
though making frequent visits to America, 
which Mrs. Biden’s native land. 
here is not enough Bach sung in 
America to keep a specialist in his works 
busy on this side of the Atlantic, which 
is the reason Mr. Biden has lived abroad. 
He is, however, very American in speech, 
frankness and feelings. 

“My experience during the war was 
very fortunate, I must admit,” said Mr. 
Biden. “Of course, I well known 
through my long professional career 
there. The Germans did not hamper my 
work in the least. Before America en 
tered the war, I remained in Germany to 
pursue my work; after she entered, I 
naturally wished to come home, but was 


is also 


was 


not allowed to, although engagements 
came to me just the same and I was 
allowed to travel all about inside Ger- 


many to fill them. In fact, I did not lose 
on account of the war a single one of the 
many friendships I had formed. It was 
only after the revolution that the new 
authorities allowed me to depart. I left 
Berlin the middle of February, remained 
a short time in Copenhagen waiting for 
transportation, and reached New York 
March 31.” 


S Food Conditions Bad 


_ “Be assured that there is no camouflage 
in these reports of a food shortage in 
Germany, especially in Berlin. The con- 
ditions have been very bad for three 
years past and still are, For instance, 
the weekly allowance per person ran for 
a long time four pounds of potatoes, two- 
fifths of a pound of meat, including bone, 
twenty grams of butter and forty of mar- 
garine, and three pounds of bread made 
of rye and potato flour mixed with bran 
and scarcely eatable. Then we had one 
and one-half pounds of sugar a month 
and didn’t see milk for over two years. 
Potatoes gave out too in the winter of 
1917-18. Tea cost eighty marks ($20) a 
pound and you couldn't get it at that 
price. For coffee they substituted some- 
thing made of barley ground up. One 
could get vegetables of a sort at very 
high prices, but there was. nothing to 
cook them in except salted water, which 
did not make them very palatable. In 
fact, the food was only sufficient barely 
to sustain life. There was no nourish- 
ment in it. One felt just as hungry an 
hour after eating I lost over forty 
pounds in weight and incidentally have 
got thirty-two of them back in the last 
six weeks. I shall never forget my feel- 
ings when I was at last allowed to leave 
and took the Danish car ferry at Warne- 
munde for Copenhagen. We went down into the cabin 
and there was white bread and plenty of other food! It 
was like entering Paradise. 

Strauss Still in Berlin 
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“Returning to musical matters, it is not true that Richard 

Strauss has left Berlin and is gcing to Vienna, as reported 

He is still there; he is, in fact, musical director of what 

was the Royal Opera with Georg Druescher, a stage man 
(Continued on page 30.) 


Clara Louise Kellogg’s Effects Sold 
Antique works of art with furniture and tapestries from 
the estate of the late Clara Louise Kellogg, the singer, 
and from the collection of Russell Palmer were sold last 
week in Silo’s Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. The session 
of four days resulted in a total of $60,000 
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SHOULD AMERICANS GO TO EUROPE TO STUDY MUSIC AFTER THE WAR? 





“Europe a dangerous place ... Peace document, 
itself, no guarantee of personal safety .. . 


“Inability of delegates at peace table to bring 
about peace... Italian-Jugo-Siav clash, fight- 
ing between Poles an ermans, and rapid 
and disastrous spread of Bolshevism .. . 


“If Germany and Austria become Bolshevist, It- 
aly and France are bound to follow... All 
Europe facing possibility of Bolshevism .. . 


“Paris dangerous for American girls .. . Poverty 
lies ahead of Italy . . . Cost of living in Europe 
prohibitive .. .” 











music students are again turning their eyes toward 
Europe, it would seem, At least I have received 
several inquiries of late. One student asks for my opin- 
ion as to the advisability of his going to Milan to study 
inwing, declaring, moreover, that he is prepared to take 


N OW that the signing of peace is imminent, American 


a five years’ course. Another asks about Paris, and one 
even expresses a desire to go to Berlin. My advice to 
American students, one and all, is to stay at home at least 
for the next two or three years. There afe plenty of very 
capable and accomplished instructors in all branches of 


music in this country, more today, in fact, than ever be- 
fore, and here the student is safe. 


Europe a Dangerous Place 

Europe, on the other hand, is a dangerous place, and will 
continue to be so for some years to come. We do not get 
all the facts in our daily papers, but what facts we do get 
are bad enough. Witness the inability of the delegates at 
the peace table to bring about peace, for which there is such 
a crying need all over the civilized world; the Italian-Jugo- 
Slav clash, the fighting between the Poles and the Ger- 
mans, and the rapid and disastrous spread of Bolshevism. 


No Guarantee for Safety 


he American student who believes he is safe in sailing 
for Europe, once peace is actually signed, is greatly mis- 
taken. The peace document itself will be no guarantee of 


versonal safety. Europe is at present a seething cauldron 
of which the lid is very insecurely fastened. If Germany 
and Austria become Bolshevist, Italy and France are 
hound to follow; then disease is sure to break 
out, first in the countries that suffered so fearfully 
through the war. But the neutrals could not long keep 
out of it. There was profound social unrest in Holland, 
for instance, because of the hardships brought on by the 
war, at the time } left there on January 25, 1918. 

With all Europe facing the possibility of Bolshevism, 
it is sheer nonsense on the part of American students to 
think of going there to study this year or next. 


The High Cost of Living 

Should this extreme danger be averted, there are still 
many reasons why Americans should not venture abroad. 
Only the warring countries come into consideration as 
far as music study is concerned, as the smaller neutral 
countries never counted with America in this respect. But 
the warring countries are already keenly feeling the awful 
reaction that must of necessity come after such prolonged 
and fearful strain. Many of the peace time barriers and 
restraints are broken down. Paris, for instance, would 
be a very dangerous place for American girls for the next 
few years. And the cost of living will be prohibitory for 
a long time. It will be years before the prices of life nec- 
essaries will be anywhere near the normal again, and | 
do not believe they will ever again be what they were be- 
fore the war. It will be the same in all the other countries. 


The Case of Italy 

As for Italy, that country is the last one, as far as eco- 
nomie conditions are concerned, that our students should 
think of going to. Dolly Pattison, in the Musica Cou- 
xier of February 20, says that the population has not suf- 
fered, but her statement is quite at variance with that of 
Guglielmo Ferrero, the famous Italian historian, of Rome, 
who has been writing a series of articles for the Ameri- 
can papers. Mrs, Pattison’s observations must necessarily 
have been limited. Professor Ferrero, on the other hand, 
because of his high standing as a celebrated patriot and 
savant, and because of his special calling, is thoroughly 
en rapport with the entire situation, He declares that 
Italy has suffered fearfully, that nearly her entire fortune 
has been spent in “satisfying that insatiable monster, war,” 
and that a long period of poverty lies ahead. 

All this means hard times for the American music stu- 
dent whose purse is generally all too slender at best. The 
student who contemplates going to Italy, as does one of 
my recent inquirers, would do well to read what Professor 
Ferrero has to say. His statement will be of more in- 
fluence than any advice of mine could be. And, after all, 
this is a vital question for American students. Therefore, 
| will quote verbatic from Ferrero’s last article that ap- 
peared in the papers of the Universal Service, March 18. 
it is dated Rome, March 17, and reads as follows: 


Professor Ferrero’s Statement 


We must first put down a total of lives amounting to little less 
than half a million; another half million disabled men, together with 
an expenditure of about seventy milliards, 

Since the total wealth of Italy was estimated before the war at 
100 milliards, it is obvious that the country has pledged i its 
whole fortune in this war and that it now possesses next to nothi 

These huge figures do not, however, complete the list of Italy's 
sacrifices, for to them must be added the indirect losses, which are 
incaleulable, and much greater than those of her richer allies. 

No one is to blame for this; it is due to the caprices of fortune, 
which are often unfair, Italy possesses almost none of the raw 
materials with which Europe and America have during the last four 
years managed to satisfy the almost insatiable monster—war. 

Everything has cost Italy twice or three times as much as the 
other belligerents—— coal, steel, ‘arms, explosives, bread, shoes, 
, ing, traneport. ‘ » 
—- = commaie will suffice to show the ruin wrought in Italy 
by the war and the long period of poverty ahead of her, in spite 
of her victory—the sum which the Government has been forced to 
spend during these four years in order to keep her bread at a price 


Some Reasons Why They Should Stay 
at Home—Condition of Paris—State- 
ment of Ferrero, Famous Italian 
Historian, in Regard toItaly—Old 
Order of Musical Supremacy in 
Germany Gone—Why It Is 
Not Likely Ever to Return 
—America the Place 

for Americans 


By Arthur M. Abell 





which, though, of course, far higher than in peace time, was yet 
within the means of the poorest. 

Nor is this all. The other allies, while the war has cost them 
dear in some respects, have, as an offset, made an immense amount 
in other ways. Great Britain, for instance, has made enormous 
sums on freight and coal, while France has earned a large amount 
from the expenditure of the British and American armies on her 
soil, Italy has had nothing but loss, with no corresponding gain. 

Emigration and the tourist traffic, both of which were immense 
sources of income, were wholly stopped by the war, The exporta 
tion of silk, manufactured goods and fancy provisions, which formed 
the most important part of foreign trade, came almost entirely to 
an end, 

It is no exaggeration to say that, next to Russia, Italy has suf- 
fered more than any of the allied countries. These sufferings have 
been such that there can be no doubt that, had she looked only to 
her own interests, she would have done better to stand aside from 
the fray. 

Neither the Trentino, nor Istria, nor the advantage she may pos 
sibly gain in Africa, nor even Dalmatia, can ever make up to us 
for the terrible expenditure of lives and money, the total upheaval 
of our national life, the long period of poverty which the country 
will have to endure for at least a generation, while she will be 
building up her ruined fortunes anew. 

There are plenty of evidences of the truth of Ferrero’s 
claims, one of which is the rapid decline of the lire on 
the New York exchange. It is not an encouraging sign 
of the Italian financial future when the lire goes down to 
7.45 in a few days on the New York exchange. The nor- 
mal is a trifle over five lires to the dollar. 

Musical Conditions in Germany 

It is astonishing that any American should contemplate 
going to Germany to study music under the new political 
conditions that have arisen there. But some strange ideas 
prevail. One young piano student who formerly studied 
in Berlin tried to convince me, in a recent argument, that 
everything would soon be on the old basis again in mat- 
ters musical; that Germany would quickly regain her for- 
mer musical supremacy. 

The Germans will always have an active musical life, 
for music is such a fundamental part of their nature that 
they can not and will not do without it. It is the height 
of folly, however, to believe that Germany will soon again 
be what she was before the war in this respect. The 
reasons are obvious. The country’s former wonderful 
musical resources, both in the productive and reproductive 
fields, were fostered and developed under the monarchical 
form of government. In Germany and Austria the kings, 
grand dukes and princes were for centries liberal patrons 





“Keep out of zones where jealousy, hatred and 
revenge are being bred, and where seed of 
further wars are being sown . . . 

“Patronize our own institutions and private in- 
structors ... Help develop our own Ameri- 
can musical resources ... 

“Plenty of very capable and accomplished in- 
structors in all branches of music in this 
country... 

‘Here the student is safe... 

“Nothing to gain by going to Germany for next 
‘ten years... 

“New York offers far greater musical advantages 
than London .. .” 











of art. Institutions like the Berlin, Vienna, Dresden 
Royal Operas and so many other court operas and sym- 
phony orchestras and academies of music were made possible 
by the heavy subsidies granted by the crowned heads. Any 
one familiar with the old time Germany knows what a 
great difference there was between the Court Operas and 
the Municipal Operas. True, the municipalities did much 
for the furtherance of music, but their subsidies could not 
compare with the lavish expenditures of the ruling poten- 
tates. The Kaiser, to give one instance, contributed 
2,100,000 marks ($525,000) annually to the support of the 
3erlin Royal Opera. Other rulers gave for the cause of 
music according to their means, The life positions and 
pensions of these operas, orchestras and schools of music 
endowed by the crowned heads attracted the ablest sing- 
ers, musicians and instructors, and made it possible to 
maintain high standards. 

It is, therefore, self evident that with the potentates de- 
throned and their subsidies stopped, the same lofty stand- 
ard can no longer prevail. There must of necessity be a 
deterioration. Moreover, the democratic government will 
he so overwhelmed with debts and the many other weighty 
matters of the new régime that it will give little attention 
to art matters. Music in its higher aspects has never 
flourished under the democratic form of government to 
any great extent anyhow. Therefore it seems logical to 
say that music will not be the same in a democratic Ger- 
many. The old era is over, and I doubt if it will ever re- 
turn to a like degree. Like the Elizabethan age of litera- 
ture, the age of the great painters of the Renaissance, 
and the supreme period of Grecian plastic art under 
Pericles, represented an epoch in cultural development. 

At any rate this generation is not likely to see its re- 
turn, and as for the immediate future, it certainly looks 
dark. American music students will have nothing to gain 
by going to Germany during the next ten years. As for 
the rest of Europe, there remains only London, and since 
New York offers far greater musical advantages than the 
British capital, | Jo not see how that city could come under 
consideration. 

Stay at Home! 

My advice to all students—and I have had twenty-eight 
years of experience in Europe—is to study in this country. 
Keep out of the zones where jealousy, hatred and revenge 
are being bred, and where the seeds for further wars are 
being sown. Patronize our own institutions and private 
instructors, and help develop our own American musical 
resources. 





LONDON’S “OLD VIC” SEEKS THE FINANCIAL 
ASSIST ANCE OF THE CARNEGIE TRUST FUND 





Ciro’s Patrons Demand Concerts in Cellar for Sake of Quiet—Dr. Ethel Smyth's 
“Boatswain’s Mate” Revived—Beecham Will Do 
“Tristan”—New Elgar Works 


33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S. W. 3, } 
Lendon, March 18, 1919. ) 

Perhaps I may be forgiven if I begin this letter with a 
iew words about the forthcoming opera seasons, of which 
] gave you some account in my last. Since that letter 
practically no news has been forthcoming from the Covent 
Garden authorities. The reason for this, I guess, is that 
until the Beecham season has been launched tomorrow 
there might be supposed to arise a certain amount of mud- 
dle if the two seasons, the other being the “grand” season 
in May, were discussed at one and the same time. Be that 
as it may, I can tell you nothing at this moment about the 
later season. As to the other, it opens at Drury Lane to- 
morrow night with the double bill—as incongruous a bill 
as well could be devised—of Dr. Ethel Smyth’s very Eng- 
lish opera, “The Boatswain's Mate,” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s very Russian affair, “Coq d’Or.” The former has 
held the stage far longer than most English operas in re- 
cent times. It was produced several years ago by the 
Beecham company, at, I think, the Shaftesbury Theater, 
when it met with a show of success that hardly prognos- 
ticated so bright a future as it has enjoyed. I have not 
seen it for several seasons, but I recollect that when I 
wrote about it in another place my impression was that its 
mixture of styles was somewhat against it. The book, by 
the way, is based upon the yarn of W. W. Jacobs. In its 
simpler phases it is a capital offiele, but the learned doctor. 
Fthel Smyth, its composer, indulges in flights of a higher 
fantasy, and the “grand operatic effects,” so to say, seemed 
to me a little incongruous. However, the fact remains that 
Miss Smyth has scored a success denied to many other 
native composers because her opera, which, incidentally, 
was to have been produced at, I think, Vienna, had the 
war not intervened, has held the stage. During the six 
weeks of the Beecham season we are to have no actual 
rovelties, but Beecham is adding to his London repertory 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” and Verdi’s “Falstaff,” which 


had a big success at Manchester, an opera which surely 
ought to prove popular in the land of Shakespeare, espe- 
cially when, as now, it is to be played in the language 
(more or less) of Shakespeare. 


To Do “Tristan and Isolde” 


We call it “Tristan and Isolde” here now; it is to be in 
the repertory and so is “Tannhauser,” and there is no end 
of Mozart, Puccini, and the usual complements of the well 
directed opera stage. Later on toward the summer we are 
promised a visit from the peripatetic Royal Carl Rosa 
Company to some London theater or other, I know not 
which, Nor, I dare say, does the management of the said 
company, for theaters are of the rarest just now; I mean 
theaters that can be engaged. I hear of fabulous prices 
being paid by managements for the rental of any theater 
that may come into the market. Only yesterday I heard 
that the Aldwych, for example, which Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s father leased a few years ago for a compara- 
tive song, of some £40 a week, has just been reconverted 
from a Y. M. C. A. habitation to its pristine splendor at 
the weekly rent of £400,,but I do not vouch for the truth. 


Soldiers, Music and Food 


About a year ago I told you the tale of the free con- 
certs for soldiers and sailors and their friends which have 
been a feature of the last years of the war. They have 
taken place each Sunday evening in Aeolian Hall, most’ 
generenty lent by the directors of the Aeolian Company. 
Undeniably they have filled a want. But circumstances 
alter cases and now that the fighting is over (on the bat- 
tlefield at any rate) the altered circumstances have changed 
this case also. Henceforth a small charge of 1 shilling 
is to be made for seats, the artists who generously gave 
their services during the war are to be paid for their work, 
and any profits that may accrue are to be devoted to the 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


RUBBER TIRE INDUSTRY, OHIO CITY’S GREATEST 
ASSET, BACKS AKRON’S HUGE MUSICAL BOOM 





Millionaires and Factory Workers Join in Effort to Send Energetic City “Over the Top” Artist- 
ically—Tuesday Musical Club Largely Responsible—Able Work of Earl G. Killeen, 
Director of Community Singing, Appreciated 





MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA AND CHILDREN’S CHORUS FEATURES 
OF SPRING FESTIVAL 





By Marilee Barger 


Akron, Ohio, March 26, 1919.—A survey of musical con- 
ditions in Akron takes into consideration the commercial 
standards, living conditions and ideals of this interesting 
young city which has leaped into prominence in the last 
ten ycars and is now one of the most important cities in 
the United States. Akron’s “raison d’etre’ is the manu- 
facture of rubber products, particularly auto tires. Akron’s 
brilliant, almost cataclysmic entrance info world wide im- 
portance and a place in the sun was the result of the uni- 
versal demand for automobiles. Twenty years ago Akron 
was almost unknown outside of Ohio. Ten years ago its 
population was only 75,000. Its tremendous growth has 
precluded the possibility of a proportional development 
along esthetic lines. Akren has been engaged in the 
mighty and single purpose of tire manufacture. All, the 
talents of her big men, and all the labor of her thousands 
of workmen have been employed to this end. There has 
been little time to devote to social organization, to civic 
improvement. There has not even been time to build 
houses adequate for the workmen Akron requires. Con- 
sequently there has been little time to devote to music, to 
the cultivation of local talent, to the stimulation of inter 
est in good musical entertainment, or to the effort re 
quired for bringing great artists to the city for concerts. 

Akron, as a result, it must be admitted, has a lower 
musical status than cities of even half its size which are 
older and have had more time to devote to the cultivation 
of musical tastes. Moreover, Akron is populated largely 
by a mass of foreigners and laborers who have been 
brought into the city to work in its great factories. These 
people naturally have little appreciation or desire for 
classical music. For this reason it has been dishearten- 
ing to attempt concerts of the 
sort which Akron should have. 
Great artists are met with 
meager audiences, and although 
Akron is a rich city there has 
been almost no financial backing 
for musical enterprises. 


A “Nouveau Riche” City 


Akron may be said to occupy 
among cities that place which 
among individuals is character- 
ized as “nouveau riche.” It has 
become suddenly a_ large, 
wealthy and prominent city, but 
its intellectual and esthetic tastes 
are still sadly undeveloped. As 
late as a year ago Akron seemed 
to be hopelessly lost in commer- 
cialism. However, within the 
last year a marked change has 
become discernible, a change 
which is viewed as a most ta- 
vorable augury of Akron’s fu 
ture musical achievements 
among those Akron people who 
have labored long and patiently 
to bring music to this city. Due 
to the efforts of these men and 
women, and perhaps partly due 
to some psychological awaken 
ing within the city itself which 
is not yet understood, Akron’s 
desire for good music has finally flamed up and is evincing 
itself in a number of hopeful signs. 


The Tuesday Musical Club 


For thirty-one years the Tuesday Musical Club has 
been laboring to build up Akron into a musical center. 
The Tuesday Musical Club developed from a women’s 
club snto a musical organization which was open to all 
persons in Akron who were interested in music. For 
many years it has given a regular winter program com- 
prising five evening concerts with musicians of national 
reputation, and ten afternoon concerts, five of these fos- 
tering home talent by exploiting Akron musicians. At the 
present time the club has a membership of more than 300, 
250 of these belonging to the mixed choruses and eighty 
to the study section. 

Among those who have worked hard in behalf of musi- 
eal interests in Akron is Mrs. F. A. Seiberling. She is 
a charter member of the Tuesday Musical Club, and has 
held the office of president several times. She has been made 
honorary president recently. It is in a large part due to her 
splendid leadership, her organizing ability and her indomi- 
table desire to achieve results toward a musical Akron, that 
the city is now beginning to manifest promising signs 
of musical worth. She has repeatedly given the exquisite 
music room in her own beautiful home, Stan Hywet Hall, 
for recitals and concerts. This was an immense help, 
since, until the last year, there has been no concert hall 
in Akron with suitable accommodations. 


The New Armory 


In June, 1918, the new Akron Armory was completed. It 
has a seating capacity of 2,500 and has been used for all 
larger concerts since its completion. Prior to that, the 
only public hall available was a small auditorium seating 
1,200 people. The lack of proper facilities for musical 
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entertainments has perhaps had something to do with the 
lack of response on the part of the people. 


Killeen. director of the Tuesday Musical Club; 
Vusical Club, and Mrs. F. S. EBichelberger, president of the Tuesday Musical Club. 


Catherine Bruot and Mrs. E. P. Otis have also contrib- 
uted much to Akron musically. Mrs. Bruot is the present 
president of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, which 
has decided to hold its next convention, June 3-6, in 
Akron. Mrs. Otis is a charter member of the Tuesday 
Musical Club and has held many executive positions. She 
herself possesses an excellent voice and was very active 
in a number of choruses and choirs until illness interfered 
during the past few vears. Mrs. T. S. Eichelberger is now 
president of the Tuesday Musical Club and has managed 
the affairs of the club most successfully through a difficult 
year, 

The Influence of Community Singing 


The tremendous musical impetus which Akron has re- 
ceived during the past year has probably been fostered 




















OF THOSE WHO HAVE HELPED TO BRING GOOD MUSIC TO AKRON. 


Mrs. F. A. 


more through the introduction of community singing than 
by any other factor. The city, having awakened to its 
needs, sent to Grand Rapids, Mich., to the Conserva- 
tory of Music of that place and secured the services of 
Earl G. Killeen, a well known professor. Mr. Killeen 
came to Akron last fall as musical director of the Tues- 
day Musical Club and organizer of community music. 
Since his arrival, notwithstanding the fact, that the influ- 
enza epidemic of last fall interfered greatly with his work, 
he has organized ten community singing centers in various 
school districts of Akron. All the people of these neigh- 
borhoods are invited to attend the community sings which 
are held once a month at each center. A keen interest 
has been manifested by the neighborhood districts in these 
singing activities and they are now co-operating heartily. 
It is impossible to say just what number of people are 
organized. Mr. Killeen states, however, that 200,000 song 
sheets have been used in six months. This gives an aver- 
age of over 3,000 song sheets used at each center per 
month, 


Mr. Killeen’s Aim 


One of Mr. Killeen’s chief ambitions is to stimulate a 
desire for good music among the working classes through 
the medium of the community sing which will result in a 
big attendance at the artist concerts which the Tuesday 
Musical Club will furnish at the armory. “We give the 
people something good, yet tuneful, to sing, for they love 
to sing,” says Mr. Killeen. “At the same time, we try to 
provide something for them to hear at every community 
sing.” Mr. Killeen is organizing numerous groups among 
the foreigners. 


International Music 


A Russian choir of nearly 150 members is a feature of 
musical interest in the city. Russian folksongs and Amer- 
ican patriotic songs are given by this choir with a spirit 
and harmony which proves continual practise and real 
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ability. There is a band of over 100 colored singers called 
the “Jubilee Singers.” The negro love of music finds vent 
in this band of trained songsters and their concerts are a 
valuable contribution to the musical entertainment of the 
city. An Italian band and a “Neapolitan Chorus” are 
both developing enthusiastic recognition among Akron’s 
musical organizations. There are several neighborhood 
district orchestras and bands. Akron has two women’s 
bands, both large sized and well managed. Plans are 
now under way for an Akron Symphony Orchestra and 
with all the talent which is being discovered in Akron 
during the last few months, this undertaking should prove 
a big success. 


To Give “The Children’s Crusade” 


The fact that Akron will give “The Children’s Crusade” 
this spring proves that it is already on its way towards 
becoming a musical center worthy of recognition. A city 
without real musical ability would not attempt such a pro- 
ject. Rehearsals are held six times a week and are going 
forward encouragingly. The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra will assist the six hundred school children who 
will take part in the oratorio. The orchestra will give a 
concert on May 8, and the children’s concert will occur 
on May 9, the two events being advertised by the Tuesday 
Musical Club as the May Festival 


Financiers Now Interested 


The fact that Akron’s big financial men are now taking 
a very live interest in Akron’s musical needs is one of the 
big omens of the city’s future success musically. Akron 
is at last thoroughly alive to its need for music, and with 
characteristic energy and vigor is setting about filling this 
need in a way that will “go over the top” as do all its 
other enterprises. 

In considering Akron from a musical standpoirt, it is 
only fair to look to the future rather than to the past. 
Whatever Akron determines to do, it does well. The en- 
thusiasm and interest exhibited during the past winter in 
musical affairs promises a big future for Akron’s musical 
standing, to all who know Akron, its “pep” and its big 
accomplishments. Next year is confidently expected in 
Akron musical circles to bring this city to the front in 
the musical world. 


Elsenheimer Pupils Give Recital 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer presented eight advanced piano 
pupils in recital on Saturday afternoon, March 29, in the 
lecture hall of the Granberry Piano School, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. The ycung players revealed excellent develop- 
ment both from a technical as 
well as interpretative standpoint, 
which reflected great credit upon 
their teacher. The program was 
one which offered opportunities 
to the performers to display 
their technic and musicianship, 
and the results disclosed were 
satisfactory in every case 

Virginia Corcoran opened the 
program with a fine reading of 
sonata, op. 27, No. 2, by Beetho 
ven; she has already reached 
that’ stage of advancement which 
makes her playing interesting 


Agnes Traynor played with 
warmth “Nachtstuck,” op, 23, No 
4, Schumann, as well as two 


Chopin preludes, op. 28, Nos: 16 
and 21, and revealed the intelli 
which these numbers re- 
quire. Grace Castagnetta, the 
little nine year old child whose 
playing on previous occasions 
called forth favorable coniment, 
was heard in a group of four 
pieces. Natalie Behrman and 
Grace Castagnetta performed 
with good tonal balance two se 
lections by Gurlitt for two pi- 
anos. Kenneth MacIntyre was 
particularly effective in his ren 
dition of “Gavotte,” D major 
Song,” Mendelssohn-Liszt, 
10 (from first modern suite), 
numbers were valse in A 
Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G 
minor. Helen Kroll gave a very meritorious performance 
of Chopin’s fantasie in F minor, op. 49. 

The concert closed with a brilliant performance of Schu- 
mann’s concerto in A minor, op. 54 (first movement), 
played by Helen Jalkut, the orchestral part being sustained 
by Dr. Elsenheimer. 


Sarah Borni to Make New York Debut 


Sarah Borni, the young American soprano, will make 
her New York debut in recital at Carnegie Hall on Sun 
day evening, April 20. Her program will be made up of 
operatic arias and songs in Italian, as well as groups of 
English, Russian and Hebrew songs. Miss Borni recently 
returned to America from Italy, where she sang leading 
roles in opera, appearing in Genoa, Bologna and Rome in 
such roles as Mimi in “La Bohé me, Marguerite in 
“Faust,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Suzel in “Amigo Fritz,” etc 
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Bach-Parsons; “On Wing 
and prelude in E minor, op 
MacDowell. Mari« 
lat major, Chopin, and 
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Dolores in Australasia 


Antonia Dolores (daughter of Trebelli, former famous op 
eratic star), completed recently a concert tour of New South 
Wales and Queensland, in the course of which she gave 
113 concerts "and traveled 9,519 miles by rail, 343 by motor 
car, 800 by boat, and forty by coach. At present, Mlle 
Dolores is giving concerts in New Zealand 


Titta Ruffo Coming Here, en Passant 
Titta Ruffo, the celebrated baritone, left Italy last Mon- 
day en route to Mexico City, via New York. He will 
arrive here about April 13, and proceed directly to the 
Mexican capital, where he is to head the Rivero Opera 
Company for its season of six weeks. 





GOTHAM GOSSIP 


“Il Trovatore” at Hunter College—N. A. O., a Console 
Party!—Salvini Musicale Soiree—Music at Broad- 
Way Tabernacle—Iowa New Yorkers Meet— 
Music at Century Theater Club—Laura 
S. Collins’ “Salute’—N. O. C. Pub- 
licity—Madge Daniell Sings— 

“T. A.” Indorses Kiesewetter 





J. Fletcher Shera at St. James’ Church—Dickinson’s 
Friday Noon Recitals—Warford’s Reception to 
Rupprecht—Amy Ray-Sewards’ Vocal Method 
—American Composers at City College— 
Lynwood Farnam Organ Recital 
in London 


An attractive auditorium, a distinguished cast, and an 
overflowing audience made a lovely setting at Hunter Col 
lege, March 27, when “I! Trovatore” was presented with 
splendid success, Lila Robeson, who had sung Azucena at the 
Metropolitan Opera a week before, honored the 
Hunter College evening session (and the American Art 
Education Society) by giving a thrilling representation, The 
wild and ominous gypsy was portrayed with an effective- 
ness that left the audience speechless for some moments 
Suddenly the powers of appreciation, fully awakened, burst 
into sincere and prolonged applause. Agnes Robinson's 


House 


beautiful impersonation of Leonore matched in many ways 
the high standard set by Miss Robeson. In her two arias 
Miss Robinson sang with telling effect, and her luscious 
quality of voice, her superb artistry and interpretative skill 
provided a treat of the highest musical and dramatic 
character. The Manrico of the evening was Ernest Davis, 
who has a genuine tenor voice, under superb control. His 
work proved to be on an equal footing artistically with 


Miss Robeson and Miss Robinson. In the third act (the 
prison scene) these artists sang the trio with a degree of 
beauty and finish, tempered by a human quality that en- 
tered in this work, which met with a response of appre: 
ciation that stopped the singing for many minutes, until 
people were satisfied that they had fully expressed their 
admiration. A word of praise is due John Fobert, who 
sang the Count in an artistic manner, and also to Pierre 
Remington, who sang Fernando with his usual success. 
This modest artist gives a note of distinction to whatever 
he undertakes 


N. A. O.—A Console Party! 


The foregoing caption is copied from the postcard noti- 
fications sent by Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, chairman, to mem- 
bers and friends of the National Association of Organists, 
who, however, were not to be “consoled,” but were thereby 
asked to “meet around the console keyboard) of a large 
organ,” namely, that in the Broadway Tabernacle, Walter 
C, Gale, organist. “To talk over its points of interest with 
the organist—to swap experiences”—this was the plan as 
outlined, the meeting taking place March 31. Right at the 
outset difficulty was experienced with the instrument, 
owing to some obtuse electric disturbance. It was soon 
remedied, and Mr. Gale then played a Debussy piece, which 
most of us did not like, and “Isolda’s Love Death.” which 
every one liked, for Mr. Gale put real expression into it. 

The writer took Rev. Dr. W. Montgomery Geer, retired 
rector of St. Paul's, Trinity Parish, by the arm and forci- 
bly led him into the gathering of some two dozen organ- 
ists, where the distinguished preacher soon found many 
old friends. Among these was Dr. S. N. Penfield, who 
manages to get around with the aid of crutches, but is as 
cheerfully optimistic as ever. Some thirty years ago Dr. 
Penfield was organist of this church (Broadway Taber- 
nacle), then situated on the corner of Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth street. Among the ladies present was Kate 
Elizabeth Fox, who gave an inaugural recital on the new 
four-manual Steere organ in her Church of the Redeemer, 
Morristown, N. J., February 17; Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, 
whose Methodist Church at Asbury Park, N. J., was 
burned down not so long ago, and who in consequence was 
promoted to a much larger and more important New 
York church (St. Andrew's M, E.); Lillian Carpenter, 
Mrs. Lewis, Laura Sedgwick Collins, Edith L. Hubbard, 
Caroline Lowe Hovey and others, all of whom are impor- 
tant in their field of musical activities. Present also were 
Scott Brooke, private organist for Senator Clark; J. War- 
ren Andrews, and also Richard Keys Biggs (also his 
bride, Mrs. Biggs), who has just returned from the war 
zone in France, and who, so said a mutual friend, wants 
nothing more to do with organ playing in church; Dr. 
Audsley, distinguished literary man; Frank S. Adams, who 
can play anything from the orchestral score and did so at 
the Strand last summer; Homer N. Bartlett, dean of 
American organists and composers; Charles B. Ford, F. 
A. G. O.; E. K. Macrum, the well known Brooklyn organ- 
ist; Charles N, Parker, who recently enjoyed playing as 
“relief” for the regular organist of a “movie theater” in 
New Rochelle, the regular man, aged seventy-five, having 
been called home to welcome the arrival of a baby in the 
family; H. Brooks Day, organist and composer, and who 
knows nothing of such events, notwithstanding he has 
been married a quarter of a century. Presumably, the talk 
and the swap, referred to at the outset of this, took place, 
but not during the writer's stay. 


Salvini Musical Soiree 


Mario Salvini, the singing teacher, gave a successful 
musical soirée at his roomy and handsome quarters, West 
Seventy-first street, preceding the music by introductory 
remarks which put every one in good humor. The singers 
who appeared were Nancy Breckenridge, Mary Harris, 
Holly Haines, Paul Fabre, Grace Lillian Lewin, Rae 
Green, Dorothy Spinner, S. Miller, Anctis Kalantar, Mrs. 
A. Rosenberg, Beatrice Downey and Mrs. Charles Spice- 
handier. They sang, with every evidence of good school- 
ing, songs and arias by Secchi, Giordani, Vanderpool, 
Rossini, Gluck, Donizetti, Mozart, Grieg, Tosti and others. 
Nella Joy Richards appeared in some entrancing “Grecian 
nature dances,” and illard Osborne, violinist, played 
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Lalo’s Spanish symphony, Raymond Barry accompanying. 
The “Rigoletto” quartet and Wagner's “Faithful and 
True,” sung by women’s voices, closed an interesting pro- 
gram. 
Music at Broadway Tabernacle 

Margaret Keyes has. been solo alto of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, Walter C. Gale, organist and director, for 
some years. A recent solo sung by her was Stephens’ 
“Christ in Flanders,” and this made a profound impres- 
sion. Reba Cornett Emory is the solo soprano, and this 
artist, who is from the Emma Thursby studio, has a large 
circle of admirers. Lucille Folsom plays the harp at the 
evening service, Elsa Fischer also aiding with the violin. 
The combination of a vested choir, prominent soloists, vio- 
lin and harp forms most attractive music. Anthems sung 
on March 30 included two by Brahms—“Ye Now Are Sor- 
rowful” (with soprano solo,) “Blessed Are They That 
Mourn,” and “The Radiant Morn.” 

Iowa New Yorkers Meet 

Mrs. Warren F. Thummel, president of the Iowa New 
Yorkers, presented a very attractive program at the March 
28 meeting. There were musical pee by Sylvia 
Schwartz; the “Trial Scene” from “Henry VIII” (an im- 
personation of Modjeska), by Mrs. Frank S. Woelber, and 
“The Development of Aesthetic Dancing,” illustrated by 
Olivia Troutman. Very interesting was the appearance of 
five young girls, all deaf and dumb, from the Washington 
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Values - 

Smilin’ Through 

I Did Not Know ° 
The Magic of Your Eyes - 


All of the above songs sung 
with great success 


by 


GRETA MASSON 


Soprano 








Heights institution, who danced several numbers, gowned 
in Grecian robes, with’ grace and rhythmical accuracy. 
Their teacher, Hannah Lucas Mathews, says they learn 
rhythm through touch, placing the fingers on the piano, 
when they feel definite vibrations. Then they watch 
the pianist’s hands when dancing, this conveying rhythm 
through sight. Mrs. Irwin W. Driehous is corresponding 
secretary of this important club, the address of which is 
400 West 118th street. 
Music at Century Theater Club ; 
The Century Theater Club, Mrs. Axel O. Ihlseng, presi- 
dent, is always active in musical matters as related to the 
theater. Frequent appearances of leading Broadway ar- 
tists before the club keep the matter of music and opera 
prominently before the members. At the affair of March 
28, when Milton Aborn was director of the program, the 
following musical artists took part: Ambrosa Cherichetti, 
Aurelia Ware, Bunty Smith, Florence Bullard, Giovanni 
Cammello and Leo De Hierapolis. Following the program 
these artists, with several guests, were entertained at tea at 
the Hotel Astor by the president. Mrs. Charles S. Conk- 
lin, chairman of the reception committee, is always promi- 
nently in evidence at these gatherings, and her ready smile 
and warm greeting is an asset to the club. 
N. O. C. Publicity 
Alice Ross-Dette is the new publicity agent for the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, Katherine Evans Von Klen- 
ner, founder and president. This lady has had wide ex- 
perience, and is sure to attend to press matters satisfac- 
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torily. Other officers immediately concerned in the pro- 
duction of opera for this club are: Romualdo Sapio and 
Carl Fiqué, conductors; Havrah Hubbard, official lec- 
turer; pianist, Claude Gotthelf; dramatic director, Mildred 
Holland, and accompanist, Edith Friedman. 


Laura S. Collins’ “Salute” 

Laura Sedgewick Collins, the well known composer and 
teacher of elocution, has issued “Salute to the Flag,” a 
vigorous song which is based on the usual pledge of alle- 
giance. It has been used in numerous patriotic gatherings, 
and is especially effective when sung by women’s voices. 


Madge Daniell Sings 

March 27, at the West End Presbyterian Chapel, Madge 
Daniell, soprano, gave an interesting program for the 
Women’s Missionary Workers. She was accompanied by 
Harry Horsfall, the organist, who is a well known coach. 
Mr. Horsfall is the organist of the West End Presbyterian 
Church, and a pianist of attainment. 

“T. A.” Indorses Kiesewetter 

“T. A.,” a rising young tenor, is studying with Walter 
Kiesewetter, and says he has found in him an ideal teacher. 
“Under his guidance I am sure in time I will be able to 
do some real big things with my voice, and altogether am 
very much encouraged. My enthusiasm for singing is 
much greater now than it was at any time in the past.” 


J. Fletcher Shera at St. James Church 

At St. James’ Methodist Church, Madison avenue and 
126th street, March 30, a special musical service, consist- 
ing of works by Mendelssohn, was given under the direc- 
tion of J. Fletcher Shera, choirmaster. On the program 
was, the following list of vocal works: Tenor solo and 
chorus, “O Come, Let Us Worship”; trio for women’s 
chorus, “Lift Thine Eyes”; recitative, “And Paul Came to 
the Congregation,” and a soprano solo and chorus, “Hear 
My Prayer.” A vested choir of goodly numbers shared 
in this evening and a large congregation enjoyed every- 
thing done. Mrs. Chester C. Marshall, wife of the pastor 
of the church, is organist. 


Dickinson’s Friday Noon Recitals 


Clarence Dickinson’s first Friday noon organ recital at 
the Brick Church, March 28, had the following pr m: 
Overture in C, Hollins; andante, Stamitz; “Ave Maria,” 
Arkadelt-Liszt; prelude and fugue in E minor, Bach; 
canzona, Dickinson; “Tabatiere a Musique,” Liadow; 
“Slumber Song,” Nevin; finale from first symphony, 
Vierne. The large variety as well as artistic performance 
of this program served to keep attention throughout, The 
instrument is one of the most complete and impressive of 
all New York churches. The second recital occurred April 
4, and the last takes place April 11, at 12:15 noon. 

Warford’s Reception to Rupprecht 

Carl Ruprecht, the well known baritone, who has been 
with the United States Army, has recently been discharged 
from service. His teacher, Claude Warford, is planning 
to give a reception to him this month. Friends of this 
well known singer will be glad to greet him, following his 
varied experiences as a soldier. 


Amy Ray-Sewards’ Vocal Method 

Amy Ray-Sewards, an experienced come and teacher, 
calls her method of instruction “a scientific and construc- 
tive vocal method.” Some of her pupils are doing excel- 
es work, and her own singing serves as a fine model for 
them. 

American Composers at City College © 

Samuel A. Baldwin, organist at the College of the City 
of New York, gave his six hundred and fiftieth public organ 
recital April 9, closing with Reubke’s monumental work, the 
“Ninety-fourth Psalm.” This work, composed about 1850, 
is full of Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz suggestions. Ameri- 
can composers represented on Professor Baldwin’s recent 
program include Gordon Balch Nevin, of Greensburg, Pa. ; 
Lucien G. Chaffin, of New York; Arthur Foote, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; H. T. Burleigh, and Pietro A. Yon, of New 


York. 
Lynwood Farnam Organ Recital in London 


Lynwood Farnam, who gave a recital here at City Col- 
lege during the organists’ convention, Christmas week, 1917, 
subsequently joined the Canadian Army, and on February 
19 gave a recital at Southwark Cathedral, London. This 
recital was one of the many given by English organists for 
the Y. M. C. A. He played Widor’s sixth symphony, and 
works by Bonnet, Schumann, Vierne, Bach, Bairstow and 
Wolstenholme. 


John Friedrich & Brother Catalog 


John Friedrich & Bro., of 279 Fifth avenue, New York, 
the well known viclin makers and dealers in string instru- 
ments, has just issued a catalog which surpasses any- 
thing of a similar nature previously issued by this firm, 
and which gives a very clear and concise description by 
means of illustrations regarding the famous Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Amati, Seraphin, Guadagnini and Stainer 
violins. These illustrations are the best obtainable and 
represent excellent reproductions of the violins of the 
old masters, which are becoming more and more beyond 
the reach of the violinist, owing to the increase in price 
every year, 

John Friedrich & Bro. are particularly fortunate in 
heing able to offer for sale a number of very fine speci- 
mens. They carry in stock many violins, violas and cellos 
of the most famous makers, and offer for sale only such 
instruments which are in good state of preservation. This 
firm, which enjoys a long standing reputation for hon- 
esty and reliability, will accept as part payment any old 
violin previeusly purchased from them, when buying a 
better instrument, and if same is in good condition they 
will allow the full price originally paid. 

John Friedrich & Bro.’s stock comprises one of the 
largest and most complete collections to be found any- 
where, ranging in price from $25 to $5,000 and over. The 
stock of bows carried by this firm comprises the best ex- 
amples of Tourte, La Fleur, Voirin, Nurnberger, Ham- 
mig, Villaume, Hill of London, Pageot, Dodd, Peccatte, 
Bausch, Tubbs of London, Colin-Mezin, Bernardel, Gand, 
John Friedrich, Lamy, and many others. 
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“Frances Nash is an artist to make even the recital dreamer alert, anxious to 


hear every note she plays. 
something happily personal, a sort of tender brilliance.” 


Why have the season’s ubi- 
quitous pianists so seldom played 
MacDowell? Listening to 
Frances Nash play the “Eroica” 
sonata last night in Aeolian Hall 
gave us such a pleasant sense of 
refreshment that we felt inclined 
to attribute it all to the young 
pianist’s luxurious tone, forget- 
ting her excellent taste in select- 
ing her program. Miss Nash 
is an artist to make even the re- 
cital dreamers alert, anxious to 
hear every note she plays. It is 
not merely her warm, richly 
colored tone but something hap- 
pily personal, a sort of tender 
brilliance. She played a Chopin 
nocturne and the scherzo in C 
sharp minor that concert goers 
are beginning to sing in their 
sleep, but she interprets her 
Chopin with an individual charm 
that is like a space of clear 
thinking. Two Albeniz numbers, 
Dupont and Saint-Saéns, com- 
pléted a particularly delightful 
program.—New York Evening 
Mail, March 29, 1919. 


oa x * 


Frances Nash gave an ex- 
cellent account of herself, first 
by presenting a program uncon- 
ventionally planned; second, by 
playing it in a satisfactory fash- 
ion. The pianist is young, 
comely and a “fine figure of a 
woman.” Miss Nash has a well 
developed technic, muscular 
power and fleet fingers. Her 
left hand is well developed in 
staccato work and octaves. The 
first clangerous chords in the 
opening of Edward MacDowell’s 
“Eroica” sonata gave us high 
hopes for the performance to 
follow. In several of the lovely 
lyric episodes of MacDowell 
where extended harmonies 
abound, the playing was atmos- 
pheric, poetic and clarity itself. 

In the two Chopin mg 
the B nocturne, opus 62, No. 1, 
and the C sharp minor scherzo, 
there was plenty to admire. She 
is brilliant, as the Spanish and 


. 


DIRECTION: 


Photo by Campbell Studio, N. Y. 


French groups demonstrated.— 
New York Times, March 29, 
1919. 

+ * * 

Frances Nash, who gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, last night, 
has real artistic things to offer. 
Her playing, unlike that of most 
women pianists, has an almost 
masculine strength—not that she 





pounds the keyboard, but there 
is a sturdy quality to her pi- 
anistic efforts. 

Thus it was fitting for her to 
present MacDowell’s “Eroica” 
sonata as her chief offering. 
Its heroic spirit was well car- 
ried out by Miss Nash. 

Miss Nash is not a senti- 
mentalist, to judge from her 








EVELYN HOPPER, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


STEINWAY PIANO 


It is not merely her warm, richly colored tone, but 


playing of Chopin. She played 
the nocturne, opus 62, No. 1, in 
a straightforward manner and 
with a good deal of verility. The 
composer’s scherzo, opus 39, No. 
3, and short works by Albeniz, 
Dupont and Saint-Saéns were 
likewise played clearly and cred- 
itably. — New York Herald, 
March 29, 1919. 


* « 7 


Frances Nash, whose pianistic 
ability has already made a fa- 
vorable impression in New 
York, gave her annual recital in 
Aeolian Hall, last night. She is 
young and serious, diligent and 
determined. Her attainments 
are many and of a quality that 
are sure to develop to the mutual 
advantage of the pianist and the 
delight of her public. She played 
MacDowell’s ‘“Eroica” sonata 
with prodigal tone and dramatic 
effect—New York American, 
March 29, 1919. 


+ * * 


Frances Nash, who is not un- 
known to us and whose stage 
presence is gracious, gave a 
piano recital at Aeolian Hall, 
last night. She began with 
MacDowell’s “Eroica” sonata, 
portraying it with many virtues. 
A Chopin nocturne and scherzo 
she played charmingly, as she 
did two numbers by Albeniz, and 
finished with Saint-Saéns’ toc- 
cato. — New York Evening 
World, March 29, 1919. 


a a + 


Miss Nash is a familiar figure 
and a pleasing one, but more 
than personal charm is her di- 
rect, forceful means of piano 
playing. Her program began 
with MacDowell’s “Eroica” and 
ran through groups of Chopin 
and French and Spanish mod- 
ernists. Throughout the varied 
list she added to technical gifts 
of a high order, a commanding 
grasp of the essentials of inter- 
pretation. — Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, March 29, 1919. 
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METHODS TABOOED IN 
ELEANOR McLELLAN STUDIO 





Self-Hypnotism Finds No Place There—Seeks to Make Students “Conscious” 
Singers—Personal Application and Environment Figure in Length of 
Time Necessary to Produce Finished Artist 











Like the old saying, “The proof of the pudding is in the 
o the proof of the teacher is in the artist he or she 
roduces. This season Sue Harvard, the well known con- 
cert singer, gave an Aeolian Hall recital, which not alone 
vained the favorable comment of the critics, but succeeded 


in securing the support of Loudon ( *harlton, that manager 


oe a” 
1LINB 


of established artists. Mr. Charlton was so impressed 
with Miss Harvard’s artistry that he did not hesitate to 
make arrangements tu direct her concert work. Further 


brought about the old ques 


more, the singer’s success 

tion, “With whom does she study?” And back came the 
answer, “Eleanor McLellan.” So one day, recently, the 
writer sought out Miss McLellan to get a few points on 


her method 
“Did I hear you 
u did, 


say method?” asked Miss McLellan 
I might as well begin now by telling 


Because if ye } 
It is absurd. Onc 


you that I don’t believe in methods 

either sings well or badly. You know there have been one 
or two great singers before our time, although, judging 
from the way some people talk you would think no one 


ever sang well before.” 


What are 


“Well, then, I might put it this way your 
ideas on voice production? It is aan that the word 
‘method’ has been duly banished.” 

“Very good,” she replied good naturedly “I try to 
impress my pupils with the importance of becoming con 

This means that they know exactly what 


scious singers 
to do by definite, tangible thought—thought that embodies 
the correct phonetic and physiological action, upon which 

is based. This produces absolutely sure 
principle is so scientifically worked out it 

a surety and confidence, such confidence 
about by self hypnotism, as is so often 
the case, a means which is only temporary in its results, 
as the cerrect foundation is missing. There are but few 
who find the principles that make up the correct mechan 
ism of tone production, consequently their real growth is 
To be a true interpreter, one must have his 


ail vocal sound 
results, as the 
gives the singer 


not being brought 


hampered 


technic so completely at his fingers’ end that the tone 
flows like a stream when he starts to interpret his song 
w aria. To accomplish this, one must also know the tech 


This takes careful listening, 


nic of the voice from A to Z 
of what produces a per- 


along with the proper knowledge 
Every criticism one reads of our singers these 


fect tone 
days is always one of voice placing and not style, person 
ality, or general artistry, and yet voice is only a very 


small fraction of the whole. It is of first importance, but 
there are still many things to make up the great whole. 
One must have the general education which comes from 
all sorts of experiences along the road of life—languages 
appreciation of art in all forms ; in fact, every possible 
levelopment which makes one’s ‘imagination more vivid, 
and hence ability to color a song or aria 
anc so make an audience feel 

“Another thing—you find few singers nowadays who 
hear their own tone. This is a part of one’s vocal educa- 
tion. Perhaps if some of them could hear themselves, 
they would never sing again,” laughed Miss McLellan. 
“As an earnest, sincere producer and maker of singers, 
my one trial is to keep young artists out of the eye of the big 
public until their technic is such that they have something 
of real value and interest to give. I decry the too early giving 
of public recitals, Do you know the first thing the ma- 
jority of people ask who come to me? Not what kind of 
an artist they will make, hut how much money they can 
eventually earn. Think of it! Yet I cannot altogether 
censor them. People who are financing them keep nagging 
to know when they 


gives one the 


their protegé—nine times out of ten 
will be fit to give a public concert and so pay back the 
money spent. Also, another cruel thing which I have had 


happen to three artists of mine recently is to have a 
patron’s support withdrawn, just as the artist is endeavor- 
ing to climb over the top, Of course, these artists will 
arrive anyway, but life is so short it seems to me a great 
pity for a person to start anything in this direction unless 
he sees it through to a complete finish. In cases where 
the singer succumbs to the desires of the financier and 
makes a premature debut, and naturally fails, then the 





HLEANOR McLELLAN, 
Vocal teacher and coach. 


money ceases regardless of the talent, which has not had 
time enough in which to develop. Some people seem to 
think that six months’ work is all that is required. 1 
always endeavor to keep my pupils from making a false 
start, which is sometimes hard on account of various out- 
side influences brought to bear.” 

“How long does it take to produce a singer?” the writer 
inquired. 

“That is not easy to answer, because it is purely a mat- 
ter of personal application and environment. There are 
many degrees of vocal comprehension; in fact, this is what 
makes teaching so interesting. And there are many sing- 
ers who are not as fast to grasp things as others. At 
best, it takes considerable time before one can become 
what is called a finished artist. The reason I have been 
so successful and all my artists reach their goal is that 
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1 am trying to educate my people vocally, which is vastly 
different from just taking singing lessons. One can do 
that all one’s life and never learn to sing. I teach my 
pupils to think and feel what they are doing, so that they 
can ultimately become perfect masters and mistresses of 
their vocal equipment when they finally come before the 
public.” 

And judging from the clear, concise manner in which 
Miss McLellan explained certain points during the con- 
versation, it would seem that her pupils cannot help but 
succeed. 

Miss Harvard, of whom Miss McL. ellan speaks as being 
a “very sincere and talented artist,” will give her second 
Aeolian Hall recital of this season on April 21, and next 
season eight artists who work with this distinguished 
teacher will give New York recitals. 


“Study of Viola Not sanioeen in 
This Country,” Says Louis Bailly 


In the present evolution of musical education in the 
United States, the study of the viola is not especially ap- 
preciated. The maximum of effort is concentrated on the 
technic of the violin or of the cello, but few are the young 
people who give their time to the special study of the 
viola, which is considered—and quite erroneously—an un- 
grateful instrument. This reputation may have seemed 
justifiable up to the present time, because, fortunately, 
the habit has prevailed of turning to the viola when the 
burden of old age left one to find a greater security in 
the more facile technic of this instrument. 

In truth, if we go back fifty years, we can see, with but 
rare exceptions, how the role of this instrument was mod- 
estly relegated to that of accompanying, and, for this rea- 
son, easily mastered by musicians wearied by the exacting 
demands of a long career. 

Today, by, virtue of the birth of a new art, entitled “Im- 
pressionism,” which overthrows all systems, all rules of 
liarmony, while at the same time transforming the ten- 
dencies, refining the emotions and rendering the percep- 
tive faculties more acute, the role of the viola has become 
more preponderant, because no other instrument possesses 
the means of interpreting so faithfully all the different 
degrees of human sentiments. The richness of its tone 
attains almost the perfect realization of the human voice. 
In it we find all the qualities interpretative of passion, of 
sadness and even of joviality. It is evident that these new 
resources will be put to a greater use in the very near 
future by our modern composers when they are convinced 
that there are worthy interpreters who will play their 
music. : 

The Conservatory of Paris, having perfectly understood 
the importance which this instrument might attain in the 
future, opened its doors a few years ago to young students 
desiring to specialize in the viola. Here, in classes, one 
can work with the same care, the same finish, as in the 
other classes of string instruments. Each year, at the end 
of the scholastic session, specialists, knowing remarkably 
well all the resources of their instrument, are thus sent 
ont well prepared for positions with the various orchestras 
and chamber music societies, 

There is no doubt, also, but that they have contributed in 
no small way to the new conceptions of orchestration as 
demonstrated in our more modern compositions. So much 
for the artistic side of the question; let us touch upon 
another side more prosaic but none the less important, the 
pecuniary. As it is to be hoped that a tide of favorable 
opinion will rise in favor of the rehabilitation of the viola, 
and that an important nucleus of specialists will be formed 
in the United States, these musicians could certainly, from 
the beginning, better their position financially from the 
fact that they could impose their will, having become 
artists conscious of their force. Moreover, they could open 
a new field of exploitation, in appearing as soloists, for 
| am persuaded that the day when the public will know 
this instrument as well as it knows the violin and cello, the 
qualities of beauty inherent in the viola will be appreciated 
all the more. 

A great effort is to be made to attain this end. In Amer- 
ica, being the country of initiatives, let us hope that with 
the coming rehabilitation of the vila, the current of opin 
ion will induce some students to specialize in this branch 
and in the future enlarge the small number of viola play- 
ers who now devote their talent to this instrument. 
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TWO GREATEST 


The World’s Greatest Tenor Is Programming 
and Creating a Furore at All His Recitals With 


“Roses of Picardy” 


Words by FRED. E. WEATHERLY 
SONG (LOW, MEDIUM and HIGH_VOICE) 


ALSO PUBLISHED AS 


VOCAL DUET (FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE) 
VOCAL DUET (FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR) 
FEMALE OCTAVO (QUARTETTE FOR S.S.A.A ) 
MIXED OCTAVO (QUARTETTE FOR S A.T.B.) 
MALE OCTAVO (QUARTETTE FOR T.T.B.B.) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO VIOLIN AND PIANO 
PIANOFORTE SOLO—“ROSES OF PICARDY” WALTZ 
SONG ORCHESTRATIONS (Bb. C. D.) 

14 PARTS AND PIANO 10 PARTS AND PIANO 


CHAPPELL & CO., Ltd. 


41 EAST 34th ST. 


TORONTO: 347 YONGE ST. 


Music by HAYDN WOOD 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A Letter From Percy Grainger to The cAeolian Company 


February 27, 1919. 
Gentlemen: 
In many respects I consider the Duo-Art Piano the most notable inventwn in the annals of music. 


My admiration for this instrument as well as my respect for the ideals and traditions of you: great house 
make me more willing to bind myself to make music-rolls exclusively for the Duo-Art in the future. 


The value of the Duo-Art Piano, indeed the very reason for its being, lies in its ability to reproduce 
the actual performances of the leading pianists. That it does this, and does it to perfection, I am certainly 
in 4 position to know, after many months’ experience with the instrument, io having recorded for it numerous 
compositions of my own and after hearing most, if not all, of the record-rolls sided by others. 


One point I wish to emphasize—the educational value of the Duo-Art. If I were learning the piano 
at this time, I would not confine myself to any individual piano instructor, but would turn to the Duo-Art 
and acquire through its records an intimate knowledge of the style of all the world’s greatest pianists, as 
revealed by these records, I consider such a course by far the best method by which a pianist who has 
passed the first rudimentary stages can develop TRUE ARTISTRY, And I consider that every school and 
conservatory, as well as every home containing music students, should have a Duo-Art to supplement the work 
of the piano instructor. 


I have heard other instruments of the Duo-Art’s nature, but have no hesitation in saying that in repro- 
ducing the playing of a pianist—his rhythm, dynamics and pedaling and, above all, the subtleties of his tone- 


effects— the Duo-Art is vastly superior to any other instrument of its kind. 


Wishing you the great success which the excellence of the Duo-Art ments, I am 


Very sincerely, 


Cer Gromper 


The Art of the Great Pianists 


as revealed by 


HE DUO-ART PIAN 


HE Piano is the world’s favorite musi- 
cal instrument. Wherever civilization 
exists, wherever modern homes are 
maintained, there the piano has its place. 
Among the countless thousands who play 
the piano are a few who reach real mastery 
— who are born with a physical equipment 
that enables them to conquer its technique and 
a genius for creation that makes them artists. 
These few masters of piano-playing the 
worldesteemsmost highly. Under their fingers 
the true beauty of the instrument is revealed 
and all the works of composers, past and 
present, transformed from silent printed sheets 
into living messages of melodious sound. 


A New Piano of Immensely 
Broader Scope 

In the letter shown above from Percy 
Grainger — one of the few great pianists — 
the writer says many significant things about 
a new piano — the Duo-Art. 

He calls it the “most notable invention in 
the annals of music.” Says that its value lies 
in its ability to “reproduce the actual playing 
of the leading pianists.” And that if he were 
learning to play now he would “turn to the 
Duo-Art and acquire, through its records, an 
intimate knowledge of the style of all the 
world’s greatest pianists,” 

In these and the other things said by Percy 
Grainger, in what Paderewski has said in his 
published letter, what Josef Hofmann and 
Harold Bauer have said, is indicated some- 
thing of the extraordinary nature, the won- 


derful capabilities of the Duo-Art Piano. 

Clearly it should be understood that first 
and foremost the Duo-Art is a piano—a con 
ventional piano as it might be called—with 
case and keyboard and musical qualities un 
changed. A piano for hand-playing and prac 
tice and ordinary usage. 

Then, that it is a Pianola—the instrument 
that every one may play, putting his or her 
own expression into the music, finding often 
for the first time a means by which to give 
voice in music to the interpretative instinct 
with which all humanity, in some measure, 
is endowed. 

And lastly it is a reproducing instrument. 
A piano upon which an artist may play some 
chosen composition and which possesses the 
power to repeat of itself the identical per- 


. formance without change, modification or 


loss of any pianistic detail. 


The Duo-Art’s Value in 
the Home 


Grainger says in another letter on the subject of 
the Duo-Art (for, like the other great pianists, he is 
most enthusiastic over this wonderful instrument): 
“To many, the atmosphere of public concerts greatly 
heightens their appreciation of music; but to more 
musical natures this is not so. The more musical 
individual desires to concentrate his or her faculties 
on the music only, to glean from sound alone the 
mystical messages that only music can convey. To 
such the Duo-Art provides an ideal way of hearing 
piano music—reposefully in the home, to be studied 
and enjoyed just as literature can be studied and 
enjoyed from the printed book.” 

And this is Percy Grainger speaking—one of the 
world’s most famous pianists, protege and intimate 


HE Duo-Art Piano may be obtained as a Grand or Upright |Piano in the following makes: 


Steinway, Steck, Stroud and the famous Weber. 


Every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday afternoon, at three o'clock, Duo-Art Recitals 


are given in the beautiful Salon on the Fourth Floor of Aeolian Hail. 


The Aeolian Company extends 


a cordial invitation to all music-lovers to attend one of these Recitals and hear the Duo-Art Piano 
reproduce the playing of the famous pianists who are recording their interpretations for this wonderful instru- 
ment. Comparison recitals are held on Tuesday afternoons. Private demonstrations at your convenience. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY: 


Makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion—The Greater Phonograph 


In MANHATTAN 
29 West 42nd Street 


In THE BRONX 
367 E. 149th Street 


In NEWARK 
895 Broad Street 


In BROOKLYN 
11 Flatbush Ave. 


Josef Hofmann 


friend of Edwaid Greig, composer ol international 
repute, 

What he says shows what the Duo-Art means in 
the home. Ability to enjoy, quietly and without 
distraction, the privilege of listening at will to the 
playing of all the greatest pianists. And this means 


the most beautiful of all piano playing 


Some of the Artist-Contributors to the 
Duo-Art’s Repertoire 


Ernest Hutcheson 
Alberto Jonas 
Alexander Lambert 
Raoul Laparra 
Ethel Leginska 
Tina Lerner 
Guiomar Novaes 
Ignace Jan Paderewski 
Jobn Powell 
Rosita Renard 
Camille Saint Saens 
Ernest Schelling 
Arthur Shattuck 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Mana Zucca 

and many others 


Adriano Ariani 
Harold Bauer 
Caroline Cone-Baldwin 
Carolyn Beebe 
Magdeleine Brard 
Ferruccio Busoni 
Winifred Byrd 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Teresa Carreno 
George Copeland 
Alfred Cortot 
Walter Damrosch 
Carl Friedberg 
Arthur Friedheim 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Rudolph Ganz 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Aurelio Giornt 
Leopold Godowsky 
Catherine Goodson 
Percy Grainger 
Enrique Granados 
Mark Hambourg 
Victor Herbert 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


April 10, 1919 


MUSIC PROPAGANDA, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Part II, Germany: Its Music, Language, Schools 


[In last week’s article on “France: Its Science, Art, 
Literature, Music,” Mr. Lucas dwelt at length on the 
artistic monuments which France had bequeathed to 
the world, pointing out, incidentally, that, of all the 
arts, only in music has a Frenchman of pure blood 
failed to attain the highest pinnacle. He referred to the 
extensive propaganda for its music which France has 
been making in this country in the last two years and 
wrote: “I wish to see American music freed from all 
bondage, French, Italian or German.”—Editor’s Note.] 

In an English newspaper I recently saw a letter from a 
native cf Germany thanking the British public for its great 
benevolence and generosity in coming to the relief of Ger- 
many after the trials and devastation of the war. As the 
newspaper was 103 years old, the writer must have re- 
ferred to the Napoleonic wars, when Prussia and the 
other allies were united with England under the supreme 


command of Wellington to crush the French armies under 
the direction of Napoleon. 

A century later, however, the Germans had so far for- 
gotten their gratitude to England that they were doing 
their best to injure cverything English they could lay their 
hands on, even to the ridiculous length of destroying a 
few manuscripts by Shakespeare which the British owner 
had sent to the Leipsic exhibition. 

A hundred years ago the newspapers of France and 
England were waging an implacable war of words against 
each other. When the great war of 1914 began and 
France and England found themselves united in arms 
against the common foe, the Frenchmen suddenly discov- 


ered what sturdy champions of honor and justice the 
English were. The English were careful to suppress all 
the dramas of Shakespeare in which the hereditary enemy 
of England was so mercilessly reviled, and the unrivalled 


bravery and noble patriotism of the sons of France were 
lauded to the skies. In the days of Napoleon the English 
had little good to say about a Frenchman. When Na- 


poleon was on board the British ship bound for St. Helena 
he asked Lord Lowther, “Why do you not let me remain 
in England upon my parole of honor?” 

‘You forget,” replied the Englishman, “that some hun- 
dreds of French officers violated their parole of honor, 
and that not only you did not express any indignation 
against them, but received them with particular distinc- 
tion.” Today, of course, the civilized world firmly believes 
that a German's word is not to be trusted. 


Emotionalism Against Reason 


Why do I mention these contradictions of history? Sim- 
ply to show that no man is able to judge sanely when his 
emotions are violently excited. It matters not whether the 


exciting cause is anger, hatred, or love. Emotion and 
reason are forever at odds, That being so, it seems to 
me unwise to act upon an emotional impulse and do a need- 
lessly foolish thing which the judgment later on will con- 


demn. The bitterness of the recent war will pass away 
in a very few years. 

Emotion always burns itself out and leaves the calm 
light of reason supreme, like the moon that shines at 
last when the lightning of the thunder storm has flashed 
and disappeared. The Germans who destroyed the Shake- 
speare manuscripts were filled with rage against England. 
But the German students of literature who are yet unborn 
will regret to read the history of that futile foolishness. The 
German army will not gain glory by its seemingly need- 
less destruction of Rheims Cathedral. And can any sanely 
reasonable man believe that he is injuring any one but him- 
self in rejecting the great works of coments musical 
composers? Of course, as I am what is conveniently 
called an Anglo-Saxon, I have in my veins what the Ger- 
mans call fish blood. If the Germans mean that fish 
blooded men use reason rather than emotional impulse as 
their guide, I sincerely hope I am entirely fishy. The 
Germans wrote and sang with tremendous fervor a hymn 
of hate against England. An English choir learned the 
hymn and attempted to sing it in London, but the roars of 
laughter prevented its performance. During the same 
period the music of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner 
was as well received as ever by the British public. Do 
not let the Germans think, however, that the public which 
accepts the best German music is going to let emotional 
impulse overrule its judgment on other matters connected 
with the war. The British Seamen’s Union has decided to 
close British ports and British ships to German sailors 
for a period of six and a half years. That is a matter 
of discriminating judgment and not the impulse of excited 
emotionalism. The Germans have committed crimes on 
the high seas. Have they committed crimes in music? 
Have not a few Germans written the best and most en- 
during music the world has ever heard , 

Everybody laughed when Mark Twain related how sad 
he felt at the grave of Adam. Why? Simply because 
Adam had been dead such an enormously long time. In 
the same sense it seems ridiculous to me to be a with 
composers who died long before there was a suSpicion of 
war 


What German Music Means 


Music is not an art the Germans have acquired by war. 
It was not seized from France like Alsace, nor wrested 
from Denmark like Schleswig-Holstein, nor conquered 
from Poland iike the provinces of Posen, Kalisz and Plock. 
The Germans have made music for centuries. The French 
were the great architects of western Europe ars ago. 
The English have always taken to the sea. Nearly 600 
years ago Jean Froissart, the French historian, describes 
a sea fight in which the Spanish fleet was destroyed by the 
English seamen. Before the battle the English King, Ed- 
ward III, sat on deck and had his minstrels play to him a 
dance from Germany. 

Music is Germany’s supreme means of expressing the 








By Clarence Lucas 


hest that is in the German race. All of Germany's troubles 
have been brought upon her by the misdirection of that 
diseased and crippled meglomaniac, William Hohenzollern. 
Not a note of the great music of Germany has been com- 
posed by a Prussian, and out of the hundreds of millions 
of Teutons who have been born since the days of Bach 
there were only about a dozen composers whose music is 
needed by the world. If Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Wagner, Brahms are to be banned, how can patriotic 
Americans tolerate the Spanish paintings of Velasquez and 
Murillo in the Metropolitan Museum of Art? ‘Has the 
crime of the Maine and the rest of the war with Spain been 
so soon forgotten? 

The ancient law of Moses—an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth—has been modified into something far less bar- 
baric by modern civilization. But now there is a society 
in America which wishes to punish the good music of 
Germans and Austrians for the bad deeds done through 
Prussian influence. There might be some justification for 
punishing murder with murder, torture with torture, fire 
with fire, starvation with starvation, but by no rule of 
equity can good music be treated as criminal. This is not 
pro-Germanism, but common sense. The Germans who 
composed the music I desire to hear are all dead. Am I 
pro-hog and pro-hen because I eat ham and eggs? I have 
no inteution of associating with the animals that produced 
the delectable rations. Nevertheless, it is certain that the 
public which held “Parsifal” in reverential awe before the 
war is not going to set aside its emotionalism and use dis- 
criminating judgment immediately after the war. 


Musical Propaganda?—Pouf! 


The Germans have been accused of using their music as 
propaganda. Propaganda—Oh, beauteous word! The war 
has bequeathed us camouflage and propaganda. Both had 
their use, no dou't, though both have lost their novelty. 
Personally, I do not believe that the Germans ever found 
it necessary to propagate their music. It spread unaided. 
The Germans had to make laws to prevent their ra 
singers from going abroad under certain conditions. Were 
not Lilli Lehmann and other lesser artists heavily fined 
by the German opera houses for visiting the United States 
and breaking their German contracts? There is a Russian 
musical organization in New York, and there have been 
a number of recent French musical undertakings with the 
avowed intention of spreading a knowledge of French 
music over the American continent. A few years ago a 
London orchestra traveled in the United States, but played 
no English works. The Italians have a strongly organ- 
ized force for the cultivation of Italian opera. Where and 
when have the Germans done as much for their music? 


Prohibit the German Language 


There are a number of good reasons why the German 
language should be prohibited. German literature is full 
of references to the glory of Germany’s military might and 
the superiority of all things German. The German lan- 
guage tends to prevent, or at least delay, the conversion of 
Teutons into good American citizens. As I do not under- 
stand a word of the language and have always disliked it 
merely for its unpleasant sound, I am unqualified to write 
about it. I quote, therefore, from Knight Dunlap, pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He says: “A knowledge of German introduces 
the student to no literature worthy of the name. The two 
or three authors whose names are suggested by the expres- 
sion ‘German literature’ are important merely because they 
are the best Germen affords. The type of thought 
to which German introduces the student is, at the most, 
valuable as an anthropological curiosity. The salient 
characteristic of the German language, which accounts for 
many German peculiarities which otherwise would be puz- 
zling, is that it is a language in which it is impossible to 
think clearly. It belongs to the childhood of civilization 
and is incompetent to deal with the complex problems of 
modern life. Such are the inevitable results when 
an infantile language is applied to problems of a civiliza- 
tion which has outgrown by centuries the stage of that lan- 
guage. Similar would be the results if a wood carver 
attempted to execute arabesques with an axe.” 

It is natural that Germans should prefer to sing in Ger- 
man than in any other language. A Frenchman finds 
French easier, and an Englishman finds English easier, be- 
cause each language has a different place in the mouth and 
calls into play practically another set of muscles. This 
statement is probably exaggerated, but it will serve to ex- 
plain why the German singers, backed by the prestige of 
the great composers, have caused many Americans to be- 
lieve that German is a better vehicle for song than English 
is. Another reason why the language of Schumann and 
Wagner is so highly esteemed is that so much glorious 
music has been set to German words. On the other hand, 
the choicest lyrics of Herrick, the sonnets of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, the poems of Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
have frequently been treated to the commonest kind of aca- 
demic counterpoint and ballad sentimentality. But the 
strongest of all arguments against the use of the German 
language in American and English concert rooms and 
opera houses is that the public does not understand it. 
Even if it could be proved that the nine choirs of angels 
Dante heard in the highest heavens sang the German text 
of Brahms’ “Requiem,” and if it was an established fact 
that Adam and Eve in their original purity warbled to 
each other in the most exalted of Hanoverian accents, the 
stupidity of singing in German to an English speaking audi- 
ence remains. A poor translation understood is better 
than paradisiacal gibberish. It is especially foolish to sing 
the dramas of Wagner in an unintelligible tongue. Wag- 
ner wrote his music for the play. He did not use his text 
like the “Hosanna in Excelsis” and the “Agnus Dei qui 


tollis peccata mundi” of the Latin masses where the same 


_bles for the vocal phrases. 


phrases are repeated indefinitely merely to furnish sylla- 
Wagner’s dramas in a lan- 
guage that is not understood are like Shakespeare’s plays 
at a moving picture theater with the words omitted. Let 
us by all means have the best of Germany’s music, but take 
away the German text, which is' meaningless and unpleas- 
ant to hear, and which can only help to prolong the preju- 
dice the world now has against all things German. If the 
Germans themselves are wise, they will suppress as much 
as they can of all that is obnoxiously German and let the 
music of their great composers plead for them. 


Deluded School Teachers 


It is my belief that a very great deal of the socalled German 
propaganda in America has been done by American school 
teachers. From a schoolmaster’s point of view German 
is an admirable country. There are order, system, method, 
classification seen at their very best. There everything is 
done according to rule, and the German public remains for- 
ever subject to the head master. G. W. Steevens wrote 
that “in Germany there seem to be many varieties of 
police. With us police is just police. In Germany, 
it may be building police, street police, five: kinds of fire 
police, charged respectively with preventing, announcing, 
and putting out fires, with the regulation of explosives, and 
with sweeping chimveys. Then there are business police, 
press police, and sub-sectional police dealing with lodgings, 
particulars of residence of inhabitants, passports, domestic 
servants, lost property, factories, clubs, public meetings, 
cruelty to animals, the keeping of large dogs, and skating.” 
The German, in fact, is regulated all his life like a school- 
boy. A country that is modeled after a school is naturally 
admired by school teachers. No doubt many Americans 
have grown up to manhood with ideas concerning Germany 
which were acquired from their school teachers. 

The German government and people are not to be held 
guilty for the propaganda made by American school teach- 
ers who admire the schoolboy system of Germany. 

Perhaps another reason why Germany was formerly 
held in much higher esteem by Americans than she de- 
served may be drawn from a passage in Buckle’s “History 
of Civilization.” He says: “The highest intellects have, in 
Germany, so outstripped the general progress of the nation 
that there is no sympathy between the two parties. . . 
Their great authors address themselves, not to their coun- 
try, but to each other. All this has widened the 
original breach and increased the distance which separates 
the great German thinkers from that dull and plodding class 
which, though it lies immediately beneath them, still re- 
mains uninfluenced by their knowledge. In Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, we see a civilization precisely the 
reverse of this. We see a country of which it has been 
truly said that in no other are there so few men of great 
learning and so few men of great ignorance. . .. The 
stock of American knowledge is small, but it is spread 
through all classes; the stock of German knowledge is im- 
mense, but it is confined to one class.” 

It is possible, therefore, that many Americans have made 
the mistake of thinking that an eminent German scientist 
Or musician represented the average German citizen in the 
same way that one American citizen is about as good as 
another American citizen. That may account for the high 
esteem in which many third rate fellow countrymen of 
Brahms and Wagner are held in America today—or were 
held before the war. 


Hear All the German Music You Like 


Do not let the reader imagine that in listening to the 
music of the great German composers he is helping Ger- 
many to escape the punishment of the war. France has 
not recovered from the loss of her vigorous young man- 
hood caused by the wars of the ambitious Napoleon. Nor 
is Germany fit to resume her place as a vigorous competi- 
tor among the nations. The best of her young manhood 
has perished. The children of the present generation will not 
recover the vitality lost in four years of underfeeding and 
the coming years of poverty. The spirit of the race has 
been broken. The German Saas the whole world turned 
against him and that he is despised. It may be that he 
will be in a chastened mood to write better music, now 
that the arrogance has been knocked out of him. But if 
a few Germans have written the world’s best music—which 
they certainly have—why should any American think he is 
displaying his patriotism by prohibiting the music of 
Germany? 

I could continue this analysis of the German mind and 
character, however imperfect my analysis might be. I 
should have liked to touch upon the subject of philosophy 
and show that the radical difference between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic mind is that the former follows the in- 
ductive method and the latter the deductive. But I con- 
sidered the subject too dull for musical readers, and 
though the editor gave me leave to express myself in my 
own way, I shall not presume any further on the reader’s 
patience. 
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“ONE OF THE GREAT CONDUC.- 
TORS OF THE DAY” 


Giorgio Polacco, the great Italian 
conductor, appea as “guest” with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, at 
the “makeup” p m for the week 
of October 18 and 19, postponed on 
account of the influenza epidemic. 

A program which brought forth 
symphonic art in various forms was 
selected by Mr. Polacco with a dis- 
crimination and a ical judg t 
of unerring instinct. Beethoven's 
“Eroica” symphony, No. 3, in E flat, 
Debussy’s suite “La Mer” (three im- 
pressionistic tone pictures of the 
sea), a nocturne by Giuseppe Mar- 
tucci and an excerpt from Wagner’s 
music drama, “Tristan and Isolde,” 
gave variety of widely divergent 
kind, and with all these contrasting 
and differing schools and styles of 
orchestral music Giorgio Polacco 
showed not only conversant knowl- 
edge but a mastery in interpretation. 

he Beethoven symphony, one of 
the longest of the nine, and one of 
the most exhaustive as to structural 
and musical completeness, afforded 
this conductor a wide scope for his 
analytical qualities and a good op- 
portunity for adjustment of tempos, 

Of Debussy’s “La Mer,” a descrip- 
tive tone poem, which in direct con- 
trast to the strict formal style of 
Beethoven, is cerebral as well as im- 
aginative, we had at this concert a 
better chance for appreciation than 
when performed here almost ten 
years ago. f 

It was the first Wagner that we 
have had on our program this season, 
and its sensuous beauty, its intense 
glow, its vertebrate build, all came 
forth under Polacco’s direction with 
extraordinary effect. 

Surely such enthusiasm, such so- 
nority of tone, such fine spun pianis- 
simo, such passionate song, have not 
often come forth from our orchestra 
as in this closing number of Polacco’s 
program. His magnetic personality, 
his evident eagerness to put his own 
musical self into the reproduction of 
the pieces which he directed, and his 
ability to carry both the members of 
the orchestra and the audience with 
him through his interpretations dis- 
close in him one of the great con- 
ductors of the day. 

He made a red letter day of yes- 
terday afternoon in the annals of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs and was given a hearty welcome 
by the audience. The same pro- 
gram, with Polacco conducting, will 
be repeated this evening.—Maurice 
Rosenfeld in the Chicago Daily News. 





“NAPOLEON TRANSLATED INTO 
TERMS OF MUSIC” 


The makeup concert yesterday 
afternoon brought in a _ guest-con- 
ductor in the person of Giorgio Po- 
lacco, well known this season in 
Chicago, but making his first appear- 
ance with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. He was one of the ele- 
ments that gave brilliancy and charm 
to the recently ended season of opera 
at the Auditorium. He is not only a 
musician, but a personality in music, 
and genuine personalities are not so 
common that they can readily be dis- 
pensed with. 

An enthusiast to the last degree 
he is in his music, peppery, ebullient, 
yet stopping just this side of the line 
of extravagance; with all his enthu- 
siasm, maintaining an intense desire 
for the mellowness and balance 
which make for an orderly arrange- 
ment of music; at all times a com- 
mander, brooking no interference or 
difference of opinion. If Napoleon 
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“One of the Great Conductors of the Day” and a “Napoleon translated into terms of music” 


could be translated into terms of mu- 
sic, he would probably be very much 
the same sort of a person as Giorgio 
Polacco. 

He was a success throughout, and 
deservedly. There may be several 
seasons before Polacco appears in 
Chicago again. He could not have 
made a more moving or more elo- 


quent valedictory. Music is never 
commonplace when he lifts his ba- 
ton. It could not be. He is too great 
a personality.— Edward C. Moore in 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


“A POETIC DREAM OF MUSIC” 


Until yesterday, we had known Mr. 
Polacco only as an operatic con- 
ductor, one of the greatest operatic 
conductors of the generation, whose 
stirring, remarkable interpretations 
of “La Gioconda,” “Aida,” ‘“Butter- 
fly,”’ “Loreley” and the well worn 
“Traviata” and “Rigoletto” were the 
irresistible magnets throughout the 
season of last winter. 

With his performance yesterday, 
conducting a strange orchestra, un- 
familiar with two of the numbers, 
Mr. Polacco proved his right to be 
counted among the great symphonic 
conductors as well. 

Polacco’s work throughout the 
afternoon was forceful, magnetic, 
sincerely artistic and musical; strong, 
without theatricality or brutal force; 
sober, refined, restrained, eloquent 
and distinctly personal. 

It will be difficult to imagine a 
more beautiful reading of the Marcia 
Funebre in the “Eroica” symphony 
of Beethoven, a reading marked by 
profound thought and feeling, curved 
in long, fine melodic lines, shaded 
without affectation or obviousness, 
classic without dryness, always full 





of color and emotion. Truly the fu- 
neral of a hero. The Scherzo, too, 
was faultless. 

One of the most exquisite moments 
of the afternoon came with Martuc- 
ci’s lovely “Notturno,” which I had 
never heard before; surely one of the 
most charming emanations from the 
Italian modern school. 


Reads with Heart 


Mr. volacco read it with his heart 
and not his eyes; directed it with his 
emotions and not his baton. It was 
really a poetic dream of music. 

Debussy’s “La Mer” was also new 
to me, and I was glad to have had 
this opportunity of hearing these 
three typical orchestral sketches by 
the late and great French genius. 
They are particularly idiomatic, but 
also very pellucid Debussy music, and 
conceived by Mr. Polacco in the typ- 
ical spirit of their suggested titles. 
It is a splendid work, both imagina- 
tive and brilliant. 

The great nerve stimulant came 
with the finale, The Tristan love mu- 
sic, the deathless Prelude and Isolde’s 
“Love-Death.” 

Mr. Polacco knows his Wagner. 
All the poetry, passion, and beauty 
of the score were drawn and repro- 
duced for us in his glowing, fervid 
but beautifully restrained interpreta- 
tion of this master work. 

The public received Mr. Polacco 
with the warmth and cordiality which 
are his due, and we tender a vote of 
thanks to Messrs. Wessels and Voe- 
geli for having given us this unwont- 
ed artistic pleasure. 

During his short sojourn among us 
Mr. Polacco has written his name in 
the bedrock of our musical history. 
He will not be forgotten.—Herman 
Devries in the Chicago American. 


“POLACCO GAVE THE CONVEN.- 
TION A VIVIFYING SHOCK” 
The popular apothegm that “music 

is the universal language which 
knows no racial bonds nor national 
frontiers” always receives a discon- 
certing jolt the instant a man takes 
a step outside of the traditional 
boundaries. Of course, Giorgio Po- 
lacco was violating the conventions 
in appearing in a symphony concert 
hall, since custom, more fell than the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, has 
decreed that an Italian belongs in the 
opera house. 

Mr. Polacco, who made such a pow- 
erful impression on the public during 
the season of opera last winter in the 
Auditorium, was the guest-conductor 
at the concert of yesterday afternoon 
in Orchestra Hall, and he gave the 
old convention, regarding the proper 
place for an Italian, a vivifying 
shock. 

Mr. Polacco began the concert with 
an impressive reading of Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” symphony. It was not the 
traditional interpretation. There was 
a greater intensity, deeper shadows 
and higher lights, than we have been 
accustomed to, but always with the 
sense that a man of strong personal- 
ity and deep feeling for the music 
was bringing out of it what he be- 
lieved to be the true meaning. Mr. 
Polacco was so sure of himself and 
had such absolute command of the 
men that he could slow down sud- 
denly from a furious pace and then 
pick up the time again without the 
slightest awkwardness. While there 
was constant yet ever-varying beauty 
in the balance of the color scheme, 
the most striking thing about Mr. 
Polacco’s reading was the strength 
of the rhythmic accent. The basis of 
the musical structure was this rhyth- 
mic force, which came not with the 
metronomic accuracy of the congen- 
ital time-beater, but with the vigor 
of a man who really felt the rhythm 
with the infinite variety of its pulsa- 
tions and knew how to get it from 
the men. 

The men of the orchestra respond- 
ed admirably to Mr. Polacco. Espe- 
cially in the scherzo they played with 
a crispness and clarity which were 
astonishing. Mr. Polacco demanded 
the utmost of orchestral virtuosity in 
this movement, and the men showed 
him that they had it. 

As has been noted before, what 
music needs is a periodical Mediter- 
raneanization. Without a warm 
breath from the south it becomes be- 
numbed.—Karleton Hackett in Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


“MANY MINUTES OF APPLAUSE” 

This intensely dramatic music, with 
its elemental emotionalism, its keen 
dissection of human feeling, showed 
Polacco on his biggest side, both as 
conductor and interpreter, and, al- 
though coming at the close of an ar- 
duous program, kept the audience in 
its seats for many minutes with una- 
nimity of applause. 

In his hands the baton becomes the 
big stick of uncompromising author- 
ity, its geometric fervor lashing al- 
most with fury at times the individ- 
ual groups of instruments, with never 
a moment of flagging. 

The reading of Beethoven’s hero 
symphony, the “Eroica,” was one of 
dynamic splendor. 

Polacco’s was the brilliant conduct- 
ing of a forceful personality, and 
although one may prefer him in the 
guise of opera conductor, where he is 
without a peer, he certainly is inter- 
esting in the concert hall, and the un- 
mistakable reaction he won from the 
audience was richly deserved.—Hen- 
riette Weber in Chicago Herald Ex- 
aminer. 





Mr. Polacco Is Artistic Director of the del Rivero Opera Seasons, Mexico City, 
May and June, September and October, 1919, with Caruso, Raisa,;and Ruffo 
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| “IMPOSSIBLE TO PRACTICE THE ART OF GREEK 
DANCING WITHOUT ACQUIRING A POWERFUL 
IMPULSE TOWARD MUSIC,” SAYS HELEN MOLLER 


Noted Dancer and Teacher Expresses Her Interesting Views on Music and Plasto-Mimetics 











who lament, or assert with critical significance, 
exist no “ballets” composed for Greek dancers, 
will read with advantage to themselves the re- 
marks on that subject recently made by Helen Moller for 
ation in the Musicas, Courter. These remarks were 
strong impulse toward serious music study 
and practise evinced by a constantly increasing majority 
of Miss Moller’s pupils in Greek dancing and plasto-mim- 
etic In recognition, and approval, of this tendency Miss 
Moller has added to the curriculum of her school not only 
practice and voice culture, but general music study 
ints of both the creative and the interpre 
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These studies, she announces, will receive special atten 
tion even during the six weeks’ session of her summer 
acation school, located among the green hills of West 
chester County, beginning on the first Monday of July 
Aside from the modern living accommodations,” says 
Miss Moller, “the scene of our summer work, with its 
farm and orchards, is truly Arcadian—and was not the 
ractise of music as truly as dancing an important fea 
ture of life in Arcady?” She goes on to say 


‘lt impossible to practise the art of Greek dancing, 
vith its demand for accompanying music of the highest 
quality in its rhythms and color, without acquiring a power 
f toward music as a means of musical expres 
siot The more we yield our trained bodies to the mean 
better becomes our intimate understand 
ing and appreciation of music. I remember my astonish 
ment at first on learning that our interpretations of mus 

frequently declared to amount to actual visualizations 
ideas to and stimulated the powers of composers 
But all this is now accepted, and we know that our visible, 
representations of musical masterpieces not only 
inspiring to ourselves but to professional 
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hallet is a artificial affair, as 
mventional dances of and the 
mechanical forms were useful to 
music. We know many a fine 
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composition by the name given to a dance, and we could 
not afford to have the ballet music -expurgated from the 
libraries of such masters as Mozart, Gluck, Lulli, Rossini, 
Bellini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Delibes and a score of others. 

“I have long been convinced that the impulse of so 
many of the master composers to write ballet music was 
due to a feeling of regret that music combines so grudg- 
ingly with her sister arts. Music’s peculiar advantages of 
variety and continuity held over the works of the painter 
or sculptor are compensations which probably cause an 
equal amount of envy on the part of masters of the 
graphic and plastic arts, as neither of these is able to 
present more than a momentary aspect of their subject. 
When that subject is animated, living, the total absence of 
that characteristic quality—except in the imagination of 
the beholder—in the graven or pictured counterfeit is a 
deficiency for which there is no remedy. A single instant 
of perfection is seized and perpetuated—that is all. Yet 
that is enough to emphasize music’s evanescent character, 
in which nothing can be perpetuated, since its recorded 
form amounts only to the barest skeleton. 

“Devotion to music and the classic dance with equal 
intelligence and fidelity not only is natural but logical. 
The chief power and glory of both lie in the directness of 
their appeal to the emotions. Music creates no definite 
mental image, tells no story; its influence goes far deeper 
than any fiction, for it represents pure beauty, which .is 
truth. It is the same with the classic dance, in which the 
ideal living figures interpret and transmit emotions 
through the sense of sight—as though they were master- 
pieces of sculpture miraculously animated and capable of 
a thousand changing expressions and possessing music’s 
advantage of continuity in their appeal. 

“No other form of the dance exhibits this close associa- 
tion with music. The figures in neither the conventional 
nor the Russian ballet convey to the beholder more than 
a very limited sense of the character of the music which 
accompanies their movements. There is a visualization 
of rhythm and of climax, but not of the more elusive 
qualities of phrasing and color which represent the actual 
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WARD-STEPHENS AT THE PIANO 








Tickets: $2, $1.50, $1, 75 and 50 cents 
Boxes $15 Plus 10 per cent War Tax 





PROGRAMME 


I 
GIAMMAI PROVAI, from “La Donna Vanna,” 
NICCOLA PICCINNI 


WHEN DAISIES PIED AND VIOLETS BLUE, 
THOMAS ARNE 


AUTOLYCUS’ SONG..........-.065 JAMES GREENHILL 

BEE PAREO 6 606066 don cvccsvesvcvens COSIMO BOTTEGARI 

RIDENTE LA CALMA.........ssceccsceerecess MOZART 
II 


SOROKA (The Magpie and the Little Gypsy Dancer), 
MOUSSORGSKY 


PIESNIA LUBASHI (The Song of the Bride), 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
KAKA MNIE BOLNO (Keen the Pain)..RACHMANINOV 
Y CWCU FACH (Cuckoo Dear) . 
Y FAM A’ I BABAN (Mother and Her Babe) } OLD WELSH 


Ill 
EPAMBEICE ihre sscddlevdcesdvtes HECTOR BERLIOZ 
LIOISEAU BLEU.....cccccsscccsvce CAMILLE DECREUS 
L’HEURE EXQUISE.,........:.eeeaveers M. POLDOWSKI 
LA CIGALR. 0. cc cscccecscocecs .«BRNEST CHAUSSON 
IV 
FEQURINNG « o.cccensscodveceenovecores TERESA DEL RIEGO 
ERG) DER. PIPER. 03 oc cescicessccsnse PEARL G. CURRAN 
FROM HILLS OF DREAMS........... MARION BAUER 
WHEN AS THE TOUCH OF ICY BILLOWS, 


A. D. VOLPE 
oipsavevecscubadvespesa’s WARD-STEPHENS 


KNABE PIANO 
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EDDY BROWN IN NEW ROLE. 
The above pictures show the young violinist working on the 
music of a comedy by Hdgar Allen Wolff called “Roly Boly 
Eyes” which will be produced by a well known theatrical 
firm very shortly. Mr. Brown is much interested in this 
work, and judging from tunes already completed the music 
is bound to become popular. 





soul of music. The ballet forms are too rigid, the re- 
sources of their figures too mechanical, and the purpose 
of telling a story, of enacting a drama, too imperative to 
be visualized by any such means. 

“I have yet to meet the intelligent, capable musician who 
does not entirely agree with the spirit of this statement. 
Thinking musicians are well aware of the great difficul- 
ties of popularizing the results of their highest efforts. 
These difficulties are largely due to the fact that the ma- 
jority of human beings are to a much greater extent eye- 
minded than ear-minded. What they gain through the 
sense of sight makes a far greater impression upon their 
esthetic natures than what they receive through the sense 
of hearing. Therefore, music needs the classic dance as 
much as the classic dance needs music—and not merely 
to strengthen their educational message, but for mutual 
inspiration to creation and interpretation. 

“Quite a number of my pupils in classic dancing are 
more than good singers or instrumentalists—they are 
really capable musicians, gaining constantly in creative and 
interpretative ability. They are fully aware that the im- 
pulse toward music comes from their constant practice of 
visualizing music in their Greek dancing and their plasto- 
mimetics. These indications are indeed so encouraging 
that I do not feel the slightest hesitation in planning ex- 
tensively for future work in my school on a basis which 
will pa the study and practice of music an integral part 
of the classic dancing course. 

“With this object in view, I have developed a system 
of plasto-mimetic symbols which, printed in connection 
with the musical score, will form a record of the essen- 
tials in the visual, or dancing, part of the dual perform- 
ance. The first recorded example of this close union of 
the two arts will shortly be published.” 


Newark’s Police Memorial Services 
Conducted by S. A. Baldwin 


On Sunday, March 30, memorial services were held at 
Proctor’s Theater, Newark, N. J., in honor of twenty- 
three departed members of that city’s police force. Re- 
ligious selections were sung by the Police Glee Club, under 
the direction of Sidney A. Baldwin. Others who rendered 
selections were: Edna E. Langenburg, Marie Hurst and 
Professor A. J. Hollywood, J. Wesley Hurst, Sarah Mar- 
tin Gribben, Mrs. Wesley J. Hurst and Edward J. McNa- 
mara. 


Dorothy Jardon Re-engaged for Vaudeville 

Dorothy Jardon, the dramatic soprano who made such 
a pronounced impression recently in “Fedora,” at the New 
York season of the Chicago Opera, kas been reengaged for 
vaudeville (a field in which Miss Jardon is no stranger) 
and will spend some months touring the country and 
ve a salary which is reported to be unusually profit- 
able. 





Aschenfelder Pupil Scores 


Grace Strasburger, an artist-pupil of Louis Aschenfel- 
der, appeared in concert at the Grantly Club, Far Hills, 
N. ). the evening of March 17. She was enthusiastically 
applauded following a program of modern and classic 
songs. 
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May Peterson Gives Enjoy- 
able Concert 


“May Peterson, American singer, is a 
cosmopolitan artist of many talents. She 
is the embodiment of spiritual, mental and 
physical poise, all of which gave to her 
vocal work last night at Trinity Auditorium 
that final touch of completeness which many 
a singer more mature than she lacks. 

“She is equipped with a voice capable of 
remarkable melodic inflections which she 
used with artistic discretion throughout her 
program. 

“L. E. Behymer is to be congratulated on 
his enterprise in securing Miss Peterson and 
musicians and students who did not hear 
her have suffered an artistic loss.”— Los 
Angeles Express, March 12, 1919. 


New Prima Donna Wins 
Tacomans 





“In the first place, May Peterson has a 
golden voice such as is not equaled by many 
prima donnas of today. Then she has a 
personality and a charm which together 
with her wonderful physical beauty com- 
bine to make her a most lovable character. 


Peterson’s 
Pacific Coast Successes 


But above all she is human. She under- 
stands the songs she sings, and she makes 
her audience understand them. Miss Peter- 
son chooses the songs that all Americans 
are sure to like and it was hard to tell 
which ones were enjoyed most.”—Tacoma 
Daily Ledger, March 7, 1919. 


“Last evening May Peterson, the third 
American soprano of the season, sang at 
Trinity Auditorium, thereby ending in the 
minds of her audience any possible doubts 
as to the permanent arrival of the American 
singer. She has a beautifully clear produc- 
tion. The American singer does not as a 
rule sing French songs well, but last evening 
Miss Peterson was encored for her French 
songs repeatedly. Her program was broad 
and varied.”—Los Angeles Times, March 
12, 1919. 


Soprano Scores Big Success 
in Recital 





“To sing a program of songs of 17 num- 
bers, to repeat many of them because of in- 
sistent applause and to give in addition 
thereto a half dozen extras is sufficient in 
itself to certify that the recital at which all 
of this happened must have been a decided 
success. 

“Except for what they had read about 
her, Miss Peterson was an unknown quan- 
tity to the local music patrons. Vacant 
seats, however, were few indeed and seldom 
has an artist attracted so well when break- 
ing into a new field. Miss Peterson’s voice 
is of beautiful auality, of remarkable even- 
ness and her enunciation is a delight.”— 
Portland (Ore.) Journal, March 6, 1919. 


“Seldom does conservative Portland ac- 
cord en entirely new singer the enthusiastic 
ovation which was given May Peterson at 
the Heilig last night. This is usually re- 
served for Schumann-Heink and_ other 
favorites. Ten times did the singer respond 
to encores, and at the end of the program 
when all well-mannered audiences should 
put on their wraps and depart, this audience 
refused to move until its new favorite had 
responded to not one, but four encore num- 
bers. 

“Beautiful, charming and gracious, the 
artist won popular favor the instant she 
stepped onto the stage.”—Portland Telc- 
gram, March 6, 19109. 





May Peterson Heard at 
Savoy 





Well-Voiced Art Congenially Persuasive 
In Its Expressions 





“May Peterson’s singing was elegiac, 
suave, well voiced and invested with an in- 
telligence that was at once refreshing and 
inspiring. 








“*l’ve Been Roaming,’ with its arch and 
quaint melody; ‘Amarilli,’ with its minor, 
wistful sadness; Fourdrain’s ‘Le Papillon,’ 
flutteringly exquisite, and the songs of 
Massenet—particularly. Massenet, with his 
theatricalisms brought into delicate perfec- 
tion—were worthy the applause they won 
and the encores that the singer gracefully 
bestowed.”—Walter Anthony writes in the 
San Francisco Chronicle 


May Peterson Scores 
Success 


Voice Plus Personality Wins Savoy 
Audience 


“A concert of unusual charm and fresh- 
ness was housed by the Savoy Theater last 
night when May Peterson made her first 
appearance in San Francisco with a pro 
gram of sixteen widely diversified songs 

“The outstanding feature of the concert 
was Miss Peterson’s delightful and intimate 
personality, which at once bridged the 
lacuna, which nearly always exists between 
singer and audience. Her smile was gen 
uinely warm: it seemed to take in every 
one in the most personal and gracious 
manner; and after she had been on the 
stage a short time it would not have mat 
tered greatly whether she was a great singer 
or not for by that time the audience were her 
friends and supporters. She had won them 
over through the sheer force of her gemtth 
lich personality. 

“But Miss Peterson has a very beautiful 
voice and one which fully justifies the suc- 
cess she has attained with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 

“The manner in which she completely 
captivated her audience was in itself sufficient 
proof of her powers. The audience refused to 
leave the theater at the close of her pro- 
gram until she had added three more 
encores. 

“So far as one may judge from a single 
concert, her success has been indubitably 
deserved, and that the richness and beauty 
of her voice fully justify the encomiums it 
has called forth. 

“Another concert by Miss Peterson with 
an entire change of program will be given 
next Saturday afternoon in the same theater 
and no true lover of the art of singing 
should fail to hear it. To her capabilities 
as a singer of the first class she adds a phys 
ical loveliness and charm of personality 
which are all too rare in artists of her high 
technical attainment.”—By Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright, in the San Francisco Bul 
letin 
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FINE PERFORMANCE OF VERDI REQUIEM 
FEATURE OF METROPOLITAN WEEK 


Althouse’s First Nicias (“Thais”) an Excellent Bit of Work; Sings Four Operas 
in One Week—Two Triple Bills, Verdi on Thursday and the 
American Operas on Friday—Chalmers Does Well 
in His First Metropolitan Canio 


“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci,” Monday, March 31 
For Monday night's offering at the Metropolitan a 


double bill was presented—“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” 

with Florence Easton and Paul Althouse in the two 
most important roles of the former, and Claudia Muzio, 
Caruso, Werrenrath and Chalmers the stars of the lat- 
ter. In “L’Oracolo” Florence Easton was at her best. 
Paul Althouse, too, was in fine voice. Scotti was ex- 
cellent as the den keeper, Mattfeld as the nurse, Didur 
as the doctor, Rossi as the merchant. 

Of course the opera house was crowded, but it was 
not altogether because Caruso was listed on the bill- 
boards. Judging from the enthusiasm, Claudia Muzio 
was no less a favorite, and, as Nedda, she acquitted 
herself nobly, her singing arousing the audience to a 


high pitch of enthusiasm. A feature of the “Pagliacci” 
performance was the singing of the Prologue, done for 
the first time by Thomas Chalmers, and better than 
that, the first time by an American. It was, indeed, 
a treat, and Mr. Chalmers sang the part exceedingly 
well, proving the fact that it is not a role to be en- 
trusted only to an Italian. Werrenrath made a good 
Silvia, although he appeared a bit awkward; he dis- 
played a beautiful voice and his singing was warmly 
applauded. As usual Caruso received his regular ova- 
tion as well as curtain calls too many to count. Pal- 
trinieri was the Beppe, and Moranzoni conducted both 
performances 


“Madame Butterfly,” Wednesday, April 2 


The picturesque Puccini opera was repeated at the Metro- 
politan before a capacity house on Wednesday evening, 


April 2. The performance was an excellent one, the cast 
of which follows: Cio-Cio-San, Geraldine Farrar; Suzuki, 
Rita Fornia; Kate Pinkerton, Minnie Egener; B, F. Pink- 


erton, Hipolito Lazaro; U. S. Consul Sharpless, Antonio 
Scotti; Goro, Angelo Bada; Yamadori, Pietro Audisio; the 
Uncle-Priest, Paolo Ananian; Yakuside, Francesco Cerri; 














Two Very Charming Songs 
by 





WARREN STOREY-SMITH 


My Heart Isa Garden. Words by Bliss 
Carman. High Ab—Low F. Net 60c. 
Faith. Words by Hortense Flexner. High 
Km.—Low Cm, Net 6oc. 


These songs are sure to please. Bliss Car- 
man’s simple lyric lines have been very grace- 
fully and harmonically set. “Faith” is a 
powerful song with a very brilliant and strong 
climax at the close. Both selections are used 
by leading artists in concert and have been 
added to the teaching repertoires of well- 
known vocal instructors. 


G. SCHIRMER 

















the Imperial Commissary, Louis d’Angelo. Moranzoni 


conducted. 
“The Barber of Seville,” Thursday, April 3 


Rossini’s diverting opera was repeated on Thursday 
evening, April 3, with the previous cast, which included 
Charles Hackett, as the Count; Giuseppe De Luca as 
Figaro, and Maria Barrientos as Rosina. The singers 
were in good voice and acted with spirit. The audience 
was an appreciative one, and the. singers were recalled 
numerable times. 


Triple Bill, Thursday, April 3 (Matinee) 


The Metropolitan was crowded to the doors on Thurs- 
day afternoon last when a special bill which consisted 
of acts from three operas— “Il Trovatore,” “La Forza 
del Destino” and “Aida”—was presented. The feature, 
however, of the afternoon was Giuseppe de Luca’s sub- 
stituting in two of the operas for Thomas Chalmers, 
as Count di Luna in “Il Trovatore” and for Clarence 
Whitehill as Amonasro in “Aida.” Owing to the ill- 
ness of these two artists, Mr. de Luca was called upon 
at the last minute and he saved the situation in his 
thoroughly masterly manner. He was in good voice 
upon both occasions and received a warm reception 
from the audience. 

In Verdi's opera, act four was presented with the 
following cast: Marie Rappold as Leonora, Sophie 
Braslau as Azucena, Giovanni Martinelli as Manrico, 
Giuseppe de Luca as Count Di Luna, and Pietro Au- 
disio as Ruiz. If memory serves the writer correctly, 
it was the first appearance this season of Mmes. Rap- 
pold and Braslau in these respective parts. 

Acts two and three, scene three, from “La Foraa:del 
Destino,” were sung by Rosa Ponselle as Donna Eeo- 
nora, Raymonde Delaunois (first time) as Preziosilla, 
Jose Mardones as the Abbot, and Pompilio Malatesta 
as Father Melitone. The ballet, headed by Rosina Galli 
and Giuseppe Bonfiglio, added to the interest of the per- 
formance in act three. 

The famous Nile scene from “Aida” brought Enrico 
Caruso and Claudia Muzio in their old respective parts 
of Radames and the slave. Kathleen Howard was 
heard as Amneris, de Luca as Amonasro, and Giulio 
Rossi as Ramfis. The conductors of the afternoon 
were Papi and Moranzoni. 


American Triple Bill, Friday, April 4 


Friday evening, April 4, the three new American operas 
were again presented. Possibly it is simple fancy, but it 
seemed that the apologetic tone that usually pervades our 
American audiences when attending the presentation of an 
American work had been dispelled and in its place there 
was a spirit of confidence and pride that after all these 
works are worth while and entitled to serious considera- 
tion. 

Rosa Ponselle,.as Carmelita, and Paul Althouse, as 
Pauloff, were the particular stars of Breil’s “The Legend.” 
Miss Ponselle was in splendid voice and her rich luscious 
tones delighted her hearers. Althouse gave a dashing and 
vivid impersonation of the part of Pauloff. He sang with 
a glorious abandon and his acting was capital. Kathleen 
Howard, as Marta, and Louis D'Angelo, as the Count, 
acquitted themselves splendidly. 

In Hugo’s “The Temple Dancer,” the interest naturally 
falls around the titular character. In the hands of Flo- 
rence Easton this part received an interpretation that was 
all that could be desired. She is singularly equipped for 
the role. . Her singing was superb, while the beauty of 
form and face and her really excellent dancing, carried 
the part to a plane that few others could hope to attain. 
Morgan Kingston as the Guard sang with his usual excel- 
lence. Carl Schlegel was the Priest. 

The interest of the evening, however, seemed to hover 
around the presentation of “Shanewis.” This work con- 
stantly grows in favor and has in it a compelling force 
that makes it well worth while to hear again. Shanewis 
in the hands of Sophie Braslau is made a remarkable role. 
The music lies well within her range and her impersona- 
tion has fire and fervor. Paul Althouse, as Lionel, was 
also well cast. His manly voice has seldom been heard to 
better advantage, and while the role is not one to enlist 
the sympathy of the audience, nevertheless his superb 
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and matronly Mrs. Everton, Marie Sundelius gave to the 
part of Amy all of the sweetness and charm that could 
be given. "Needless to say her beautiful voice was heard 
to splendid advantage and delight. Louis D’Angelo, as 
Philipe, and Cecil Arden, Kitty Beale, Helena Marsh ‘and 
Minnie Egener as the High chool Girls rounded out a 
very competent and excellent cast. Moranzoni conducted 
all three works. 


“Samson and Delilah,” Saturday, April 5 (Matinee) 


Caruso’s “best” roles continue to be all his roles, and 
Samson is one of them. He sings that hero’s music with 
much abandon and appeal and he acts him with such deep 
emotional participation that he entirely convinces his 
listeners. Mme. Matzenauer is the ideal Delilah in ap- 
pearance, action, and vocalism. She makes the seductress 
an irrestible one. Her voice is in glorious estate at pres- 
ent. She melted not only Samson’s heart, but also all 
other hearts in the house, with her singing of the famous 
aria in the second act. Giuseppe De Luca and Jose Mar- 
dones contributed their resonant tones to the general en- 
semble with fine effect. 


“Thais,” Saturday, April 5 (Evening) 


“Thais” was performed Saturday evening for the last 
time this season, and, as might be expected, attracted a 
very large audience. The important feature was the 
appearance, as Nicias, of Paul Althouse, who sang this 
role for the first time with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany on this occasion and scored a decided success; his 
artistic singing won the admiration of the delighted audi- 
ence. 

Clarence Whitehill: was im superb voice and gave an 
unusually fine rendition of Athanael. He was command- 
ing, both vocally and histrionically, and left a fine im- 
pression of his interpretation of this role for its conclud- 
ing performance vf the season. Geraldine Farrar, who 
appeared as Thais, a role portrayed by her during the 
entire season, again disclosed histrionic strength and vocal 
weakness. She was attractive to gaze upon. 

The other roles were in the hands of Paolo Ananian as 
Palemon, Raymonde Delannois as Crobyle, Minnie Egener 
as Myrtale, Kathleen Howard as Albine and Vincenzd 
Reschiglian as a servant. Rosina Galli, Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio and the corps de ballet won much applause. The 
“Meditation,” played by the concertmaster, was appreciated 
and sincerely applauded. Pierre Monteux conducted. 


Verdj’s Requiem Mass, Sunday, April 6 


One of the real musical treats of the season at the 
Metropolitan—or indeed, out of it—was the performance 
of the Verdi requiem mass on Sunday evening, April 6. 
No finer quartet of soloists has ever been heard in the 
beautiful work in this city. Mr. Gatti-Casazza selected 
Rosa Ponselle. Matgaret Matzenauer, Charles Hackett 
and José: Mardones for the honors, and each one more 
than justified the choice. Miss Ponselle’s beautiful so- 
prano floated to lyric heights above the choral mass, time 
after time; Mme. Matzenauer’s rich contralto lent beauty 
to solo and encore numbers alike; Hackett showed again 
what a master of vocal style he is; and the rich voice of 
José Mardones offered splendid support to the quartet, 
as well as fine vocalism in the solo numbers. The Metro- 
politan chorus covered itself with glory. It is a profes- 
sional chorus and it sings like one. Chalio Setti, chorus 
master of the Metropolitan, prepared and directed the 
performance, and it reflects tremendous credit upon him. 
From start to finish no word of criticism could be offered. 
The evening was one of pure enjoyment and appreciated 
as such by an audience of the size generally called forth 
only by Enrico Caruso. 





Alexander Kahn Gone to Europe 


Alexander Kahn, executive secretary of the Chicago 
Opera Association and right hand man of Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, sailed for Liverpool, Tuesday, April 8, on the 
Cunard liner Orduna, accompanied by Mrs. Kahn. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kahn will first visit the latter’s parents, who reside 
in Liverpool, after which Mr. Kahn will go to London on 
Chicago Opera business, joining General Director Cam- 
panini later in Paris. 


Beware of Bogus Piano Tax Collectors 


It appears that swindlers are at work in several cities, 
collecting from unsuspecting victims, the “Federal tax on 
pianos.” There is no such tax operative at present. Af- 
ter May 1 there will be a tax of that kind, but it applies 
only to pianos and other musical instruments sold or 
leased by the manufacturer, producer, or importer after 
that date. The proposed New York State tax on such 
instruments has not yet become law. Some of the swind- 
lers are using badges labelled “U. S. Tax Collector.” 


Emil Polak Accompanist for Matzenauer 








BERTHE 


BARET 


In the Franck Sonata, Mme. 


Bufialo Express, Feb. 23, M. M. H. 





FAMOUS FRENCH 


VIOLINIST 


phrasing.— Bufialo Courier, S. 





Mme. Baret Compels Admiration 


Baret 
reached the climax of artistic excellence. 
She penetrated the sublime beauty of this 
composition, whilein breadth of delineation, * 
tonal beauty and exquisite nuance, she rose to great height.—F. H. H. 


Mme. Baret’s tone is of much sweetness. Her intonation is un- 
erring—it was delightful violin playing. Very charming were the 
group of violin solos, the last proving an 
enchanting number, one which the audi- 
ence wished exceedingly to: hear again.— 


Mme. Baret is an artist of charming 
personality and plays with refinement of 
style and an admirable sense of musical 
values, richness of tonal color and effective 
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N. Y. EVENING SUN—Mr. Grunberg 
is an artist of picturesque individuality. 
He is keenly imaginative. 


N. Y. TRIBUNE, Feb. 15, 1919—Mr. Grunberg interested and 
pleased a large audience in Aeolian Hall. 


BUFFALO EXPRESS, Feb. 23, 1919— 
Mr. Grunberg is one of the prominent 
pianists of 
Sonata, he appeared with Mme. Baret 
and revealed anew the exquisite quality. 
of tone and absolute unity of feeling with 
his associate artist.— M. M. H. 


a Gee. 5 New York singing, especially in the duet with Shanewis, evoked long Emil J. Polak was the accompanist for Margaret Mat- 
and lasting applause. Kathleen Howard was a dignified zenauer at her.recital in Milwaukee, Wis., on March 31. 
Lines That Speak Volumes LOUIS T. 
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the day. In the Franck 
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World’s Greatest Dramatic Soprano 


Takes Pittsburgh, Detroit, Boston and Philadelphia Audiences by Storm. Voice of Resplendent Charm. 


Excellent Stage Presence. 


RAISA SINGS IN 


“IL TROVATORE” 
AS OPERA ENDS 


Prima Donna Wins Audience 


“Il Trovatore” was given by 
the Chicago Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation at Syria Mosque last 
night, Rosa Raisa sang the part 
of Leonora. It was a large au- 
dience. 

Rosa Raisa has a lovely voice, 
full and mellow in quality, of 
great power and more than a 
little flexibility. Her vocal work 
was always interesting and de- 
lightful. In addition to this she 
is slim in figure, with good stage 
presence, and her gestures have 
a restraint and breadth that is 
very welcome among the tradi- 
tions of the Italian operatic 
stage. — Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times. 


ROSA RAISA 
WINS APPLAUSE 


Symphony Hall Audience 

Thrilled by Voice 

a tits Oa 
Miss Rosa Raisa, soprano, 
and Giacomo Rimini, baritone, 
of the Chicago Opera Company, 
were given such a reception at 
their concert in Symphony Hall 
last night as at times threatened 
to raise the roof. It was a case 
of applauding to the echo every- 
thing and anything the artists 
did with the result that enthusi- 
astically demanded and readily 
granted encores rather out-dis- 
tanced the scheduled program.— 
Boston Traveler, April 4, 1919. 





Now Engaged for Opera 
Season in Mexico to Singin 
AIDA, TOSCA, NORMA, 
GIOCONDA, FALSTAFF, 
L’AFRICAINE, Etc. 











Mr. Rimini gave Figaro’s famous song in “The Barber of Seville” 
and songs by Tosti, Carmichael, Alvarez. In response to much enthus- 
iasm he added a number of encores to the program, as did Miss Raisa. 





AS “FLORIA TOSCA” 


RAISA-RIMINI CONCERT 


Miss Rosa Raisa, a superb woman, with an extraordinary voice, and 
Giacomo Rimini, baritone, both members of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, gave a concert yesterday evening in Symphony Hall. A large 
audience attended, and applauded with infinite enthusiasm, whichever 
singer sang, and whatever whichever singer did. 

Again the wonderful capacities of Miss Raisa’s voice were realized. 
Miss Raisa dominated the occasion last night by her personality and 
by the vitality which informs everything she does, whatever the quality 
of the expression. ~ 


took part. 


umultuous Applause After Each Act. 


BIG CROWD HEARS 
ROSA RAISA SING 
IN“ILTROVATORE” 


Large Audience Highly 
Pleased by Rosa Raisa 


Rosa Raisa, whose remark- 


able career has been heralded 
from the housetops these many 
months, has at last come to 
Pittsburgh and brought with her 
the voice of resplendent charm 
of which we have heard so 
much. And the best of it all is 
that the superlatives showered 
upon her are all deserved. Raisa 
sings with intelligence, with vi- 
vacity, atmosphere and intui 
tion; she is beautiful, graceful 
and modest in demeanor, but the 
best thing about her so far as 
opera is concerned is the unqual- 
ified gorgeousness of her voice 
In her first air, “Tacea la notte 
placida,” she piled vocal splen- 
dor upon splendor, dazzling her 
hearers with the wonderful 
agility of her big voice’ until, 
with added intensity, she 
reached her climax and filled the 
Mosque with tones of extraor- 
dinary power and intoxicating 
The crowd fairly 
heart to her and 
numerous 


sweetness. 
lost head and 
her recalls were so 
that one got tired of counting 


them.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 








Will Appear as AIDA in 
Fall Tour of Chicago 
Opera Association in 
Middle West, Beginning 
October 14th 
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The final number was a passage from “Gioconda” in which both artists 
The audience was a large one. 
again and again—Poston Post, April 4, 1919. 


Both singers were recalled 


Appeared at Symphony Hall, Boston, April 3rd and Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, April 5th 
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HEMPEL’S “DIXIE” STIRS BOTH SIDES OF MASON-DIXON LINE 


North and South, Alike, Give Distinguished Coloratura Soprano an Ovation Wherever She Appears—Recent 
Tour a Remarkable One—Press Most Enthusiastic 


‘Dixie’ sung by a coloratura so- 


“Did you ever hear 
prano whose voice is all gold and diamonds and sapphires 
and emeralds?” Of course you didn’t unless you heard 
Frieda Hempel sing it; and unless you heard her sing it 
t f “Mason and Hamlin’s” line, as O. Henry used to 
ay mu really haven't heard her sing it at all. The 


rima donna dashes it off with great fire and zest 


imot 
p here, but when she gets right down to the home of the 
| t comes from her golden throat in a flood of 
il glory which sends audiences into wild ecstasies and 
t into dumb despair for fitting phrases. Which is all 
¢ way of saying that Miss Hempel is in the midst of the 


st wonderful concert tour of her career, and during the 


ust two weeks she has been in the Southland. Everywhere 
ic has met with tremendous success, and while the 
vded houses have urged her, in every way they know 


t come again:” the managers have just asked her 
other contract and make it sure. Every concert 
This fall it will be 


to sigi a 

yrougiit returt engagement ! 

he same triumphant trail again. 
The Same Old Story 


olumns have been written acclaiming the 


Columns and 
esistible Hempel, which may all be summed up in a few 
ple ntences She's prettier than she ever was—and 
ny wit isn’t she slender!” (Twenty-six pounds lost, if 


» more, no less.) “What a glorious 
“She is as nearly perfect as it is possible 
and the voice which brings 


tbe exact 


ra humar niger to be!” 
pure joy’ to thousands is of “gold” and “magic” and “shim 
mering sunbeams.” Enough to turn the head of any singer 


But Frieda Hempel takes praise as naively as the feath- 
red songbirds do, rejoices in it, and gives her thanks in 


more joyful, generous singing. 


Great Feat in Program Building 

he play’s the thing” perhaps in the dramatic world, 
hut on the concert stage the program's the thing, and this 
eason Miss Hempel has achieved the heights. It was 
Boston—the program city—that first put the seal of ap 
proval on the prima donna’s choice of concert numbers. 
“As a singer of songs,” Mr. Parker has written, “voice 
ide, Miss Hempel's prime begins to run full, deep, wide 


ind warm 
A Perfect Concert 


With such a dazzling reputation to sustain, Miss Hem- 
on to Washington, where the halo of Patti await 


pel went 
ed her 

“Not since the days of Patti and Sembrich, perhaps, 
have Washington musical patrons been regaled with so 
rare and beautiful a program so exquisitely presented as 
that of the recital of Frieda Hempel,” said the Washing- 
ton Star 


Not “The Wearing of the Green” 
St. Patrick’s Day found the prima donna in Lynchburg. 
Va., where her program was counted “unquestionably the 


greatest vocal demonstration ever offered a Lynchburg 


audience.” 
Carrying Coals to Newcastle 

Atlanta, which frequently has proclaimed the great art 
of Frieda Hempel in opera, had its first opportunity to 
liear the prima donna in concert. The music lovers came 
and listened—and Miss Hempel conquered. “Traviata” 
and the Princess of “The Rose Cavalier” were for a few 
short hours forgotten as she brought the Music Study 
Club’s big series to a close in “a blaze of musical glory.” 

Perhaps it was like taking coals to Newcastle to sing 
“Dixie” on a concert program in Atlanta—but how the 
audience delighted in it! 

In O. Henry’s Town 

It was in Greensboro, N. C., that Miss Hempel had hard 
work getting her audience to go home. “The concert was 
wonderful!” the music wise people said, and though with 
many interpolated encores it came to an artistic climax 
with the Alabieff “Bird Song,” the audience simply stayed, 
and the more Miss Hempel sang the more they wanted her 
to continue. 

Away Down South Again 

During a few days’ stay in New York, Miss Hempel 
gave a concert at East Orange, brought “Dixie” back with 
her, and sang it so buoyantly that there were cries of de- 
light throughout the house before she had finished the first 
verse, and fairly a riot of joy by the end of the second. 

Miss Hempel is off again for the Southland, by the way 
of Lindsborg, Kan., where she sings on Palm Sunday; 
and then after a few days’ golf at Asheville, she leaves 
for Columbia and Greenville, S. C., for new conquests. 
Frieda Hempel is at her best this year, and, as one of the 
Southern critics said, “Frieda Hempel’s best is worth 
going a long way to hear.” 


INDIANA TEACHERS 
TO MEET AT MUNCIE 


Convention to Be Held April 29 to May 1 


Greencastle, Ind., April 3, 19019—The Indiana Music 
Teachers’ Association, which will hold its forty-second 
annual convention at Muncie, has promised a program con- 
taining some unusual features, among which may be men- 
tioned a children’s conference to be presided over by a 
specialist, who is a national educator upon the teaching of 
children. The American Guild of Organists will convene 
with the State Association and its offerings will be of es- 
pecial interest. An address from an officer of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Teachers’ Clubs is anticipated. 
Of interest to the club members will be some programs 
given by representatives from various clubs of the State. 
The city of Muncie is planning many affairs that will add 
to the social features of the association, R. G. McCutchan, 
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of Greencastle, is the president of the association, and A. 
Verne Westlake, of Upland, is in charge of the program. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, April 10 


Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron. Violin and piano 
recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Francis Rogers and John Powell. Song and piano re- 
cital. Evening. Hotel Biltmore. 
Rose Levison. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Friday, April 11 
New Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Rubinstein Club. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Saturday, April 12 
New Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Hulda Lashanska and Sascha Jacobsen. Song and vio- 
lin recital. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Jan Chiapusso. Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Hall. 


Aeolian 


Sunday, April 13 
Orchestral Society of New York—Irene Williams, solo- 
ist Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Hippodrome Jubilee. Evening. Hippodrome. 
Monday, April 14 
Schumann Club of New York. Evening. 
Tuesday, April 15 


Aeolian Hall. 


Letz Quartet—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, soloist. Evening. 

Aeolian Hall. 
Thursday, April 17 

Oratorio Society of New York. Evening. Carnegie 
Hall. 

Haarlem Society of New York. Morning. Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Robert Schmitz. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Louis Vearnde to Be Artistic Director 
of French Opera in New Orleans 
New Orleans, La., April 7, 1919—French opera will be 
given in New Orleans next season on a larger scale than 
ever before. The advance sale up to the present time has 
already reached $75,000, and it is estimated that fully 
$150,000 will be subscribed. Louis Vearnde, the well 
known French operatic director, has been engaged as ar- 
tistic director. Mr. Vearnde was with the French Opera 
for a number of seasons, and was also associated with 
Oscar Hammerstein, the Boston and Chicago Operas, and 
the Russian Ballet. F. F. 





Haensel & Jones Artists Engaged 
for Ravinia Park Opera 


The following artists under the management of Haensel 
& Jones have been engaged for the summer opera season 
at Ravinia Park, Chicago: Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano, 
and Florence Easton, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Francis Maclennan, tenor. Miss Gentle 
will be heard in the leading contralto and mezzo roles, 
Mme. Easton in all of the principal soprano parts, and 
Mr. Maclennan in the leading tenor roles. 





WHERE THE WANAMAKER FESTIVAL WAS HELD LAST WEEK. 


Philadelphia's elect, musically and socially, gathered on Thursday, March 28, in the Grand Court of the Wanumaker store—-as told about in detail in last week's Musical Courier—to 
celebrate the formal presentation of the great organ (the largest in the world) through a concert in conjunction with the Philadelphia Orchestra. Nearly 15,000 persons assembled 


by invitation to hear the magnificent organ and the fine orchestra. 


packed with listeners. 


The flashlight picture shown herewith gives but a slight idea of the vast crowds in the building. 
Never before in the history of music has a business house conducted a musical event of such magnitude and artistic importance. 


Eight balconies were 
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Sascha Jacobsen 


a performance ‘of Bruch’s G Minor Concerto with the New York Symphony Society, Walter 
Damrosch, conducting, which proved a revelation to New York and her critics 


There have not been finer performances of the Bruch G Minor Concerto than that given by Sascha Jacobsen. 
> \ Ag 3 
—Pierre V. R. Key, in Sunday World, March 16th, 1919, 
Sh Jacobsen put to his credit yesterday a performance of Bruch’s G Minor Concerto such as it is not often one’s 
privilege to hear.—Max Smith, in New York American, March 10th, 1919. 
Very few older virtuosos could have disclosed deeper penetration into the soul of the work.—H. FE. Krehbiel, 
in New York Tribune, March 10th, 1919. 











JACOBSEN, YOUNG NEW 
YORKER, IN A REMARK. 
ABLE PERFORMANCE 


SASCHA JACOBSEN, YOUNG 
VIOLINIST, SENSATION AS 
SOLOIST IN SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 


wales Jacobsen put to his credit 
The youthful artist who yesterday a performance of 
played yesterday, took ear, 
fancy and imagination captive 
at the beginning of Bruch’s 
beautiful composition by the 
full, strong, luscious tone which 
he drew from his instrument, 
the lofty reposefulness of his 
style, the comprehensive grasp 
of the contents of the music, the 
* serenity of his song’ which 
soared as on angel’s wings. We 
question whether any one of the 
very few older virtuosos of great 
reputation into rivalry with 
whom his performance admitted 
him, could have disclosed deeper 
penetration into the soul of the 
work. His tone was also as 
large and noble as that of the 
best of them.—H. FE. Krehbiel, 
New York Tribune, March 10, 
1919. 


Bruch’s G minor concerto such 


ttt 
—————— eee 


——————— 
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as it is not often one’s privilege 
to hear. Though technically ex 
cellent it was not impressive for 


—— ee ee OO 


that reason so much, as becaus« 
of its sweep, its power, its emo 
tional eloquence, its musician 
ship. But what breadth, what 
freedom, what incisive vigor in 
the attack, what rhythmical force 
and virility! To hear a pet 
formance so big in musical im 
pulse, so full blooded, so stirring, 
is indeed a relief. Verily, Mr 
Jacobsen is of the stuff of which 
great violinists are made. Well 
may we Americans be proud of 
this boy.—Max Smith, New 
York American, March 10, 


[Q1Q. 
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JACOBSEN PROVES MASTERY OF VIOLIN JACOBSEN AGAIN DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF AT SYM- 
PHONY CONCERT 


New York Boy Gives Finished Performance as Soloist at Con- Rid’ 
cert by Symphony Orchestra We repeat what we have already said in this place, that Sascha 

Jacobsen is one of the foremost of the young generation of violin 
Jacobsen deserves every consideration to which a splendid artist , ists. He plays with extraordinary beauty of tone and finish of 
is entitled, for his playing of the Bruch G minor concerto was an technic and also with musical qualities of the highest order. His 
achievement such as few other artists could have duplicated. From performance yesterday was most admirable and it was properly 
the outset it was apparent that Mr. Jacobsen would attain unusual applauded with great vigor—W. J. Henderson in The Sun, March 

















things. His opening phrases had the authority, the purity and 10, 1919 

warmth and size of tone and the hint of sound musicianship. His 7 ‘ ee 
performance had vigor, brilliance, poetry and technical facility, to Sascha Jacobsen gave a splendid performance, beautiful in tone 
ends that left no doubt of the artistic position which he is entitled quality and musical in conception. The audience was greatly 


to receive-—Pierre Key in The World, March 10, 1919. pleased.—Henry T. Finck in Evening Post, March to, 1919. 


JACOBSEN FEATURE OF SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The Bruch concerto in G minor was easily the salient feature of a signally successful concert, and Mr, Jacobsen disclosed his art 
with a zest suavity in combination that wholly pleased his fine audience-—John Raftery in Morning Telegraph, March 10, 1919. 

















SASCHA JACOBSEN RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR COLUMBIA 


Exclusive Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Let America take care of its own now, in music 
as in everything else. 


En route to New York, Premier Paderewski, of 
Poland, reached Paris last week. 
Or 
Why do the Australian papers refer to her as 
“Dame” Nellie Melba? Is that a new form of 
appellation, or a new official titular honor acquired 
by the much feted prima donna, 


---——-@—-—- - 


We congratulate Le Monde Musical on its re- 
appearance in the land of the living, and of the 
peaceful. Our Parisian contemporary had sus- 
pended publication since July 31, 1914. 

a 

Le Canada Musicale states that Japan is taking 
te place formerly held by Germany in the manu- 
fecture of cheap violins and that the majority of 
instruments today come from the Island kingdom. 

—— 

Vale, season of 1918-19! Only one more week 
of lyric delights remains at the Metropolitan, then 
a few more belated concerts, and thereafter tone, 
technic, and temperament, so far as public display 
are concerned, go into summer seclusion and train- 
ing for the 1919-20 onslaught. 

Last week Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, sailed for France, where he 
will help in the work of the military bandmasters’ 
school which the United States Government es- 
tablished last year at Chaumont. Mr. Damrosch 
stated that while abroad he would seek also to make 
arrangements for a visit of his orchestra to France 
next May or June, in accordance with an invitation 
to that effect received not long ago from the French 
Ministry of Fine Arts. The compliment is a typical 
one and no doubt the result of the courteous and 
warm reception extended in America last winter to 
the visiting Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. 

—--6 





In last Sunday’s Tribune there is an unusually 
strong and truthful editorial on advertising. The 
Tribune points out, that of the many American 
inventions, none is more American, more intimately 
a part of the American way of thinking and living, 
than advertising. The modern system of advertis- 
ing—‘‘publicity” some folks prefer to call it—has 
become a constructive force. Its idea is to base 
advertising on the merit of the thing advertised, and 
possessing such merit, to advertise it without stint 
or limit so far as is possible. The advertising col- 
umns frequently educate the public more effectively 
than do the news columns, says the Tribune. 
Musical advertising is exactly like commercial ad- 
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vertising inasmuch as the illegitimate and even the 
unworthy cannot be sustained enduringly no mat- 
ter how lavish or pretentious the allurements set 
forth in public prints. 
ieee leet 
Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, has given up play- 
ing in public for the present and is living quietly 
at his villa near Zurich, in Switzerland, engaged on 
still another work founded on the familiar Faust 
legend and entitled, “Dr. Faust.” 
a Soe 
At the request of Conductor Oberhoffer, Harriet 
McConnell is going to sing Mana-Zucca’s “Star of 
Gold” at all the concerts of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra with which she is to be sol6ist on 
the coming spring tour. 
a 
Morris Gest has found in Paris, so he cables, a 
spectacular-musical piece to succeed “Chu Chin 
Chow,” of which he will also bring a second version 
home. The new piece is “Aphrodite,” by Pierre 
Prondle and Pierre Louys, with music by Henri 
Fevrier. ° 
Rumor has it that Luisa Tetrazzini will emerge 
from her long operatic retirement to sing at Covent 
Garden this spring. “Mebbe so, mebbe so,” as they 
say in New England; but then, rumor had it that 
Toscanini would do the same thing—and he’s not 
going to, after all. 
a 
Chicago’s orchestral programs eschewed Wagner 
compositions this season until Giorgio Polacco, an 
Italian, went there very recently and played some 
of “Tristan and Isolde” at his guest appearance with 
the Chicago Orchestra. The Chicago audience re- 
mained in its seats and applauded vociferously and 
perhaps realized how foolish it had been not to 
insist sooner on hearing all the good music all the 
time. 
a 
One of the signal artistic achievements of the 
season was the playing here of the ten Beethoven 
sonatas for violin and piano, by Messrs. Jacques 
Thibaud and Harold Bauer. Great solo players 
both, they also are ensemble artists of wonderful 
ability, and to those who appreciate model readings 
of such important classics as these Beethoven 
sonatas, the Thibaud-Bauer recitals have been 
ministrations of the most gracious and satisfying 
kind. 
emnseqeesand fp enicotanee 
Wanted, by the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera: Information as to the whereabouts of a 
coloratura soprano of the Galli-Curci, Tetrazzini, 
Sembrich or Patti variety, one not only qualified to 
render unnoticeable the considerable vacancy caused 
by the fact that neither Frieda Hempel nor Maria 
Barrientos will be at the Broadway house next sea- 
son, but also possessing the very best draft qualifi- 
cations, by way of the box office window. Any one 
knowing such a person will confer a great favor by 
wiring, collect, to G. G-C., care of the Metropolitan. 
Oe 
Eugene Francis Charles D’Albert, son of a 
French officer who made a great name as a com- 
poser of dance music, was born fifty-five years 
ago today, April fo, 1864, in the Scotch city of 
Glasgow. After a preliminary training in Lon- 
don he went to Germany and studied the piano 
with the Hungarian, Liszt, who had lived mostly 
in Paris, when not traveling in Italy. Therefore, 
having inadvertently become an Austrian sub- 
ject, as it were, he took out his papers as a Swiss 
republican, marrying five wives at various places 
as occasion warranted. Consequently, the course 
of true love not running smooth, he is frequently 
called a great German pianist. Hoch, however. 
a can 
The band of the S. R. O. artists—“Standing 
Room Only” or “Sell Right Out,” just as you please 
—is small and elect, but today it numbers one 
member more than it did before John O’Sullivan, 
the tenor, went to Boston to give his first concert 
on Sunday, March 25. Mr. O’Sullivan had never 
sung in Boston, but so confident were Bostonians 
oi his ability, that Boston Symphony Hall was sold 
out several days in advance and every seat taken, 
the stage packed with chairs and the standing room 
full for the concert. He is giving another concert 
there early in May and the sale has already started 
strongly. Fred MclIsaacs, who has undertaken the 
management of Mr, O’Sullivan, very sentiently re- 
marks that the best proof of the pudding is in the 
box office, and that the fact that he sold out for 
Boston, coming there quite unknown, that he is sell- 
ing out fast for five New England city concerts 
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within the next six weeks and for his second Boston 
concert, is the best criticism that can be passed upon 
his art. His singing or his personality or both, or 
whatever it may be—that indefinable something— 
has elected him a regular member of the S. R. O. 
Club. And membership in that is the desire of 
every artist in the world. 
iene 
The Marquis of Polignac, proprietor of one ot 
the greatest champagne businesses in France, sit- 
uated at Rheims, has offered to build a new theater 
for that city to replace the one destroyed by Ger- 
man bombardment, and the municipality has ac- 
cepted the gift. The interior woodwork and 
decorations will be made by one of the large French 
aeroplane factories. 
_ ——¢—- 


A song recital in the German language was given 
at the Hotel Astor last week and vigorous protests 
were made to the management of the hostelry after 
the event had taken place. Unfortunately the nature 
of the concert was not known until a lady strolled 
into the recital room just after the audience had 
gone, and picked up one of the programs. The 
Hotel Astor heads say that they rented the hall for 
“a concert” and did not know that it was to be held 
in German. The excuse is a poor one, especially as 
this is not the first time that German singers have 
raised their voices in song at the Astor since 1914. 

a oes 

American students of music should remain in 
America, says Arthur M. Abell, in his very interest- 
ing article on another page of the MusICcAL 
Courirr, and he gives convincing argument for his 
very correct point of view. Not only is the cost of 
living prohibitory at present and likely to remain 
so for several years, but the viewpoint and spirit in 
Europe for some time to come will not be such as to 
create conditions conducive to proper art atmos- 
phere for students. Then, of course, there are too 
the dangers of further wars, revolutions, and vio- 
lent economical disturbances. Mr. Abell lived 
abroad almost thirty years and knows his Europe 
intimately, therefore his words have serious weight. 

a Sve 

The veteran Italian conductor and composer, 
Luigi Mancinelli, who now lives in Rome, is busy 
with composition. He has already completed a 
three-act opera on Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” in a version prepared by Fausto 
Salvadori, and he is now at work on two one-act 
operas, “La veillée divine,” on a French*text by 
Henri Ferrare, critic of the Paris Figaro, after a 
novel by Bertheroy; and “Clausura,” libretto by 
Salvadori after the drama by Fausto Maria Martini. 
The French one-acter is designed for the Paris 
Opera and the title role is to be sung by the dis- 
tinguished baritone, Mario Battistini. Mancinelli 
is also composing a patriotic “Hymn to Triest.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





The Chirp of the Critics 

Two old New York music critics have published 
their séason’s valedictory in their papers recently 
and their essays were filled with discouragement 
and lamentation. According to these patriarchs, 
the winter just gone has brought forward nothing 
that leaves a lasting musical memory. Present day 
composers do not write like Beethoven, Brahms, 
Bach, Franck; contemporary singers do not sing 
like Malibran, Catfarelli, Patti, De Reszke, Melba; 
twentieth century pianists have not Joseffy’s stac- 
cato, Liszt’s technic, Rubinstein’s tone; the fiddlers 
of 1919 have departed far from the deeds of Wien- 
iawski, Wilhelmj, Joachim, Vieuxtemps; the oper- 
atic creators stubbornly abstain from imitating 
Verdi, Rossini, Mozart, Wagner, Meyerbeer. Alack 
and alas, the good old days are gone. And the worst 
of it is, that no one seems to realize it. No one, 
did we say? Oh, yes, the two venerables realize it 
and keep reminding us of it. They admit that 
they are the only good critics we have with us 
now. The present crop of younger men is not an 
offshoot of the old school; it is a wild growth, a 
rank weed, poisoned ivy. These terrible young 
men take art seriously but refuse to take them- 
selves seriously, or to take the two Methusalems 
seriously. The young men seem to think that the 
only advantage the old men possess, is that they 
stand pat on what they have acquired laboriously 
in the way of knowledge and refuse to lay them- 
selves open to more exacting study or disturbing 
ew impressions, The young men do not believe 
that creative music ended forty years ago and that 
reproductive art ceased a quarter of a century ago. 
They believe, also, that their pronouncements on 
tonal subjects are as authoritative, as correct, and 
as informing and brilliant as any ever written, ex- 
cept by the world’s only real critics, Schumann, 
Liszt, Wagner, Weber, Spohr, Berlioz, Saint- 
Saéns. These awful young men are not convinced 
that music criticism is the most important thing in 
a daily paper. They are heretical enough to believe 
that “Help Wanted,” “Real Estate,” “Curb Securi- 
ties,” “Shipping News,” and “Business Troubles” 
(to say nothing of “Big Four Considers Question 
of Fiume’’) are questions of vastly greater moment 
to the world than the description of what Miss 
Tilly Pinfinger did with her left hand in the twen- 
ty-fourth measure of the B minor mazurka at last 
night’s recital. 


A Dramatic Young Man 


Heywood Broun, dramatic critic of the Tribune, 
is a young man who views the play and himself in 
their proper relation tc the rest of life. He says 
very properly (issue of April 6) that he has come 
to believe in the power of the press because when- 
ever he writes that some play or other is not at all 
to his taste it almost invariably proceeds to make 
several million dollars for its producer. “In fact, 
on one occasion,” says Mr. Broun, “a playwright 
whom I knew begged me to stretch a point as a 
special favor and say a bad word for his piece if 
it could be done conscientiously.” Unfortunately, 
Broun liked the play and felt obliged to say so. It 
ran just a week, and the playwright never has for- 
given him for his perfidy. ’ 

When theatrical press representatives meet 
Broun, they always announce to him the stagger- 
ingly large weekly totals of receipts for plays which 
he had set down as among the worst of the season. 
Broun seems to think that the public is human and 
lias ordinary common sense. He points out that it 
goes to plays it likes and stays away from those it 
does not like, irrespective of what professional 
listeners think about the pieces. 

(That brings up a question we often have asked 
ourselves about music criticism: For whom is it 
written? The general or unmusical public surely 
does not read it. ‘The average unprofessional music 
lover goes to performanices to enjoy them and cares 
nothing about having them dissected technically 
for him afterward. The performers or composers 
do not wish to be criticized and invariably feel that 
they know more of the subject in hand than does 
the critic. The professional listeners who go to 
performances form their own opinions. The pro- 
fessional listeners who do not go, remain as the 
avid readers of music criticism. They read it for 
the purpose of jubilating over the dispraise of one 
rival, and raging at the eulogy of another.) 


Heywood Broun’s play criticisms, and music 
critics’ reviews, seem to work out in effect much 
as the political writings in the dailies effect popular 
opinion. Nearly every Chicago daily was against 
Mayor Thompson’s candidacy but he was re-elected 
by a large majority last week. 

And in this connection, and without knowing 
what we intended to say in the preceding para- 
graph, Broun put this in his paper about the New 
York situation: “After all, Mayor Hylan was 
clected by a majority of more than 100,000 and 
there is still some doubt, we understand, as to 
whether he is a great Mayor.” Mayor Hylan, by 
the way, was opposed by nearly every New York 
daily except the Hearst papers, before his election. 

Good Cheer from Chicago 


No one is worried about the reported $300,000 
deficit of the Chicago Opera season just ended. 
One-third of it is to be paid by twenty-one guar- 
antors and the remaining two-thirds will be sup- 
plied by Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick. None 
of those persons are in the least worried about the 
large loss and therefore no one else need fret. 
Grand opera of the “star” kind never throws off a 
profit and no one expects that it should. The per- 
sons who control and subsidize the Chicago Opera 

“know very well that it is an expensive luxury. 
They know, coo, that the organization is a great 
civic asset in the way of prestige and ethical uplift, 
and they feel that it gives much pleasure to that 
part of the public which patronizes the lyric drama. 
Chicago is perhaps the most sportsmanlike of all 
the American cities, from its rank and file to its 
wealthiest pork prince. Chicago’s citizens of all 
classes made the Chicago Orchestra a permanent 
institution by raising a million-dollar guarantee 
fund. We predict that sooner or later they will 
rally around their Opera and insure it the same 
lasting life. 

In the meanwhile, the Chicago Opera guarantors 
are going ahead with plans for 1919-20 on the same 
lavish scale as heretofore. Cleofonte Campanini 
1etains his managing directorship, and paying his 
respects to Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Hammer- 
stein, announces that he is in the market for more 
“stars,” operas, and conductors. 

Strauss’ New Opera 

H. T. Parker tells in the Boston Transcript that 
“The Woman Without a Shadow,” Richard Strauss’ 
new music drama, is to be heard for the first time 
next October at Vienna and Dresden. Reinhardt 
will supervise the scenic side of the productions. 
“The play,” says Mr. Parker, “tells the story of a 
woman, half divine, who could have no children 
because she had no shadow. She descends to earth 
and seeks to persuade some human woman to sur- 
render her shadow and with it her hope of children. 
A wife is almost brought to consent to the bargain, 
but at last breaks off negotiations because she 
realizes that her husband’s love is partly bound up 
with her motherhood. Finally God rewards the 
efforts of the woman by relieving her of her half- 
divinity and giving her a shadow.” 

Market Values of Musicians 

In the latest bulletin of the Detroit Orchestral 
Association (which fosters a course of concerts 
there given by the visiting orchestras of other cities ) 
it is announced that for next season there will be 
a slight advance in the prices of series tickets, as it 
is desired not to increase the amount of the annual 
deficit. The D. O. A. concerts of next season are 
to be given by the Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati and 
the two New York orchestras. The bulletin afore- 
said states also: 

Many concerts by a single solo artist have been given in 
Detroit, said concerts costing less than $1,000 to give, the 
artists singing musical tidbits, and yet a price of $3 has 
been placed on the best seats. Artistic and delightful 
though these concerts may have been, yet each concert 
of the visiting orchestras costs over $3,000 to give. From 
75 to 100 distinguished musicians are brought for each con- 
cert. Each conductor is musically more distinguished than 
any solo artist before the public and the world’s greatest 
musical compositions are played, The incongruity of the 
disproportional ticket price will be apparent to the most 
limited intelligence. 

Of course it is the privilege of the D. O. A. to 
raise its prices and the current cost of operation 
in orchestral matters doubtless justifies the move ; 
but the comparison made by the bulletin is not the 
most convincing or even logical one. The price of 
seats usually is regulated by the demand on the 
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part of the public and the drawing powers of the 
attraction. There is no orchestra which can draw 
as mach as McCormack, Paderewski, Schumann 
Heink, Heifetz, Galli-Curci and several other artists 
in single recital. The hearers do not consider the 
number of performers on the stage, else a concert 
by a popular string quartet concert would draw 
more than a solo recital by a popular artist—but it 
does not. Also it is difficult to gauge rightly the rela- 
tive degrees in which musical performers are “musi- 
cally distinguished” one above the other. For in- 
stance, Rachmaninoff is a very distinguished musi- 
cian, but he is a piano soloist. Rabaud also is a 
very distinguished musician, but he is a conductor. 
Is Rabaud more distinguished than Rachmaninoff ? 
Not atall. Is Ysaye, the conductor, entitled to draw 
more money than Ysaye the violinist? Is Gabrilo- 
witsch, the pianist, to get less at the box office than 
Gabrilowitsch, the conductor ? Comparisons in musi- 
cal matters always are risky. 
Variationettes 

Will th@toming secretary of the Anti-Beethoven 
Society please record in his unofficial advance 
minutes these remarks by Henry T. Finck concern- 
ing a certain piano recital given in New York last 
week : 

Mr. Compson played the Beethoven “Sonata quasi una 
fantasia” somewhat dryly, but it is easy to make most of 
the Beethoven sonatas dry Greater pianists than Mr 
Compson have done it repeatedly. Is it always the pian 


ist’s fault entirely ? 
nee 


B. L. T. tells in his “Line o’Type” column (Chi- 
cago Tribune) that while listening to the “Eroica” 
symphony recently he was on the point of joining 
the Anti-Beethoven Society when the lady on his 
right remarked that she felt as if she were hearing 
the Leatitudes. 

nme 

Mana-Zucca says she won't join the Anti-Bee- 
thoven Society because she is in favor of music that 
bores. Pressed as to her reason or reasons, she 
said: “The kind of music that bores makes audi- 
ences appreciate doubly the kind that does not.” 
Oh, these royalty-gorged makers of music. 

eRe 

By the way, Mana-Zucca’s composition recital 
crowded Aeolian Hall and her works were received 
enthusiastically, She is an American—but she 
writes melodious and appealing music, music that is 
Mana-Zucca and not distorted Debussy, ravelled 
Ravel and bogus Brahms. Concert pianists should 
play her little fantasia on Cohan’s “Over There.” 
It is a brilliant piquant and decidedly witty piano 
piece. 

mre 

Sinister humor, mixed with tragedy, is in John 
Powell’s “Rhapsodie Négre,” a work that all the 
orchestras should have that splendid Southern 
pianist play with them next season. It is one of the 
tew big novelties we heard this winter that left an 
impression which has adhered. Powell’s pianism 
is a tremendous thing, entirely justifying the rapidly 
growing fuss that is being made about it. How- 
ever, we would not like to see his concert tours 
interfere with his talent for setting the music of 
the Southland in such attractive form for the piano. 
He is capable of doing for that rich melodic mate- 
rial what Grieg did for Scandinavian folk tunes, 
Dvorak for the Bohemian, Grainger for English and 
Irish, and Kreisler for old French and Italian 
classics. aiaosf 

ere, 


Caruso is a veritable prince of tenors. A few 
days ago youthful Fausto Castellani, just engaged 
to do “Samson” for the Mexico City Opera this 
spring, was telling his famous colleague the good 
news and added: “If only I had my costumes I'd 
be the happiest man in the world. I suppose they'll 
cost me a fortune now.” “It will be my pleasure 
to fit you out with the entire ‘Samson’ wardrobe, 
and I wish you a big success,” said Caruso, and 
away he rushed before Castellani could begin to 
pour out his happy thanks. 

2 Re 

Theodore Spiering tells about a lady at a musicale 
who sat near the violinist and when he had finished 
playing a sonata from the printed music leaned over 
and said to him: “Would you mind showing me 
on that sheet which notes are for the right hand 
and which for the left?” 

ReeRre 
In the Morning Telegraph is this piece of poetry: 
I do not live in old Danzig, 
Where Fate is wont,to dance a jig. 
If I were there l’d buy a wig 
Disguised, I'd beat it from Danzig. 
What a really impressive verse production it 





would be were the name of the German port not 
pronounced with the accent on the first syllable. 
a 
Ninety-five Newark ladies belonging to the Con- 
temporary Club there will enjoy a keen revenge on 
the Germans for the ensuing year. The organiza- 
tion, by a vote of 95 to 42, resolved not to perform 
German music during 1919-20. Emma L. Richards 
sponsored the move on the ground that “Germany 
is already employing forms of propaganda to re- 
trieve its lost standing and music will be one of 
them,” 
\ rn 
The Boston Herald calls attention to the fact 
that the cry for recognition of native American 
talent is by no means new. In 1883, when George 
Henschel was conductor of the Boston Orchestra, 


Louis C, Elson published this poetic appeal : 
Oh, Henschel, cease thy higher flight, 
And give the public something light! 


Let no more Wagner themes thy bill enhance, 
And give the native workers just one chance, 


Don't give the Dvorak symphony againg# 
if you would give us joy, oh, give us Paine! 
nm 
Tenor Craig Campbell, of the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers, has typical Italian high tones and 


therefore he is known to his colleagues as “the 


Scotch wop.” 
| ed 

In an early issue of the MusicaL Courter the 
plano masterpiece e lessons by Alberto Jonas will be 
resumed, The forthcoming installment will handle 
Mozart and it is a contribution, which no MusIcaL 
Courierx reader should miss. 

nr FF 
Dear Leo Feist, Inc.: 

We have been following with much interest your 
very original and picturesque advertising methods 
i connection with the popularizing and marketing 
of American melody ballads. Please allow us to 
compliment and congratulate you. We think that 
you are not only a true patriot, but also an excellent 
business man. You are helping good composers 
by booming their good songs and you are helping 
singers by getting them to sing those songs. Best 
of all, you are enhancing the musical pleasure of 
the public. We trust you will continue the fine work 
and we wish you long life, health, happiness and 
Very cordially yours, 

VARIATIONS, Lrp. 

P, S.—Best regards to charming Mrs, Feist. 
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Leo Feist tells us, by the way, that he is thor- 
oughly satisfied with the results of his melody ballad 
advertising campaign in these columns. 

nem ese 


profits. 


“Why do you object to the League of Nations?” 
“On musical grounds. After singing ‘My Coun 
try, "Tis of Thee,’ all these years, I don’t want 
the mental effort of changing to ‘Our Countries, 
Tis of Those.’ ”’—Washington Star. 
mney 
Why do some of the pianists anticipate July 1 
and play such dry programs now? 
Rene 
Alfred Cortot played Beethoven's, “Emperor” 
concerto in Manchester very recently, The Guard- 
ian, of that city, thinks the title of the work should 
be changed. Beethoven himself did not give his 
work the name of “Emperor.” As a matter of 
fact, in Germany the piece always has been referred 
to as “Es dur Konzert,” which means E flat con- 
certo. In a recent Boston Orchestra program book 
Philip Hale reproduces the program of the original 
Vienna production of the work (February 12, 1812) 
and it was announced as follows: “Grand New 
Concerto for the Pianoforte, dedicated to Archduke 
Rudolph, by Louis van Beethoven.” The performer 
was Carl Czerny. It is not certain who first called 
the FE. flat concerto the “Emperor.” It was done, 
however, says Mr. Apthorp, because of its “grand 
dimensions and intrinsic splendor.” 
nme 
Frederick Delius’ latest symphonic “Eventyr” in- 
troduces a startling new effect. It consists of “noth- 
ing less than the enforcement of a strenuous climax 
with a shout of men’s voices behind the orchestra.” 
This is a fine idea, but if such realism is to be per- 
mitted there is no knowing to what length com- 
posers and conductors may not go. Imagine a per- 
formance of Debussy’s “Le Mer” in the midst of 
which the concertmaster suddenly snatches a hose 
and drenches the faces of the auditors with a liberal 
dose of salt spray. 
mR 
Don’t revive “La Paloma” until you see which 
way the new Mexican movement is going. 
: LEONARD LIEBLING. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


ON POPULARIZING MELODY 
BALLADS 


Doubtless every reader of the MusicaL Courter 
has been following in these pages the unique and 
important advertising and publicity campaign which 
some of the prominent music publishers have been 
making in favor of the American melody ballad. 
It is not that songs of the melodious and essentially 
appealing kind were not always written by our 
liative composers and enjoyed by our audiences, but 
the long domination which foreign music and musi- 
cians exercised over conditions here, seemed to pre- 
vent singers from placing American songs on their 
programs unless they did so now and again in a 
purely charitable, patronizing and even condescend- 
ing spirit. 

It was this very unjust and very unpatriotic state 
of affairs which influenced progressive publishing 
houses like Feist and Witmark to undertake a cam- 
paign in favor of attractive and singable American 
melody ballads, and to convince singers that the 
public at large, while it reverences a classical or 
any good foreign song and respects purely technical 
vocal accomplishments, warms only to music that 
makes an elemental emotional appeal and loves only 
the kind of singing that goes to the heart. 

There are two kinds of musical auditors at con- 
certs—those who analyze music and those who feel 
it. There is no reason why one class should look 
down upon the other, It is proper for some per- 
sons to respond intellectually to Schubert’s “An 
die Musik,” and it is no less proper for others to 


throb in response to “Values,” or “When You Look. 


in the Heart of a Rose,” or “Magic of Your Eyes,” 
or “Il Hear You Calling Me.” Perhaps the lover of 
the lighter song in time even becomes educated to 
understand the classical composition, and the de- 
votee of the latter is stirred into liking the melody 
ballad. But the fact remains that there are two 
sorts of music followers. 

It seems hardly necessary to add that the sort 
which is for melody ballads outnumbers the other 
species overwhelmingly, and this fact must be con- 
sidered by singers if they are concerned about 
building up their clientele numerically and holding 
it through the medium of the pleasure it derives 
from the singer’s ministrations. 

The Musicat Courter advertising columns have 
afforded the publishers the means to reach the best 
class of singers as well as the song buying public. 
The campaign in favor of the American melody 
ballad had picturesque features, such as, for in- 
stance, the personal letters addressed by Leo Feist 
to the famous concert and opera vocalists. Their 
replies came not only in the form of letters (as pub- 
lished in these pages), but also in the far more 
cloquent and convincing circumstance that they pro- 
grammed and sang American melody ballads and 
acknowledged the power ‘of such compositions to 
sway American audiences. 

Again, it has been proved that original methods 
of publicity, judiciously adapted to the cause they 
are exploiting, can accomplish their purpose with 
certainty if the right newspaper medium be selected 
for the publishments. 


a cnn 
PERSHING SQUARE MUSICALES 


Pioneer of modern hotel musicales in the most 
elaborate style, R. E. Johnston capped his cele- 
brated Hotel Biltmore series by giving a single 
concert at the new Commodore Hotel on Wednes- 
day of last week which eclipsed in stellar radiance 
all his previous efforts along the same lines. The 
artists of the evening were Enrico Caruso, Mary 
Garden, Mischa Elman, and Arthur Rubinstein. 
The occasion, aside from its musical delights, af- 
forded the social and musical elite of New York a 
chance to become acquainted with the beautiful 
ballroom of the latest New York hostelry de luxe, 
and the general verdict of the more than 2,500 
listeners seemed to be that the auditorium is com- 
fortable, tasteful, friendly, and acoustically satis- 
factory. The evening was such a success artisti- 
cally and architecturally and the audience showed 
such unbridled enjoyment that John McE. Bow- 
man, the head of the hotel corporation, decided to 
hold a series of such musicales at the Commodore 
next season, and to put its management in the 
capable and resourceful hands of R. E. Johnston. 


a oa 
A NEEDED SUBSTITUTION 


So the slumbering universities are waking up at 
last and ceasing to demand two such useless sub- 
jects as Latin and Greek in the entrance examina- 
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tions. This is a step which should have been taken 
years and years ago. Latin and Greek are not of 
the remotest practical value to one man in a thou- 
sand during after-college days—we wasted four 
years on each of them and know whereof we speak. 
But, while it is all right for the colleges to eliminate 
Latin and Greek, there is something that our music 
schools should insist upon: that is, that every pupil, 
whether he is studying to become vocalist, pianist 
or instrumentalist of any kind, should at the same 
time become all round musicians through the study 
of the history and theory of music. The govern- 
ment controlled European schools insist upon this, 
which is why, although we produce as good soloists 
on occasion as Europe, the general standard of mu- 
sicianship here is without doubt a lower one. We 
are told that, in all the years of the existence of the 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, only two pupils 
in the vocal department ever took the complete 
course and were awarded the institution’s grand 
diploma. One of them, by the way, was Mabel 
Garrison, 
foray weneere 


A HOCHSTEIN TRIBUTE 


Last week the chairman of the Draft Board 
through which David Hochstein enlisted—for he 
voluntarily waived an exemption which had been 
accorded him as the principal support of his mother 
—published a résumé of the whole Hochstein war 
story, with his final letter to his mother and the 
letter from Major Baldwin. This is all old matter 
for MusicaL Courter readers, This paper learned 
the story from Major Baldwin’s lips early in No- 
vember, 1918, scarcely a month after Hochstein’s 
death, but as there was still a possible chance that 
he might have survived, the story was withheld, at 
Major Baldwin’s request, in order that Mrs, Hoch- 
stein should not know of it while there was any 
hope. On January 9, 1919, after the Hochstein 
relatives had sent out a request for information, the 
Musicat Courter published the story exclusively, 
and it was soon after confirmed by official advices. 
The present republication of it in various metro- 
politan dailies has brought out some splendid 
tributes to the memory of the young artist, none 
finer than that from the New York Tribune, from 
which the following is taken: 


How the great artist was lost in the greater man is indi- 
cated by the statement of Major Baldwin that, although 
he knew David Hochstein was a musician and commanded 
several languages, he was not aware how splendid were 
his attainments—that he was rated by many critics as the 
most gifted violinist of America, worthy to rank with the 
world’s masters. He was satisfied to be and to be judged 
as a soldier. Nor was his superior officer seemingly aware 
that this nobly patriotic young man was the nephew ‘of 
Emma Goldman. In the tangled thing called life, if one 
member of the family found herself out of harmony with 
America, another’s heart beat responsively. If the excess 
merits of saints can be imputed to the benefit of others, 
it would seem that what David Hochstein did aight be 
deemed in some measure an offset to what Emrea Gold- 
man said. 

The true glory of America is in the making of men. It 
opens the door of opportunity; but this is but a means to 
an end. Where does the traveller arrive after the portal 
is passed? In these later years some have feared a falling 
away from America’s high mission. But the private as 
well as the public records of the war revive faith. As 
heretofore, the withered stocks of the Old World bloom 
into new beauty under our sun and rain. David Hoch- 
steins—and there are thousands like him—are of the soul 
lineage of the Nathan Hales. 


——©——- 
A PROTEST 


Sigmund Spaeth wrote us a letter the other day 
and since we so heartily agree with what he has to 
say anent the indifference and carelessness of sing- 
ers in regard to their programs, we are going to let 
him say it for us: 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

What protection has a translator against the libel of a 
carelessly edited concert program? In one “book of 
words” of a recent song recital, I was discredited with the 
“English version” of Mr. Ysaye’s poem, “The Merry-go- 
Round,” although I had never seen the poem, and cer- 
tainly could not have been guilty of so clumsy a carica- 
ture as was printed under my name. On the same pro- 
gram three of my translations of French “Bergerettes” 
were hideously maltreated by the printer, the pastoral, 
“Aminte” being made absolutely ludicrous by the substi- 
tution of “grave” for “grove.” I wish singers would real- 
ize that any time they are using, or think they are using, 
my translations on their programs, I shall be glad to read 
proof and see that the printed versions are correct. In 
any case, the matter of editing and printing programs de- 
serves the serious attention of musicians. Generally, they 
completely neglect this important detail and the majority 
of “werd books” are a disgrace to the printing profes- 
sion, and a reflection on the intelligence of the performer 
as well as the audience. I once counted over seventy mis- 
prints in a single program. Why cannot something be 
done to bring this feature of concert giving up to a evel 
of at least average respectability ? 

Yours very truly, (Signed) Sicmunp Spaern. 

New York, March 29, rg19. 
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STILL AT IT 


Somebody sent us a marked copy of an article 
from Viereck’s American Monthly entitled “Ma- 
chine Guns vs. the Muses.” It deals with the very 
proper prevention of the proposed German opera 
performances at the Lexington Theater and pre- 
sumably was sent to us because of the instrumen- 
tality of the Musica Courter in starting the move- 
ment against them. We are very proud, indeed, to 
have started that movement, especially as we suf- 
tered so often during the war under accusations of 
pro-Germanism because we consistently held (and 
still hold) the attitude that there was nothing crim- 
inal nor anti-patriotic in the performances of mas- 
terpieces by dead Germans who had absolutely 
nothing to do with the war of today. Our position 
against the Rudolph Christians Opera at the Lex- 
ington was that the present is no time for the giv- 
ing of opera or drama in German; Wagner master- 
pieces in English we should be glad to see, in com- 
mon with thousands of other music lovers. And 
there was no attack on “art” in our opposition to 
the Christians’ season, for—with the exception of 
Johann Strauss’ “Fledermaus”—the pieces selected 
for the Lexington repertory are the merest folk 
rubbish. 

Here is a paragraph from the Viereck article: 

As a result of this guerrilla warfare, our German speak- 
ing citizens and many music lovers, irrespective of race, 
are confronted by an intellectual famine. German actors 
and musicians in the United States face actual starvation, 
unless the Government rallies to their support and enables 
them to return to their native land. 

In the first place, we object to the use of the 
word “intellectual” in connection with such musical 
junk as “Der Vogelhandler” or “Der Waffen- 
schmied,” the mainstays of the repertory selected 
for the first week; and in the second place, we 
should like to ask what language such artists as 
Florence Easton, Francis Maclennan, Marcella 
Craft, Maude Fay, and a dozen others sang in 
when they were engaged in Germany? In English? 
No, in German. And in what language was the 
American opera “Poia,” by Arthur Nevin, given at 
the Berlin Royal Opera, or the English opera, 
“Talisman,” by Dr. Ethel Smyth, performed in 
Dresden, or the English operetta, “The Mikado,” 
given at the Berlin Royal Opera? Can Mr. Viereck 
see any sort of performance in English being 
tolerated in Germany today? 

The sentimental bit about German singers and 
actors facing actual starvation in America today 
leaves us cold. American artists took pains to 
learn how to perform in German before they 
sought employment in that country and the Ger- 
man artist can learn English if he wants work in 
America. How many of them would like to be 
enabled to return to their native land at the present 
moment? They may be “facing” starvation here— 
although we doubt it in the case of most of them— 
but with their native land behaving as it is today, 
they would be apt to have a nearer acquaintance 
with starvation than a face-to-face one. 

The whole Viereck article is rank German propa- 
ganda of the sort which we hoped and believed had 
been effectually stamped out here—but evidently 
that is not the case. We, Americans, are too 
lenient, as we have found and will continue to find 
to our cost. What a misnomer is that title “The 
AMERICAN Monthly!” 
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SOUSA PLANNING CROSS-THE- 
COUNTRY TOUR 

Lieutenant John Philip Sousa, the world fa- 
mous band leader and composer, has just heen 
placed on the inactive list of the [ nited 
States Navy and is once more planning one 
of those ‘cross-the-country tours which he 
abandoned in 1915, when he contracted to become 
the leading musical part of one of the big specta- 
cles presented at the New York Hippodrome. Lieu- 
tenant Sousa spent nearly two years in the service 
of the Government. He was commissioned early 
in May, 1917, shortly after the declaration of war 
and was assigned to the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station near Chicago, Ill., where he was placed 
in charge of the work of organizing the bands for 
the grand fleet. More than 3,000 bandsmen were 
trained under his personal supervision during the 
period of the war. This was not the only contri- 
bution of the famous Sousa band to the public 
welfare. Ten of the leading players in the organi- 
zation became bandmasters in either the army or the 
navy and several of them served with distinction 
in France. For his forthcoming transcontinental 


tour Lieutenant Sousa is reorganizing his band and 
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will have among its members practically the entire 
personnel precisely as it existed four years ago. 
He has but to wave a figurative wand and all his 
former associates come flying in response to his 
summons no matter what other engagement they 
may happen to have. The movement is almost 
automatic. 


SERENADING THE CARPENTER’S 
WIFE 


We have no pity whatsoever for the parish clerk, 
Absolon, in his attempt to make love to the carpen- 
ter’s wife by means of a serenade. It was improper, 
injudicious, a bad example to the young men of the 
district, and altogether unbecoming in a man oc- 
cupying a position of trust in the community. Be 
sides, serenades were not invented for the purpose 
of decoying the wives of carpenters, even when the 
buxom wife is very much younger than her legal 
partner. 

Absolon chose a bright moonlight night for his 
musical escapade, but the instrument on which he 
played was only a mediocre guitar. No doubt he 
made as great a mistake in his choice of instrument 
as in his choice of lady. The carpenter’s wife was 
not to be won with the shallow tone of a primitive 
guitar. We do not blame her. She preferred the 
attentions of the university student who played the 
psaltery. 

Those who wish to gather up the details of this 
interesting story had better read the Miller’s Tale 
in Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.” The language is 
1 little peculiar but the episodes have a familiar air. 
Meanwhile hear how Chaucer describes the scholar : 

And above ther lay a gay sautrie (psaltéry) 
On which he made on nightes melodie, 

So swetely, that all the chambre rong; 
And Angelus ad virginem he song.” 

And after that he song the kinges note, 
Ful often blessed was his mery throte. 

The carpenter’s wife is thus described: 

But of hire song, it was as loud and yerne 
As any swalow sitting on a berne. 
Thereto she coude skip, and make a game, 
As any kid or calf folowing his dame. 

This was the lively girl the parish clerk set out 
to serenade, with the dire results described by 
Chaucer. The scholar easily discomfited him, 
showing that an intellectual man with a psaltery is 
superior to an ordinary clerk with a guitar. 

The moon at night ful clere and brighte shon, 
And Absolon his giterne (guitar) hath ytake, 
For paramours he thoughtt for to wake. - 
He singeth in his vois gentil and smal . . . 
Ful wel accordant to his giterning (guitarring). 

The rest of the story is too much like the plot of 
an Italian opera to be reprinted here. No doubt 
the Sunday papers will do it justice if it ever 
reaches the Metropolitan Opera House. 

As Chaucer wrote more than a hundred years 
before Columbus discovered America his language 
lacks the spelling and the style which the United 
States subsequently taught the poets of England. 

The neighbors now serenade everybody, carpen- 
ters’ wives included, with player pianos. 
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APRIL BIRTHDAYS 


A select list of composers born in April com 
prises the following names, which are given in 
chronological order. The composer of the “New 
England” symphony need not therefore be jeal 
ous of the composer of the “Surprise” symphony 
for having his name first on the list: Austrian 
Haydn (1), 1732; German—Spohr (5), 1784: 
English—Sterndale Bennett (13), 1816; Danish 
—Hamerik (8), 1843; American—FE. S. Kelley 
(15), 1857. Those who died in chronological se 
quence in April were: German-English—Han- 
del (14), 1759; Italian—Donizetti (8), 1848; Bo 
hemian—Smetana (20), 1884; French—Lalo 
22), 1892; American—J. K. Paine (25), 190%. 
Would Handel have acted in a hyphenated man 
ner during the recent war? English antiquaries 
will please look this matter up. 

ee" a 
A SEIDEL TRIBUTE 

B. L. T. in the Chicago Tribune, under the head 
ing: “How was his appoggiato and inamorato?” 
has the following quotation from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch: “In his Sarasate selection, ‘Gypsy 
Airs,’ Seidel employed every device of the violinist, 
each with consummate skill. With remarkable bow- 
ing, with splendid leggato, spiccato, saltato, piz- 
zicato and martellato, he left one astounded and 
gasping.” 


I SEE THAT— 


Mana-Zucca’s composition recital proved that she is a 
composer of merit and an excellent pianist. 

Eight artists from the Eleanor McLellan studio will give 
New York recitals next seAson. 

Louis Bailly believes that the time will come when the 
viola will be appreciated as much as the violin or 
cello 

Helen Moller says that music needs the classic dance as 
much as the classic dance needs music. 

Clarence Lucas’ second article on “Music Propaganda” 
deals with Germany, its music, language and schools 
The Society of American Singers presented “lolanthe” for 

the first time on April 2. 

Carlo Liten is giving a series of four afternoons with 
French and Belgian poets. 

Bernhard Steinberg gave a musicale and reception at his 
studio on March 30. 

The Chicago Opera Association's deficit for the 1918-19 
season is approximately $300,000. 

Alfred Hertz has been re-engaged as director of the San 
Francisco Orchestra. 

the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference will be held 
in Boston, May 6 to to. 

Harold Bauer has been surrounded by a musical atmos 
phere from the very beginning. 

Ernest Bloch’s “Jewish Poems” was the feature of a re 
cent St. Louis “Pop” concert. 

New York is to have opera in Spanish, sung by a Spanish 
company. 

A specia! Good Friday afternoon concert will be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The title of “The American Monthly” is a misnomer 

Sunday is rapidly becoming the most popular music day 
»f the week in London. 

Aurelio Giorni will be under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer for the 1919-20 season. 

Arthur M. Abell advises American stutlents to study in 
this country. ’ 

Maud Powell always “takes well’ in Seattle. 

The Metropolitan Opera season ends next week. 

Rosalie Miller created an excellent impression when she 
appeared in recital at Yale College. 

Deaf and dumb girls dance at the meeting of the Iowa 
New Yorkers. 

Alice Ross-Dette is the new publicity agent for the Na 
tional Opera Club of America. 

Christine Langenhaa appeared as soloist with the Portland 
Orchestra. 

The Cherniavsky Trio is touring the Orient. 

Guiomar Novaes sails for Brazil this week 

Marie Morrisey will again tour the Middle West. 

Le Canada Musicale states that Japan has taken Germany's 
place in the manufacture of cheap violins. ; 

\lice Gentle, Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan 
have been engaged for the Ravinia Park opera season 

Ferruccio Busoni is engaged on a new work entitled “Dr. 
Faust.” 

The Marquis of Polignac, France, has offered to build a 
new theater in Rheims to replace the one destroyed 
by the Germans ; 

Nina Morgana has signed a four years’ contract with the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

Hipolito Lazaro is a polyglot singer 

Sasha Votichenko had a thrilling adventure at Palm Beach. 

Jchn Friedrich & Brothers have issued a comprehensive 
catalogue dealing with string instruments. 

Daisy Nellis leaves New York this month for a teur of 
Canada and the Pacific Coast. 

\kron’s desire for good music is evincing itself in a num- 
ber of hopeful signs 

Kathryn Lee lost the manuscript for “Separation,” and 
was able to write an almost perfect copy of the song 
from memory. 

Theodore Bauer was obliged to decline an offer to take 
charge of the musical features in the coming Liberty 
Loan Drive 

Morris Gest has found a successor that equals “Chu Chin 
Chow.” 

Galli-Curci will sing with the Chicago Opera Association 
in New York next season. 

Che Indiana Music Teachers’ Association will convene at 
Muncie April 29, 30 and May 1. 

EKighty-two concerts were presented by the New York 
Philharmonic Society during the past season, 

Namara has been engaged for the Mexico City opera 
season 

Business again calls Laurence A. Lambert to New York 

Louis Verande has been engaged as artistic director of 
French opera in New Orleans, 

Rudolph Ganz played for 300 guests and students at the 
McGill Conservatorium, Montreal 

\lexander Kahn sailed for Liverpool on April 8. 

Pupils of prominent teachers take part in Aborn Opera 
School productions. 

The first musicale given at the new Commodore 
was a notable success. 

The advanced plans have been announced for the Bethle 
hem Bach Festival. 

Sascha Jacobinoff played to S. R. O. in Philadelphia. 

‘he John Church Company has accepted six Wachtmeister 
compositions for publication 

Arrigo Serato is to return to America 

Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, Mrs. F. S. Eichelberger and Earl 
G. Killeen have helped to bring good music to Akron 

Louis Bourdon again presented Rachmaninoff to a Mon 
treal audience. 

Titta Ruffo is en route from Italy to Mexico City, where 
he will head the del Rivero Opera Company 

Charles Hackett has been engaged for his first concert 
with the Rubinstein Club, April 22 

lilly Koenen, the well known Dutch contralto, will be in 
New York for the season 1919-20 

Toscanini has decided not to conduct at Covent Garden 
this season. 

The Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra has been reorganized 
with substantial financial backing. 

The war tax on Chicago Symphony Orchestra tickets has 
been cancelled, G. N 
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Akron, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 
Bethlehem, Pa.—-(See letter on another page.) 
Boston, Mass.(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.-(See letter on another page.) 


“Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Davenport, Ia., March 27, 1919.—The Tuesday even- 
ing concert of the Grinnell Girls’ Glee Club, given at the 
High School auditorium under the auspices of the Y. W. 
C. A., was a decided success, for there were between 700 
and 800 people present, including the alumni and friends 
of the college from nearby towns. The program was un- 
der the direction of G. L. Pierce, head of the Grinnell 
School of Music, organizer and director of the club. Ar- 
ditr’s “Woodland Sprite’ was one of the numbers which 
displayed the harmonious unity which constant training 
has produced in the club of twenty-four voices. Faye Wil- 
kins and Alice Roosevelt appeared in a solo number, both 
winning the instant applause of the audience. Miss Wil- 
kins is the possessor of a very pretty voice, and her ren- 
dering of Godard’s “Berceuse,’ from “Jocelyn,” was most 
pleasing. Miss Roosevelt sings with grace and ease and hasa 
charming stage presence. A quartet, known as the Middy 
Maid’s Medley, was voted by many to be the success of the 
evening. Miss Seary played several violin selections—— 
The Grinnell Girls’ Glee Club, having just made success- 
ful appearances in Cedar Rapids, West Liberty and other 
towns throughout the State of Iowa, are about to continue 
their tour through Illinois, giving concerts at Great Lakes, 
at a number of Chicago schools, and will finish the tour 
it Kewanee, where a concert will be given April 1. 


Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


El Paso, Tex., March 27, 1919.—It is seldom that El 
Paso is permitted to listen to an organist of the caliber of 
Joseph Bonnet, who played to a large and appreciative 
audience at the beautiful residence of James Graham 
McNary on the evening of March 25. Every ticket which 
had heen issued for the concert apparently had been pre- 
sented when the concert opened with “The Star Spangled 
Janner.” Mr. McNary’s organ is‘ probably one of the best 
in the South, It was installed by Leo W. Schoenstein, of 
San Francisco, who made a special trip to tune the instru- 
ment before the concert. It is hard to select any special 
numbers of the concert for mention, but in the Purcell, 
Bach and Handel compositions the master organist inter- 
preted with fascination. An improvisation upon the melody 
of “Suwanee River,” a theme chosen by Bonnet, was espe- 
cially encored. He is sufficiently master of the instrument 
to get out of it the very best there is in it———-The Texas 
Grand Theater, which has housed dramatic companies and 
musical organizations for the past thirteen years, will very 
shortly be transformed into a moving picture house, and 
all future bookings for dramatic companies will be at the 
Crawford Theater. Large musical organizations can be 
accommodated at Liberty Hall, which seats four thousand 
people. 

Fitchburg, Mass., April 1, 1019.—Herbert I. Wallace 
has announced the judges who will determine the winners 
of the Wallace prizes, aggregating $300 in cash, which are 
given annually by Mr. Wallace to students of the Fitch- 
burg State Normal School and the Fitchburg High School 
for the best essays on musical subjects, the topics being 
assigned to each school by the donor of the prizes The 
competition closed on April 1, and the names of the win- 
ners will be announced and the prizes awarded in con- 


Claremont, Cal.—(See 


The prizes are offered to stimulate the study of music in 
the Fitchburg schools and increase its understanding and 
appreciation on the part of the young people of the city. 
The essay competition is open to all students of each 
school, the $300 being equally divided between the two 
institutions, thus enabling the presentation of a first prize 
of $75, a second prize of $50, and a third prize of $25 at 
each school. Students of the normal school have submit- 
ted essays on “The Stimulus of Good Music: How Can It 
Be Brought Into the Daily Life of the People?” while 
those at the Fitchburg High School were invited to sub- 
mit essays on “Music as an Educational Force.” The 
judges chosen to consider the many essays submitted are 
Rev. Heward A. Pease, Asa E. Stratton and Mrs. John 
G. Faxon, who will determine the winners of the Normal 
School competition, while Herbert C, Peabody, E. Eugene 
Nolen and Mrs. C. W. Spring will serve in a similar 
capacity in the consideration of the essays submitted by 
the students of the High School——Herbert C. Peabody 
has been invited to present a paper on church music at the 
annual meeting of the New England Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, to be held at the rooms of the 
Harvard Musical Association, Boston, in May.——W. 
Bridge Jones has been engaged as tenor soloist at the 
Rollstone Congregational Church for the coming year, 
beginning April 1. This completes the personnel of the 
yguartet choir at this church, the other members being 
Hazel Bremner Lord, soprano and director; Annabel Fish, 
contralto, and Ralph Westgate, bass. Jessie F. Cogswell 
has been re-engaged as organist——-The seventh annual 
series of Simonds Memorial Concerts at the Calvinistic 
Congregational Church, presented each Sunday afternoon 
during January, February and March, closed on March 30 
with a request program by the quartet choir of the church, 
assisted by Theodore Cella, harpist, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Those who have derived so much pleas- 
ure from these concerts, as well as the many regular at- 
tendants at the morning services of this church, will be 
gratified to learn that there will be no change in the sing- 
crs at the church for the coming year, all having been re- 
engaged. The personnel includes Louisette Tirrell, so- 
prano; Florence M. Hersom, contralto; Dr. Ernest H. 
Page, tenor and director, and Fred W. Bancroft, bass. 
Ralph L. Phelps has also been re-engaged as organist—— 
Elizabeth Towle will continue as director and soprano soloist 
at the Highland Baptist Church for the coming year——The 
Galli-Curci concert at Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, on 
March 10, attracted one of the largest delegations of 
Fitchburg music lovers of any out of town concert for 
several seasons, special arrangements having been made 
by the Worcester Consolidated Street Railway for trans- 
portation of the several parties from this city, thus an- 
abling Fitchburg patrons to remain until the completion 
of the program.——Edith Congram Dole, soprano, and 
Jessie F. Cogswell, pianist, gave the program at the base 
hospital at Camp Devens on Monday, March 17, the sev- 
enth of the series of eighteen concerts that are being pro- 
vided for the wounded and convalescent soldiers by the 
Fitchburg Chapter of the American Red Cross, with Leon 
S. Field in charge of all arrangements. The Townsend 
Instrumental Trio, Hazel Townsend, leader, presented the 
program on March 109, while Herbert A. Clark, of 
Waltham, baritone and humorist, entertained the boys 
from overseas on March 24. Merle D. Babbitt, tenor, 
and Fred L. Wallace, baritone, have been re-engaged as 
soloists with the ve sted boy choir at the Christ Episcopal 
Church for the ensuing year——The quartet choir at the 
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on Sunday evening, March 25. Fitchburg musicians who 
participated in the rendition were Beatrice Fairbanks, 
contralto; Ada C. Wilcox, organist, and C. C. Mowry, 
tenor, who, with Mrs. W. S. Beckford, of Ayer, soprano, 
and Dr. Claude D. Beedle, of Leominster, bass and direc- 
tor, comprise the personnel of the choir at this church—— 
“Teach Us to Pray,” a hymn- anthem for mixed quartet, 
composed by Charles E, Allen, was given its initial public 
presentation at the Simonds Memorial Concert at the Cal- 
vinistic Congregational Church on March 31. Mr. Allen’s 
composition has beer. accepted for publication, and will 
soon be available to quartets of other churches.——Hazel 
Bremner Lord, soprano, and Merle D. Babbitt, tenor, were 
the assisting soloists at the third of the series of after- 
noon Lenten organ recitals at Christ Episcopal Church on 
March 21, these being given on Friday afternoons during 
Lent by "Herbert C. Peabody, organist at that church. 
Florence M. Hersom, contralto, was the soloist at the 
fourth recital on March 28,——The parish committee of 
the Unitarian Congregational Church at Leominster pre- 
sented an unusually attractive group of artists from out o1 
town at an evening concert on Sunday, March 30, which 
was enjoyed by a congregation that completely filled the 
large auditorium of the church. Those participating in the 
program were Haze! L’Africain, cellist, and Ben Ridden, 
tenor, both of Boston; William A. Gaylord, the well known 
Worcester organist, and Chester W. Gaylord, saxophone, 
also of Worcester. 


Galesburg, Ill, April 1, 1919—On the evening of 
March 17, Anna Groff-Bryant, director of the School of 
Three Arts of Lombard College, presented Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, and Louis Kreidler, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, in recital, this being the fourth 
number in the World’s Famous Artists’ Series. Mischa 
Levitzki, Arthur Hackett, Frances Alda and the Flon- 
zaley Quartet are among the attractions already heard 
in this series——-Within recent weeks there have been 
two “graduating recitals” given at the Knox Conserva- 
tory of Music, the first by Helen Graham, soprano, 
pupil of William F. Bentley, and the second, a piano 
recital by Bonnie Clara Atkinson, who graduates under 
James MacC. Weddell. Carl Hunt, a youthful violin- 
ist (pupil of Gail Hamilton Ridgway), gave a recital 
recently at which he played the Bruch concerto, accom- 
panied by orchestra, in a most creditable manner.—— 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, visiting director of the piano de- 
partment at Lombard College, gave a lecture recital in 


the College Auditorium.——A number of the Knox Con- 
servatory students and faculty went to Moline to at- 
tend the Heifetz recital———Nelle Jayne, soprano, and 


Marion Woodley, contralto, of the Lombard School of 
Three Arts, sang at one of the meetings of the Wom- 
an’s Club.——The Musicians’ Club presented a program 
of American music on March 18 at the vocal studio of 
Mrs. Hinchliff——The Altruistic Committee of the 
Musicians’ Club arranged a program at the Free Kin- 
dergarten for March 23. 


Greensville, S. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Hagerstown, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 
Hartford, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Ithaca, N. Y., March 31, 1919.—Florence Macbeth was 
the artist selected for the last concert in the series given 
at the Lyceum Theater. The charming coloratura so- 
prano sang a variety of songs and arias, but perhaps 
“Je Suis Titania,” from “Mignon,” was one of the most 
delightful numbers presented by the singer. In _ re- 
sponse to insistent applause, Miss Macbeth was forced 
to give several encores. Many of those who attended 
this concert voted it to be the best in the series. 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, Can., March 31, 1919.—A num- 
ber of unusually attractive piano recitals have been 
given here during the season by Theodor Fossum, art- 











nection with the annual “Presentation Program” on the Leominster Pilgrim Congregational Church presented J. ist and pedagogue. He arranged a series of informal 
firet day of the coming Fitchburg Music Festival, May 8. H. Maunder’s sacred cantata, “From Olivet to Calvary,” (Continued on page 36.) 
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Mabel Riegelman is an American soprano who has won great 


success both in Europe and America on the concert stage and 
in grand opera. For four years she was Prima Donna Soprano 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company and for two seasons 
with the Boston Opera Company, appearing in all the large cities 
of the United States. 

Miss Riegelman has a repertoire including practically all rep- 
resentative vocal compositions, both classic and otherwise, en- 


abling her to compile versatile and exhaustive programs, accord 
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AN ARTIST OF DISTINCT PERSONALITY 
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Miss Riegelman captured the hearts of her audience by her 
lovely voice and the easy, graceful manner in which she 
it. She has a charming stage presence, and is petite and pretty 
The singer’s colorature work was beautifully artistic. 
fell so much in love with her that they would 
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physically. 
The audience 
not let her stop singing. They called her to return 
Portland Morning Oregonian. 


again and 
again.— 

Technically, Miss Riegelman is polished to the very last degree, 
and all of the most difficult passages are given with transparent 
clearness and with a beautiful resonant singing tone. Her notes 
and in clearness, every 
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are marvelous in purity of intonation 





ing to the taste or liking of all audiences. She sings in all 
of the well known languages and her wide experience and tone being heard with absolute distinctness.— Philadelphia f- 
) 
thorough training and musicianship, as well as her association Journal, K 
: as : ‘ 
with the most distinguished artists, enable her to interpret all Mabel Riegelman captured the audience by her singing.—New | 
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these works with authority and intelligence. York Standard Union. le 
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Season 1919-20 Now Being Booked \\ 
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Personal Representative: Marcus L. Samuets, 485 California Street, San Francisco. K 
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New April Numbers of 


Columb 


Records 


Rosa Ponselle is 
Newest Columbia Star 


The greatest dramatic soprano in the world has 
made a Columbia Record of her supreme Metropoli- 
tan Opera triumph, ‘‘La Vergine Degli Angeli’? (May 
Angels Guard Thee). Her impassioned notes sound 
as pure and sweet as the angels of which she sings. 


49558—$1.50 








la 








Oscar Seagle and 
“Dear Old Pal’ 


The splendid baritone of Oscar Seagle grips 
your heart in this song of fellowship, faith and 
constancy. Its yearning harmony makes you 
yearn for your own old pals. On the back, 
‘**The Magic of Your Eyes,” also sung by this 
great pupil of Jean de Reszke. —_a_2684—$1.00 





A Mardones Triumph 
is “Toreador” 


With his basso voice of immense sonority and vol- 

ume, Mardones records for you the pageantry and 

glamor of the bull-ring, the superb arrogance of the 

toreador. On the back, Verdi’s ‘‘Ernani, Infelice 

e Tuo Credevi.”’ A-6095—$1.50 
“The Lure of Music” 


This wonderful book tells you all about the world’s greatest 
composers and their music. $1.50 at all Columbia dealers. 

















Cilicia: Quciteastas New Columbia Records on sale the 10th and 20th of every month 
—Standard Models 
Webes cs & tae COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Designs up to $7100. 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 





MONDAY, MARCH 31 


Bauer-Thibaud Beethoven Recital 
The third and final concert of the series of three de- 
voted by Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud to the pres- 
entation of all the violin and piano sonatas of Beethoven 
took place at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, March 31. 
That there is an audience for these severely classical pro- 


grams when interpreted by such artists was proven by the 
fact that the hall for the third time was filled to the last 
seat, with a couple of hundred extra chairs on the stage. 
The three sonatas played—A major, op. 12; F major, op. 
24; and the “Kreutzer” (A major, op. 47)—are three of the 


finest of the whole Beethoven list. Especially beautiful is 
the F major and with special beauty was it played. Both 
artists are splendid interpreters of Beethoven—each in his 
own way tetter Beethoven playing than they produce 


together would be hard to imagine; if there is anything to 
be wished for, it is only a trifle more assertiveness On oc- 
casion on the part of Mr. Thibaud. There was prolonged 
applause and numerous recalls after each sonata, as well 
as between the movements of the various works, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1 





Elias Breeskin, Violinist 


Elias Breeskin, the Russian violinist, gave his second 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, April 1, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. He opened his 
program with the adagio and fugue movements (unaccom- 
panied) from the Bach sonata No. 1, following with the 
largo in D minor by Friedman Bach and the Tartini- 
Kreisler variations on a theme by Correlli. Probably his 
best performance was in the “Symphonie Espagnole,” by 
Lalo, including the pretty scherzando, which number he 
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played in truly masterly fashion, The program ended with 
a group of miscellaneous numbers, including the “Witches’ 
Sabbath,” by Rubin Goldmark, played for the first time; 
Wilheling’s transcription of Chopin’s nocturne, op. 27, No. 
2; Friedberg’s arrangement of the rondo from Schubert's 
second piano sonata, op. 53; the Beethoven-Auer “Chorus 
of Dervishes”; Godowsky's “Viennese,” and Wieniawski’s 
“Polonaise Brillante.” Mr. Breeskin has many good quali- 
ties, delivering his various numbers with fine taste and 
clarity in style. He has plenty of brilliancy, and although 
at times there was a tendency to get off pitch and a sug- 
oten of slight carelessness, he made up later for any 
flaws that might have been noticed earlier. The youthful 
violinist has certainly advanced in his art since his first 
appearance, and if such development continues those in- 
terested in his career will have reason to expect greater 
things another season. Josef Adler proved a capable 
accompanist. 


Saint Cecilia Club 


The Saint Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor, gave 
a very intresting concert in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Tuesday evening, April 
1, which was attended by an exceptionally large and ultra- 
fashionable audience. Mr. Harris’ efforts to produce meri- 
torious compositions in a highly finished manner were 
again demonstrated at this concert. The work of the club 
disclosed excellent tonal balance, beautiful shadings and 
precision of attack. Mr. Harris knows how to produce 
effective climaxes. 

_The program comprised choral numbers by Victor Har- 
ris, Deems Taylor, Granville Bantock, Georg Henschel, 
Claude Debussy, Cecil Forsyth, Colin Taylor, Bruno 
Huhn, César Franck, George W. Chadwick, John Pointer, 
A. ee iy Florence Parr Gere and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach. f these, Granville Bantock’s “The Happy Isle” 
was heard for the first time in America, and Cecil For- 
syth’s “Old King Cole,” Bruno Huhn’s “The Unknown,” 
as well as Florence Parr Gere’s “Dance With a Tambour- 
ine” were performed for the first time. In the rendition 
of these delightful numbers (all of which were especially 
composed for the club) Mr. Harris deserves much credit 
because of the fact that every detail was carefully brought 
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out and produced strictly in accordance to the wishes of 
the composers. One of the outstanding numbers was 
Bruno Huhn’s “The Unknown,” which won instantaneous 
recognition and admiration for its melodic beauty and ef- 
fective climax. The work shows originality, and its de- 
velopment is the handiwork of a thoroughly schooled 
musician. 

Walter Greene, baritone, was the soloist; he was in fine 
voice and created an excellent impression with his artistic 
singing of “She Rested by the Broken Brook,” Coleridge- 
Taylor; “A Man’s Song,” Victor Harris; two songs from 
the cycle “Maud,” by Arthur Somervell; “Fleur dans un 
livre,” Fontenailles; “Chanson Espagnole,’ Georges, and 
“A Jester’s Soliloquy,” Campbell-Tipton. 

Harry Cumpson, Pianist 

Harry Cumpson, who several years ago gave a two-piano 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, with Marta Milinow- 
ska (both are from Buffalo), gave a solo recital in the 
same hal] on Tuesday, April 1, showing in larger degree 
the admirable qualities then mentioned by the press gen- 
erally. Only recently released from army service, Mr. 
Cumpson got up this program on comparatively short 
notice. Some of his best playing was in “Spanish Caprice” 
and “In Autumn,” by Moszkowski, fire and dash, perfectly 
controlled, marking his playing. Those who know also 
noted that he has an unusually well developed left hand. 
He made much out of the “Moonlight” sonata, and did 
unusual things in Tschaikowsky’s theme and variations. 
Much applause at the close of the program caused him to 
contribute three encore numbers. 


Mana-Zucca Composition Concert 

Mana-Zucca’s concert at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing, April 1, caused more trouble than all the other con- 
certs of the season to the traffic policemen on Forty- 
third street, for there certainly was more “carriage com- 
pany” in the hall than at any other concert this season. 
And a good many must have come there on foot or with 
the assistance of bus, “L,” subway, surface car or airship, 
for every single seat in the hall was occupied and there 





than “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose.” From the 
many examples submitted, the one on this page “Your Heart 


Is Calling Mine,” words and music by Bernard Hamblen, and 


the one on the opposite page, “Keep 


were numerous notables of the musical world present, in- 
cluding Mme. Barrientos, Messrs. De Segurola, De Luca, 
Crimi and Bamboschek, of the Metropolitan Opera; Mme. 
Gadski, Max Rosen, Oscar Saenger, Otto Weil and others. 
It was an exceedingly interesting concert. Entirely aside 
from the fact that Mana-Zucca is a talented young lady 
who writes music that is good to hear—a statement which 
has often been reaffirmed in these columns—she has had 
the very good sense to select a coterie of splendid artists 
to assist in the proper preséntation of her works. To 
start in, as Mana-Zucca herself surely would, with the 
most serious works, there was the piano concerto (in one 
movement), the composer playing the solo piano with 
Carl Deis performing the orchestral part on a second 
piano, which he did with excellent style and in entire sym- 
pathy with the soloist. Miss Zucca on created something 
well worth while in this short concerto and one wishes 
very much to hear it with orchestra. There is breadth 
and character in the opening moderato, a distinctive beauty 
in the andante contablie and vigor in the finale. Miss 
Zucca, a pianist before she started to compose, did full 
justice to her own work, which is by no means without 
technical difficulties, playing the solo part with brilliance 
and an assured mastery. 

The concert ended with a trio for piano, violin and cello, 
in which the composer was assisted by Nicholas Gara- 
gusi, violinist, and William Durieux, cellist. The first 
movement only was performed, an allegro energico, and 
energetic it is, full of sparkle and dash, excellent music in 
itself and a splendid finale for a program. Mr. Garagusi, 
a violinist with a tone of much beauty and a decided feel- 
ing for interpretation, also played a group of three num- 
bers for violin, a transcription of a Handel allegro, a ber- 
ceuse whose daintiness was immediately redemanded by 
the audience, and a most effective ballad and caprice. 

The vocal part of the program was begun by Irene Wil- 
liams, soprano, who sang four French songs in which 
Mana-Zucca has delightfully caught the spirit of the mod- 
ern French. Any of the three—“Je veux oublier,” 
“Doux plaisir” and “Priére d’amour”—will compare favor- 
ably with anything that the best French song writers of 
today are producing. They are fresh and melodious with- 
out being banal, as, indeed, are all the songs of Mana- 
Zucca. erhaps the final one of the group, “Priére 
d'amour,” is the most attractive. Miss Williams did them 
all very well indeed. She has a clear, pure soprano voice 
and is especially good as an interpreter, as she showed 


again later en in four English songs—“Evening,” “Morn- 
* 
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ing,” “Sleep, My Darling” and “A-whispering.” “Sleep, 
My Darling,” is that hardest of things to write, a cradle 
song which is not at all conventional. It was the most 
eftective of the group, one of the best songs of the even- 
ing, in fact. 

George Reimherr, a tenor with a most agreeable voice 
aud the ability to use it extremely well, gave a group of 
English songs—“Rose Marie,” “Persian Song” and “Spring 
Came With You.” The first and last are charming songs, 
just the kind an audjence likes to hear, as it proved by its 
instart response, and the “Persian Song” is a clever bit 
of musical coloring. Harriet McConnell, contralto, also 
sang a group of English songs, including “Sundown,” 
“Tell Me if This Be True,” “The Big, Brown Bear,” and, 
by request, that great favorite of the whole Mana-Zucca 
list, “Star of Gold.” Miss McConnell has an exceptionally 
beautiful, mellow, deep voice and uses it with thorough 
knowledge. Such breath control as she exhibits in the 
final phrases of the “Star of Gold” is unusual in so young 
a singer. The most popular of her group was “The Big, 
Brown Bear,” a character song, which had to be done over 
again at once, and the best musically, “Tell Me if This Be 
True,” to Rabindranath Tagore’s words. 

Perhaps the feature of the evening for the audience was 
the appearance of the young Italian baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Luigi Montesanto, in a group of Mana- 
Zucca’s Italian songs—‘“Parla a me!” “Piu bello del sole,” 
“Vorrei morir” (dedicated to the singer), and “If Flowers 
Could Speak,” which he did in remarkably good English 
for a first attempt. The baritone was in fine voice and 
gang better than the present writer has heard him at any 
time this winter. The first song of the group is particu- 
larly effective emotionally and made a great impression. 

Then there was little Ruth Bender, a slender young 
lady still in her teens, who sang a group of children’s 
songs with an assurance and artistic finish that many an 
artist three times her age might well envy. Delightful 
songs they are too, ir splendid sympathy with the witty, 
humorous -little verses of childhood, most of them by 
Mabel Livingston Frank. 

It was a concert which takes a lot of words to write 
about and took a long while to hear; but—and this is most 
unusual—there was not a dull moment in the evening, so 
varied was the fare provided by Mana-Zucca and so evenly 
excellent its execution. It is hard for the composition 
concert of any composer, even one of the giants of old, to 
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avoid monotony. So skillfully was the program arranged 
Tuesday evening that its length was scarcely noticeable. 
The writer has made no attempt to record the repetitions 
and the encores which were demanded from each and 
every artist throughcut the program, for the crowded hall 
was unanimously enthusiastic; but no account could close 
without mention of the indefatigable labors of Mana- 
Zucca herself, who partook, either as accompanist or solo- 
ist, in every, number of the program, with a pianistic art as 
excellent as is her ability as a composer. There were 
many, many flowers, It was, all in all, one of the brilliant 
a of the season and a decided triumph for Mana- 
mucea, 


MacDowell Club 


Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, pianist; Vera Fonaroff, violinist; 
Lillian Littlehales, cellist, and Francis Moore, pianist. 
were the artists who furnished the program at the Mac. 
Dowell Club on Tuesday evening, April 1. The selec- 
tions rendered included the trio in B major, op. 8 
Brahms; seven variations for cello and piano on a Rotes 
of Mozart’s “The Magic Flute,” Beethoven, and a violin 
sonata, “Trille au Diable,” Tartini, These were well ren- 
dered by the artists owing to the individual merit of each 
performer. In the trio there was fine balance, nice tonal 
quality and rhythm. The effects were equally as success- 
ful in the other two renditions, and the audience left most 
enthusiastic. : 


Mundell Choral Club 


Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto of th i 
Opera Association, was the soloist at the Mundell Chaea 
Club concert given at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, Tues- 
day evening, April 1. Her rich dramatic voice and well 
developed style were thoroughly enjoyed in a variety of 
numbers which included “Oh, Robert, Robert,” a, 
“Rohert, the Devil,” Meyerbeer; “Blue Are Her Eyes,” 

Faraway Song” and “Sea Breath” (dedicated to Miss Van 
Gordon), Clokey, and a group containing songs by Har- 
ling, Harris, Czerwonky, Hadley and Spross, to which were 
added several encores. Miss Van rdon possesses a 
gracious personality, which wins for her much admiration 

Unusually attractive numbers were sung by the Mundell 
Choral of forty voices, under the direction of M. Louise 
Mundell. —. were “The Cross” and two charming new 
songs, Fairy ark” and “Dance of the Romaika,” by Har- 
riet Ware; ‘Indian Mountain Song,” Cadman; “Trees,” 
Hahn (given in memory of the author, Joyce Kilmer, who 
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was killed in action in France); three negro spirituals, 
which were specially pleasing, “My Way’s Cloudy,” “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” and “Go Down, Moses,” Burleigh ; 
“Elegy,” Massenet; “A Tragic Tale,’ Fox, gosing with 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Wilhelmina Muller gave ex- 
cellent accompaniments. This occasion was one of the 
mos: brilliant social affairs of the season. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 
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Presselle Sisters, Pianists 


A two-piano recital was given by Rose and Charlotte 
Presselle on Wednesday afternoon, April 2, in Aeolian 
Hall, New. York. The young ladies who have been 
schooled in the art of ensemble playing, disclosed consid- 
erable unity of thought in their work, which was unique 
and interesting from beginning to end. They play with 
marked precision, good balance, and produce effective 
climaxes, and were enthusiastically applauded for their 
meritorious work. 

The program contained variations (on a theme by 
Beethoven), Saint-Saéns; “Marche Orientale,” Beethoven; 
three Arensky silhouettes, “La Coquette,” “Le Réve,” and 
“Polichinelle”; scherzo, op. 87, Saint-Saéns; “Concerto 
Pathétique,” Liszt; valse paraphrase, Chopin-Schuett; 
“Eu blane et noir,” No. 1, Debussy, and “Rhapsodie 
Espagnole,” Albeniz. The young artists, who live in Provi- 
dence, R. 1, have received their musical education from 
Felix Fox in Boston. 


Commodore Hotel Musicale 


A numerically tremendous audience and one unusually 
brilliant in social and musical importance packed the mag- 
nificent ballroom of the new Commodore Hotel to its 
fullest capacity on the occasion of its official and initial 
dedication to concert purposes, a musicale especially ar- 
ranged by R. E, Johnston, who had made the Biltmore 
musicales such a resplendent success. 

First of all it seems in place to state that the new con- 
cert room, fitted with a cleverly constructed sounding 
board, is all that it should be acoustically. Manager Johh- 
ston had engaged a galaxy of veritable stars to help the 
Coauiaediona Tiaeel musicales (planned for 1919-20) well on 
their way toward brilliant success, and no less a quartet 
than Mary Garden, Enrico Caruso, Arthur Rubinstein and 
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York, on Thursday afternoon, April 3, playing a pro- 
gram which comprised the toccata and fugue in D minor, 
Bach-Tausig; two dances, G major and C major, Bee- 
thoven; a group of Chopin numbers—impromptu, op. 36; 
nocturne, op, 9, No. 1; etude, in octaves, op. 25, No. 10; 
waut (posthumous), No. 2, and ballad, op 23—Beetho- 
ven’s sonata, op. 31, No. 3; three small pieces by Felix 
Deyo; Liszt's “Love's Dream,” No. 3, and “The Erlking,” 
Schubert-Liszt. : 

The young artist scored a decided success. His playing 
is marked with thorough musicianship, intelligence, virility 
and an abundance of color. The opening number, toccata 
and fugue (Bach-Tausig), which he played with authority, 
at once stamped him as a sincere artist. The two Bee- 
thoven dances which followed received a delightful read- 
ing. In the rendition of the five Chopin numbers his ideas 
of tonal color and deep feeling won the admiration of all. 
The Beethoven sonata was played intelligently and with 
a thorough understanding of the composer’s meaning. 
Next came the group by Felix Deyo, the second of which, 
“American Humoresque,” was redemanded. 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet 


— 
The Elsa Fischer String Quartet—consisting of Elsa 
Fischer, first violin; Helen Reynolds, second violin; Lucie 
Neidhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, cello—offered 
an evening of exceptional delight to the many music lovers 
who attended the concert at Columbia University (Horace 
Mann Auditorium) on Thursday evening, April 3. For 
several years this quartet has been recognized by the 
musical profession as one of authority, and the artistic 
playing at this concert not only entitled it to the reputa- 
tion previously enjoyed, but strengthened its position in 
the musical world. The young ladies play with a precision 
of attack seldom heard. Their tonal shadings are en- 
trancing; a unity of thought is evident in all they do, and 
in consequence the general ensemble produced by this co- 
ordination is a marvel of correctness. 
The opening number was Haydn’s quartet in D minor, 
which was followed by the quartet in C minor, op. 42, 
D’Ambrosio. Schumann’s quintet, op. 44, for piano and 


strings, in which Mrs. William Mason Bennett assisted, 
closed the concert, which was conceded to be one of the 
most enjoyable ever given at Columbia University. 


What Do YOU Think? (Continued) 
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music by Otto Motzan, have been selected by a competent 
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However, their critical opinion is 


equally divided on the question of individual supremacy. We 
would like to have you help us decide the issue. 
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Mischa Elman gave the single concert of April 2 a halo 
of shining importance. Miss Garden, not in the best of 
health, sang with wonderful_art even with little vocal 
fullness. “Le Nil,” by Lerou®, songs by Faure and De- 
bussy, and several popular encores (among them “Annie 
Laurie” and “Little Grey Home in the West”) constituted 
cher numbers. 2 

Caruso was in glorious voice. His “Forza del Destino 
aria started his series of triumphs, and a “Manon” aria 
and some shorter songs enabled him to work up a com- 
pelling climax of effectiveness. He was given a rousing 
reception by the delighted listeners. i a 

Mischa Elman’s chief conquest was made with the Wieni- 
awski “Faust” fantasy, and in Chopin, Sarasate and 
Schubert morceaux he also earned tumultuous applause. 
Arthur Rubinstein, that fiery and finished pianist, was re- 
warded with thunders of handclapping after his masterful 
playing of Chopin’s A major polonaise, Liszt’s “Love 
Dreams,” Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song,” Albeniz’s 
“Triana,” Debussy’s “Valse Lente,” and the Schubert- 
Tausig “Marche Militaire.” 


Modern Music Society 


The Modern Music Society of New York, which aims 
to promote the development of music by American com- 
posers, presented a program of compositions by Charles 
T. Griffes at the MacDowell Gallery, 108 West Fifty-fifth 
street, Wednesday evening, April 2. The soloists—Mr. 
Griffes, pianist; Marcia Van Dresser, soprano, and the 
Flonzaley Quartet—gave excellent interpretations of the 
various numbers. A sonata for piano came first, followed 
by three songs recently heard at Aeolian Hall, “The 
Lament of Ian the Proud,” “Thy Dark Eyes to Mine, 
and “The Rose of the Night,” sung by Miss Van Dresser 
in her charming operatic style. our piano numbers— 
“The White Peacock,” “Nightfall,” “The Fountain of the 
Acqua Paola” and “Clouds”—were skilfully given by Mr. 
Griffes, and the string quartet numbers were lento e 
mesto and vivace quasi str see The ‘unique tonal com- 
binations evident in Mr. Griffes’ compositions express dis- 
tinct individuality and they were heard with much interest. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 





Edward Morris, Pianist 


Edward Morris, who appeared as soloist earlier in the 
season, gave another piano recital in Aeolian Hall, New 


Which do you think the better of the two ? 
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Tollefsen-Penha Ensemble Recital 


Augusta Tollefsen, solo and ensemble pianist of the 
well known Tollefser Trio, united with the cellist of the 
trio, Michel Penha, in a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, April 4, which was nothing less than an artistic 
triumph. Beethoven’s beautiful sonata, op. 102, so little 
heard, opened the program; it was followed by the Brahms 
sonata, op. 99, a work bristling with rhythmical and tech- 
nical difficulties, but played by the two artists with entire 
unanimity of sentiment. Special mention is due to the 
cellist’s beautiful tone in the slow movement and to the 
triumphal technic of Mme. Tollefsen in the allegros; she 
knows and grasps her Brahms. Leo Ornstein’s prob- 
lematic work, a sonata, op. 52, has moments of lyric 
beauty, united with the usual amazing Ornsteinian hair 
raising dissonances and unresolved harmonies, but all ac- 
cording to plan. Each movement left the auditor more 
puzzled than before, but with the definite impression that 
it was unusual, worth hearing again, perhaps loving it in 
the end! In any case, it was something different! 


Rachel Morton Harris, Soprano 


Rachel Morton Harris, soprano, made her debut in a 
song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday after- 
noon, April 4. She was heard in Italiah, French and Eng- 
lish songs. Her opening group contained seventeenth and 
eighteenth century numbers which she rendered with ex- 
cellent taste. She was particularly effective with the 
French songs, and the one by Isidore Luckstone, “Com- 
ment, vewx tu,” made a favorable impression and was re- 
demanded. Miss Harris possesses a voice of good quality 
and interprets her numbers artistically. Her singing was 
greatly applauded by a large and fashionable audience. 
Isidore Luckstone was at the piano, playing the accom- 
paniments with artistic finish. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 





New York Mozart Society 


The New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
president, held its sixth musicale at the Hotel Astor, Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 5, the artists being Cyrena Van 
Gordon, mezzo-contralto of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion; Guido Ciccolini, tenor of the same organization, and 
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Clara Alexander, in colored dialect stories and songs, ac- 
companied at the piano by Frederick W. Vanderpool. 

Mr. Ciccolini opened the program with the “Cielo e 
Mar,” from “Gioconda,” Ponchielli, The writer has heard 
the tenor several times this season, but never has he been 
in better voice or heard to more advantage than upon this 
occasion. His tones were clear and of a richness that 
aroused much applause after each selection. He sings 
with style and finish, and a pleasing personality adds ef 
fectively to his concert work. In the other two operatic 
arias, “E lucevan le stelle,” from “Tosca” (Puccini), and 
“La Réve,” from “Manon” (Massenet), he was equally as 
successful, while Debussy’s “Romanza” was rendered with 
exquisite feeling. There were several encores. 

Miss Van Gordon, who has been singing very frequently 
in this city of late, received a warm reception upon her ap 
pearance. Her first contribution was the “O Mio Fer- 
nando” aria from “La Favorita,” Donizetti, in which her 
rich, mellow voice shone to particular effect. She pos- 
sesses much dramatic feeling and her interpretations, 
whether operatic or otherwise, are always interesting. 

For her French group, Miss Van Gordon selected three 
charming numbers, “Coucher de Soleil,” Lenormand; “Tes 
Yeux,” Rabey, and “Le Trefle a quarte fuilles,” Lenor- 
mand, The last group contained five dedicated songs, 
“Blue Are Her Eyes” and “Faraway Son,” Joseph Clokey; 
‘A Lie Awake Song,” Katherine Whitfield, and “Doushka,” 
Henry Hadley. The sixth was Charles Gilbert Spross’ 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song.” Mr. Spross furnished 
his admirable accompaniments for Miss Van Gordon 
throughout the program. 

Miss Alexander was heard in some amusing colored 
dialect numbers, and her little act is a decided novelty and 
should be of interest to other clubs. It is something quite 
out of the ordinary and Miss Alexander presents it in a 
manner that at once wins her audience. In two songs 
she was accompanied at the piano by Mr. Vanderpool the 
well known composer. 

In betwen the musical numbers, Mrs. McConnell was in- 
stalled as life president of the New York Mozart Society, 
the assisting officers being also ushered into office. The 
choral director this season will be Richard T. Percy, who 
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made an appropriate little address. A word must be said 
in conclusion about Mrs, McConnell, and that is, in elect- 
ing her life president of the club, for which she has 
worked so hard during its existence, the members of the 
New York Mozart Society have conferred upon the presi- 


dent an honor to which she is justly entitled. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist 


On Saturday afternoon, April 5, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
played at Aeolian Hall, New York, the same program 
which he had performed at Kimball Hall, Chicago, just 
one week earlier. As that recital is reviewed in the first 
paragraph of the Chicago letter on another page of this 
issue, it is only necessary to say that the audience in New 
York received Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing with the same 
generous and thorough approbation as was his in Chicago 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch is one of our very great artists and his 
comings, cither as pianist or conductor, will be welcome 
to New York for many years to come. 


People’s Symphony Concert 


The Berkshire String Quartet, whose concerts have been 
such noteworthy events of the season, was the attraction 
for the last evening of chamber music given by the Peo- 
ple’s Svmphony Auxiliary Club, at the Washington Irving 
High School, Saturday evening, April 5. The program 
was exceptionally pleasing and contained the quartet in F 
majcr, op. 59, No. 1, Beethoven; the second movement 
from the Iarecki prize quartet, which is replete with ex- 
quisite harmonies; a beautiful serenade by Hugo Wolf, 
and the appealing quartet in A major, Borodin. A large 
audience thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated the artistic 
work of this splendid organization. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6 


Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor 


Rafaelo Diaz, who for the past two seasons has appeared 
in leading roles with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
gave his first New York song recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, April 6. r. Diaz’s success as opera 
tenor is well known, and his many friends and admirers 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
CLOSES ITS PITTSBURGH SEASON 


Playing of Bauer, Gabrilowitsch and Olga Samaroff in 
Bach Concerto for Three Pianos and Orchestra a 
Novel Feature—May Marshall Cobb a 
Busy Artist 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 20, 1919.—The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski conductor, gave the fifth and 
last pair of symphony concerts of the season in Syria 
Mosque and the Nixon Theater, Monday evening, March 
17, and Tuesday afternoon, March 18. There were but 
four numbers on the program, but they were long and 
interesting The opening one was made up of excerpts 
from “Céphale et Procris,” by Grétry (1741- 1813). The 
first was a tambourin, the second a minuet (“Les Nymphes 
de Diane”) and the third a gigue. The whole composi- 
tion was played magnificently and the delicate ense »mble 
work thro ughou it was my artistic. The second number 
was Mozart's concerto for two pianos and orchestra in E 
flat. This number was splendidly played with Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the piano. 

Then followed five short numbers by Lully, prelude 
from “Alceste,” march from “Thésée,” nocturne from “Le 
friomphe de |’'Amour,” a minuet from “Le Temple de 
la Paix,” and another march from “Thésée,” all played 
with utmost care. The concert closed with Bach’s con- 
certo for three pianos and orchestra in © major, the piano 
parts being played by Olga Samaroff, Harold Bauer and 
Ossio Gabrilowitsch. This work also proved of deep in- 
terest because it is seldom that one has the opportunity 
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of hearing three such artists appear together in the same 
number. It was rendered in such fine manner that noth- 
ing short of an ovation followed and it was several min- 
utes before the audience would condescend to leave the 
hall. The Philadelphia Orchestra under the baton of Leo- 
pold Stokowski has done wonderful work here and each 
concert has been more interesting than the one preceding 
it. 


What May Marshall Cobb Is Doing 


It was indeed a genuine pleasure to spend a couple of 
hours with May Marshall Cobb, a former Pittsburgh so- 
prano, on her recent visit to this city. This artist, who 
is now located in New York, is fast climbing to the top, 
and through her hard work has reached that high stan 
ard which places her in constant demand. Her many re- 
engagements affords proof of the quality of her work. 
Her charming personality is also an acquisition to her ar- 
tistic career. Some of Mrs. Cobb’s recent dates were at 
the Empire Theater, Syracuse, N. Y., Lumberg Theater, 
Utica, N. Y., and numerous engagements in and around 
New York City. April 2 she will appear at the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J.; April 10 and 11 at Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; April. 26 and 29 with the Masonic Club and Cas- 
ualty Club in New York. On May 1 and 2 she will be 
heard at the New Castle (Pa.) Festival; the first day will 
be devoted to miscellaneous programs, the second day to 

“The Messiah.” The second week in May, Mrs. Cobb 
will start on a three weeks’ tour through New York State 
and Canada, making her headquarters at Oswego, N. Yy 
George Roberts, pianist, tours with Mrs, Cobb and is a 
most efficient accompanist. H. E. W. 
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EDDY BROWN 


VIOLINIST 


” 
| “More than a master. 


—Montreal, Canada, Herald 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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American Conservatory of Music 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
THIRTY-THIRD SEASON 


John J. Hergsteedh, 
President 


Kearletce, Hackett t Associate Directors 


The Conservatory announces the exclusive teaching engagement for the 
Summer School, of the renowned vocal artist and teacher, 


Music. 














DAVID BISPHAM 


PIANO: Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Victor 
Garwood, Sifvio Scionti, Louise Robyn, 
Earl Blair, Kurt Wanieck. 


VOICE: [Barigten Hackett, Ragna Linne, E, Warren 


lowe, Charles La Berge. 
VIOLIN: Herbert Butler, Adolf W eidig, Ramon Girvin. 
ORGAN: William Middelschulte, Frank Van Dusen. 


Mr. Bispham, aside from his private instruction 
to students, will offer two special features, i. e., 
REPERTOIRE CLASSES for PROFESSIONAL 
SINGERS and classes in RECITATION TQ 


Only a limited number of students accepted. 
Apply early. 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 23rd to July 26, 1919. 


SPECIAL COURSE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
OF SIX WEEKS. 


All Devartments of Music and Dramatic Art 


DAVID BISPHAM 


OF NEW YORK CITY 














Ninety Artist Instructors 


Among the prominent artists may be mentioned: 


MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION: Adolf 
Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer, 
Leo Sowerby 

VIOLONCELLO: Robert Ambrosius. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: O. E. Robinson. 

HARP: Enrico Tramonti. 


and others of equal importance. 


Desirable dormitory accommodations. Many free advantages. Teacher's Certifi- 
cates and Diplomas conferred by authority of State of Illinois. Catalog mailed free. 


Send for Catalog and S 


Session Prospectus. 





American Conservatory of Music, 


571°Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ib 
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How Harold Bauer’s Preparedness Helped 


It is not exactly an everyday occurrence for tots of 
three to haye an acquaintance with such things as Brahms’ 
quintets, but, then, not all tots are Harold Bauers in the 
bud. 

As one talks with Mr. Bauer about his childhood and 
early training, one appreciates the musical atmosphere 
which surrounded him from the very beginning. It is a 
charming picture which the imagination calls up. A very 
little boy in a very starched white dress, sitting on a small 
stool near the enormous fireplace, listening to the strains 
of Brahms’ F minor quintet. As the father and the four 
friends played the wonderful music, the little boy sat spell- 
bound, with tightly clenched hands, and glistening eyes, 
and rebelled lustily, it is sad to relate, when his nurse came 
to take him away. 

One might wish that there were more of these music 
loving fathers and mothers to create the atmosphere of 
good music in the home; for here the child gathers its 
first impressions of the curious and wonderful world to 
which it has come. Because the radiator has supplemented 
the open fireplace, one wonders, sometimes, if the phono- 
graph, great aid that it is, must altogether supplant home 
talent. For, after all, one of the great joys of music is in 
realizing that you are a medium for its expression. 

Mr. Bauer always was made to feel this, and when later, 
his father bought him a violin, he began the laborious path 
which led through hideous and nerve racking scrapings to 
a final mastery of the instrument. That first evening 
when he was admitted to the charmed circle and allowed 
to play his part in one of the Schubert trios, his joy was 
boundless. And he would, perhaps, be playing the violin 
to this day had it not been for one of the clever turns 
which Fate sometimes gives to the wheel of our destiny, 
sending it spinning along an entirely different road. 

For, still believing himself a violinist, he applied for the 
post of concertmaster in the Lamoureux Orchestra in 
Paris. The great conductor praised his playing and then 
casually remarked: “Mr. Paderewski tells me that you play 





HAROLD BAUER, 
Pianist. 


the piano quite interestingly.” Whereupon Mr. Bauer 
played for him a movement from the Grieg concerto, and 
suddenly found himself engaged, much to his surprise, not 
as concertmaster, but as soloist for one of the season’s 
concerts. 

This little episode should be an inspiration to all artists 
for a greater preparedness to meet the sudden calls which 
abound in an artist’s career. 


New York College of Music Juniors Play 


On March 21 there was the usual crowded auditorium at 
the New York College of Music, at 128-130 East Fifty- 
eighth street, to hear a program of sixteen instrumental 
numbers, played on the piano, violin and cello by the 
junior students. Joseph Stretkewitz, a lad of eight years, 
surprised the audience by his technic and intelligent play- 
ing of Dancla’s fifth varied air. Alice Degenhardt sub- 
stituted for Marie Newman, who was ill, playing Rein- 
hold’s “Impromptu” very well indeed. Among the vio- 
linists, Samuel Abramson, Carola Ankerson and Samuel 
Chaddock showed much promise; they were warmly ap- 
plauded by the listeners. Others who did their share 
toward making the concert so successful were Bella 
Broginsk, Hermine Preece, Matilda Courtenay, Robert 
Degenhardt, Mildred Holzmann, Robert Giller, Frieda 
Leary, Ethel Schiller and Matilda Stern. 


Dickinson’s New Songs Well Liked 


Clarence Dickinson’s two new songs—‘Stainless Sol- 
dier,” a setting of the poem by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
“In the Day of Battle,” text by Bliss Carmen—are being 
sung everywhere with great success by the two tenors, 
Dan Beddoe and William Wheeler. Dan Beddoe uses 
one or the other on practically every recital program. In 
one month alone William Wheeler sang “Stainless Soldier” 
at six recitals, always winning an enthusiastic reception. 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


(Continued from last week.) 





Shorter Numbers 


[f you would ask me, I would say that pianists would 
do well to play shorter numbers, make a pause between all 
movements of a big number, and even add an assisting 
artist—a vocalist. It is easier to keep an audience content 
for two hours with a half hour of different contrasting 
music interspersed, than to hold them for an hour and a 
half with only piano music. I know you will tell me that 
this is ridiculous, that it spoils the atmosphere. Does it? 

I spoke the other day with a famous painter, who in- 
sisted that pianists ruined their own work when they 
heaped one number on top of another. “I want to be per- 
mitted to carry my big sonata away with me. After a 
Beethoven or Brahms masterpiece of bigness, please let 
me alone. While I am subsiding, let a singer do some 
little song, but don’t, please, pound out another piano 
number immediately—something contrasting on the piano 
ruins everything for me.” Atmosphere must be main- 
tained. But don’t forget that your newcomer, your pil- 
grims from the Larger Field are accustomed to the vaude- 
ville style of dishing out entertainment—the globule of 
everything. We are dealing with a complex civilization, 
a degraded type of entertained. They want to switch from 
one spirit to another, They enjoy the piano very well, but 
not much at one swallow. 

Now,’ this is not an argument for shorter programs. 
It is all bosh, I say, that audiences won’t stand for more 
than an hour and a half. With these newcomers to the 
music world—two hours isn’t enough for them. Our con- 
certs are built to run an hour and forty-five minutes. En- 
cores sometimes bring them to two and a half hours! It 
depends on what you do to hold the interest, don’t you 
think; it has a good deal to do with the effort which is 
made to continually revive the curiosity and the lagging 
emotions. Such as putting the most striking number last 
and telling the audience about it first; such as holding the 
best artist for the last; such as having one group link into 
the next. Tricks? Perhaps, and then, perhaps not. 


Stage Settings ’ 


If you call those tricks, you would probably say the 
same thing about other ideas I advocate for the new 
concerts. There is something obsolutely and radically 
wrong about the stage setting at the ordinary concert. It 
is so cold and formal. A lone piano, frigid in its majesty, 
stands adamant. Suddenly the soloist appears (that state- 
ment must be corrected, always the soloist keeps his audi- 
ence waiting fifteen minutes or more), There is no color, 
no setting, no dramatic atmosphere. There is nothing to 
concentrate, crystallize and channelize the composite audi- 
ence mind. The artist is compelled to hurdle these dread- 


ful obstacles and handicaps. This is all wrong. The 
system must be radically changed. Our recital kas evolved 
from the parlor recital, the musicale intime. We have 
forgotten the ideas surrounding the predecessor of the 
present recital, and have retained only the principal event. 
In the olden days the friends of a wealthy patron were 
invited to the recital of a musician, Before the music and 
after it, there was a social talk, the musician was one of 
the set. He chatted with the guests, perhaps ate at the 
same table. A _ relationship was established between 
listeners and performers. Then came the recital, It was 
just like the modern recital—the soloist alone giving his 
various numbers. As the time has gone on we have grown 
out of the parlor musicale and gone into the halls. Today 
we retain the recital and nothing is left to compensate for 
the missing social atmosphere. It is no answer to the 
charge we make against the present system that you say, 
“Well, this is the way even the most successful concerts 
have been given.” That is simply begging the question. 
Concerts have been successful despite such handicaps. 


Better Relationship Between Artist and Audience 


What do I advocate? A better relationship between 
artist and audience. A communion of spirit must be es- 
tablished. The barrier of the footlights must be hurdled. 
Metaphorically, the audience must come over the stage 
end, and the artist must climb down and be one with his 
friends. The setting of the stage must be warmer. 
Flowers, decorations, furniture—whatever suits your taste 
will serve the purpose, but that barrenness must be elimi- 
nated. A famous soprano with whom I discussed this 
subject quite agreed with me. We worked up a beautiful 
stage effect, Grecian im its simplicity and severity—a one- 
tone background of purple; on either side of the piano, 
but not under it, were to be mats of the same color. On 
the extreme ends of the stage were to be introduced tall 
plants. The effect was beautiful. It transformed old 
Carnegie’s stage. But the lady at her recital didn’t use 
our idea. Her managers felt that it would be too revo- 
lutionary, would detract the critics’ attention from her 
singing, etc. She was dreadfully sorry, but she said she 
was atraid some one else would be required to create such 
traditions. 

I should like to see concerts start promptly on time so 
that the audience will get the idea that late comers will 
miss much of what they have paid for. 


The Need of Introduction and Explanation 


Up to now music has been used to aid every other kind 
of entertainment. The legitimate theater, the vaudeville, 
the moving picture, the lecturer, the church service, all 
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get started with music. Suppose we decide that hereafter 
music will be aided by some of these—an_ interesting. talk, 
a dramatic representation, a fine, brief “curtain raiser.’ 

If this is stretching the point a bit—at least there is ‘no 
objection to opening every concert with a brief, crisp talk 
of introduction. Who is the artist, what are the special 
points which commend him? What is the unique or the 
special idea behind this concert? What are the novelties 
offered? What new version of the masters is to be dis- 
covered to the audience? 

And here we approach what is probably the most im- 
portant idea of all. The time is come when every recital 
must be self governing and all complete. The audience 
must not be allowed to wander in the wilderness, unknow- 
ing the whys and wherefores of the compositions played. 
Don’t forget that while you, the artist, know what is in- 
tended to be conveyed by the composition, most of the 
audience don’t and I am referring to the average concert 
audience here. The thoughts are everywhere—your duty is 
to bring all thoughts toa focus. You want to make the audi- 
ence think sadly or think happily, or you would draw the 
attention to a street in Spain, with the ladies in their 
mantillas strolling lazily down the street. You must 
“channelize” the thoughts—you must make all minds as 
nearly one as you can. In order to accomplish this, you 
must introduce every composition with a brief preface. 
If it is impossible to speak the preface yourself, or through 
the aid of another, print, the ideas. But program notes are 
not nearly as valuable as the oral message. Rudolph 
Ganz, the noted Swiss pianist, has been much impressed 
by this point. He has had plenty of program notes in 
connection with his concerts, because he is a hearty be- 
liever in arousing the imagination of the audience. He has 
played the “Sonata Eroica” of MacDowell many times, but 
never did he feel such a responsiveness as greeted him at 
the Globe concert, following the oral poetic story of King 
Arthur, which I recited between the movements, 

Recently we have inaugurated a series of “Musical Mas- 
ter Pictures,” in which a noted interpreter plays a well 
known work while a literary description precedes the 
music. Thus, we have done the MacDowell Norse sonata 
with the aid of Augusta Cottlow, the MacDowell Keltic 
sonata through the medium of Victor Miller, Schumann's 
“Carnival” played by Victor Wittgenstein, etc. How the 
music takes on added powers! “Channelizing” the mind is 
needed, I have found, in all audiences of newcomers to 
the concerts. The new people ask unconsciously for the 
helping hand—and once the imaginations are set at work, 
how fine is the attention and the response. An audience 
all thinking in accord with an artist is an aid to the per- 
formance. An audience won at the start with the spirit 
of the occasion, won before the first notes are played, that 
audience is friendly at once. The music and the musician 
liave both a better chance. The ice is broken. An audi- 
ence held through the performance by just such artifices 
and ideas as these, and others which | will enumerate next 
week, will stay to demand encores and go away thoroughly 
pleased. 

(Continued next week.) 
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or | Mischa Levitzki, like the true artist, 
<j does all things with such easy natural- 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI 
PLAYS AT ACADEMY’! 









Young Pianiet Confirms First Im-( 
pressions .as to His Extraordi- 
nary Prowess and Promise 


Mischa Levitaki is to be congratulated 
upon the quantity and the quality of 
the audience that came to hear him 
play the piano at the Academy yester- 
day. Philadelphia has not been over- 
hospitable to pianists, whose star is still 

the ascendant, when it comes to 
patronizing their recitals. A few years 
ago the great Busoni played in a nearby 
hall to about half a hundred persons. 
Yesterday the houses was well-filled 
downstairs and in the first balcony, with 
Many in the two galleries above. 

Mr. -Levitzki had been heard here 
once before, when he. made his local 
debut this winter with the New York 
Symphony Society under Damrosch, 
excellent properties of his playing w 
at the time extolled. Yesterday's Der- 
> aenee confirmed the favorable ver- 
The program with ether ite: 

‘ach's Chromatic Fantasy Pvy Bs 

Gluck-Brahms gavotte; Mosart’s 
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Appassionata, four numbers of Chop! 
&@ Stojokwski waltz; Rubinsteis’s rs ai 
cato Etude,” Liszt's “Etude de Concert” 
and Sixth Rhapsody. 

These musical intimationg of 1 
mortality were all received 4 a = 
that said much ag to the nature of the 
audience, It was as closely attentive 
and critical a hearing as the young 
musician could have had, for many of 
the ablest of our pianists constituted a 
ury of his peers to determine his merits, 
No sense of an ordeal was to be de- 
tected, for his mien was that of un- 
ruffled composure, 

Less pose and posturing there could 
not be. The player's demeanor at the 
keyboard is the closest approach to abso- 
lute simplicity. All the guile and the u 





Stage presence. Those fingers can do all 
that is asked of them. They gaye a 
clear elegance of articulation to the fig- 
| ure of Bach, the themes of Gluck and 
| Mozart. They divined the inner meaning 
;0f the Beethoven Andanti. To the 
poetry of Chopin they supplied a synthe- 


want of warmth In temperament, that 
the wonder of the playing is never 
spectacularly outstanding. He fs a great 
pianist,.and he will be a greater. In 
performance at the present and in prom, 
ise for the future his place is with the 
mightiest. 
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| young: Russian pianist, was heard by a 


| ther to enjoy a contribution of three ex- 
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Levitzki Recital 
Russian Pianist in Notable Program 
on Saturday Afternoon 
AKING his second appearance in 
Philadelphia, after an interval of 
several years, Mischa Livitzki, the 


good-sized audience at the Academy of 
Music on Saturday afternoon. It was an 
audience of most appreciative listeners, 
who, finding much with which to be 
both charmed and edified throughout 
the program, remained at its close fur- 


tra numbers. 

If he is not a “big” player, in the 
meaning of that term which would im- 
ly largeness of tone and massive ef- 
‘ects, vitzki artistically towers im- 
pressively high, for seldom indeed if | 
heard so complete a master of the mos] 
wttacked of all instruments. Nor doe 
mastery, in this instance, mean merely, 
or chiefly, control of technical powers, 
for technique, with thia young Russian, 
seems to be something so much taken 
for granted as practically to be forgot- 
ten. He plays with a facility that trans- 
cends digital skill. Nothing is difficult, 
therefore all is accomplished with . a 
beauty of tone and a brilliancy of effect 


























amazing, and two Liszt numbers, Etude 
de Concert and the inevitable rhapsody 


quently heard—completed the printed 
program The supplementary ' selec- 
tions were Chopin's E minor waltz, the 
“Campanella” of Liszt and the Etude in 
D flat, Op. 25, of Chopin. . 


that otherwise could not be achieved. 












































Beginning with the Chromatic Fan- 

Fugue of Bach, which might 
be called a climax of interpretative 
power at the very beginning, Levitzki 
charmed with a poetic delivery of the 
familiar Gluck “Gavotte,” arranged by 
Brahms, and fairly amazed with a 
shower of glittering notes in Mozart's 
“Rondo alla Turco.” The second part 
of the program consisted of the Sonata 
Appassionata, Op. 57, of Beethoven. 
This famous work seemed to revea 
new beauties, so greatly did the inte 
pretation enhance its oft-ehjoyed meas+ 
ures. 

Then came a group which, less rée- 
markably played, might be called hack+ 
neyed, so familiar were all ite numbers, 
These included four by Chopin—jb 
Nocturne in F sharp, the “Butterfly” 
etude, G (flat, which is not misnamed 
when played with the delicate deft- 
ness of touch with which Leviteki 
makes hig tones glide with 
lightness oyer the keys, Waltz, 
Op 4. No. 3, and Etude ¥ flat, on the, 
black keys. The second and fourth of 
Miese were repeated, in response to ap- 
plause that would not be denied 8to- 
jowski's Waltz; D major. played in a 
manner to enhance its true value as & 
rather superficial composition the 
Staccato Etude of Rubenstein, executet 
with a rapidity that was no less than 


. § not one of the most fre- 
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“ LEVITZKE 


AGO, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, 
TOO NUMEROUS TO MENTION 


rid as a pianist, he towered by reason of his warm poetic temperament and great power 
ce he has laid aside his career as a musician to assume an even greater work for human- 

pianist to write in his place the name of Mischa Levitzki, the newly-risen poet of the piano- 
audience at the Academy of Music, yesterday afternoon.—1ie Piiiadelpnia Record. 











































equals and no superiors. The Philadelphia Inquirer. 























































Tetdud forseieores tia I 
wished, cach composition could 
been repeated Ax» it was, he had to 
hold up bis program while he played the 

G flat Etude and the “black key” Etude 
| of Chopin. After the Rhapsody there 
were three encores, the E minor Waltz 
of Chopin. the Liszt Campanella and 
Chonin Etude. Not satisfied with ad 
‘ovation that brought, the player re- 
peatediy to the footlights, dozens of 
u-| persons went on the stage to express ap- 
las | preciation and to beg for a second. re- 
¢|cital. Few artists have had so spon- 
ne | taneous and general an indorsement. 
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| OVATION FOR LEVITZKI 


Young Post of the Piano Acclaimed 


















































in Spontaneous Applause. _ Owing to the big demand for Levitzki 
ope oO 
o While Paderewski paraded before the 2 le emny joey Ang AWK, 
world as a pianist, be towered by rea in which event he will doubtless give a 
son of his warm joetic temperament and second recital in this city 
great power of interpretation over all a 
contemporaries Since be bas law aside MAR CH 3 0, 1914 9. 
his career as # musician to assuine an 
even greater work for humanity, if is 
oo disloyalty to bis achievemeut as a 
pianist to welte in bis place the name PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, ae 
of Mischa Levitzki, the newly-risen poet ; 
ot the piano-world, who ode a thrill GIVES 
ing impression on his audience at the VRECITAL OF LEVIT 
Academy of Music yesterday afternoou 


As the magnetic Pole, for so many year> 
was a disciple of the ‘poctic imagina 
tive side of piano playing and instilled 
in his folloWers av impatience with any- 
thing , but the most autiful and ex- 
pressive, Levitzki, by the sheer poetry 
of his interpretations, will again restore 
to the piano that dignity and appeal 
which it has been steadily losing under 
the onslaughts of the hammer-like meth 
ods of present-day pianists. 
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RARE PROMISE FOR FUTURE 


Brilliant Young Pianist Makes His Second Appearance Here at Acad- 
| emy of Music—Audience is Enthused at Rendition of 








LEVITZKI IN RECITAL 


Brilliant Young Pianist Delights An 
Academy of Music Audience 
One of the most enjoyable and note- 



































Levitzki4s yet young and necessarily |, worthy. recitals of the season was that | Appassionata Sonata of Beethoven. 
has vot reached his artistie maturity. | ‘ given by Mischa Levitzki, the brilliant | 
His work, however, is founded on the ae eee pianist, eg ek adie 
| inciph lasti , emy OF Music yesterday ei 5 N. tein, Stojowski and Liszt. The F s 
pre Hh mg BIL ow ge Mh fore an audience which, while not quite By CLARENCE K. BAWDEN stein Jo 





“nopin was followe: 
1 ‘The second appearance in this oy cn daaeine contains of the so-calle 
uf the brillant young Lape ~— Butteffly Etude, after which came the 
Levitski, at the enn gh Bo scoy sec the | Opus 64, number 3 waltz and the Black 
terday afternoon, oe oe ion of hig | Key study. This Chopin group was fol- 
porn gage bay t ‘ane aw A the lowed by a somewhat unimportant walts 


prophecy was made that young Mr. Le- of Stojowsk!i, but the next number was 


us large as the interest and importance 
of the occasion deserved, was yet of 
considerable proportions. Concert- 
goers may not have forgotten that Le- 
vitzki made hig first appearance in this 
city a few weeks ago a he officiated 
an the assisting artist at a perform- 


and with his glowing temperament, his 
ge and his brilliaut technical range 
e should, within a few years, be the 
world’s greatest pianist. 

He played yesterday afternoon before 
a critical, and; in @ manner, unsympa- 
thetic audience, since he was pragtically 





i © of the treats of the afternoon, the 

ance given by the Symphony Society vitgky would become one of the great | °” a udy of Rubinstein. 

vik Sehleved the gredtect, poedsle. Winmee of New York under the direction of Dr. Vianlats of ihe twentieth century, and | Pty ea layed at a breath-taking 
his- nce it was won .by purely legitionste, Walter Damrosch, 'e | not merely a sensation of one season, epeed. The last two numbers were 
ere nusical exquisite work thoroughly He made a sensational success upon Hic. recital yesterday gave him oppor-} jl, 1". tude de Concert and 
rfs pianietic, and in a wense eo fine ond that occasion by the brilliancy of his tunity to confirm this belief, and Ge the Sixth Rhapsodie, both of which! 
es poise, so lacking in anything sensa- technique and the emotional intensity facility of his execution, the full ‘roun gave Mr. Levitski ample chances to use| 


of his playing, and the very favorable 
impression which he then produced was 
much deepened by hia illuminative and 
masterly interpretation of yesterday's 
well-chosen programme. The numbers! 
on the list covered a wide scope of 
style and school and sentiment. The 
ranged all the way from the great Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue of Bach to 
the Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt. They 
included the noble Sonata Appassionata 
of Beethoven and such. well-known 
things of Chopin's as the Butterfly 
Etude, the study for the black keys in G 
flat and the F sharp nocturne, and it 
would be hard to say in which of them 
all Levitzki’s playing was the most sat- , 
isfying and admirable. 
erhaps, thanks to the, value of the 
music, nothing he did was more impres- 
sive than his reme kably lucid and elo- 
quent reading of the well-known Ap- 
passionata, but he was not less at his 
ease in the architectural ae ti 
of Bach's; in the seductive sentimentali- 
ties and feathéry celerities of Chopin, 
or in the dazzling pyrotechnics of Liszt. 
He was, as he deserved to be, raptur- | 
ously applauded, and had he granted all 
the scores that were demanded the con- 
cert would have lasted an hour | r.| 
There can be no question oo 4 
pate among the pianists of the day. | 
oung as he is he st, in the first ; 
rank, with very few equals and no sue 
periors, 


niusical tone, and the mature grasp of 
the musical situations prove that the 
rrophecy made previously Was not an For encores to the last group, the 
idle one. pianist played first the B minor waits 
The program selected for the recital | 45¢ Chopin and after that gave the most 
was not a particularly interesting one. | Anished exhibition of piano playing of 
while there were some fine plano pleces | the entire recital by a wonderful dis- 
on it, the general effect of the program | pay of the “Campanella” of Lisst. The 
was not especially attractive. The first | gna; encore was the Etude in D flat 
part of the recital was devoted to the| 5¢ Chopin, Opus 25, that difficult study 
Bach Chromactic Fantasie and Fugue | jn sixths that is the despair of 60 many 
Brahms arrangement of the Gluck] seminary girls. Mr. Levitsk{ dashed off 
Garotte and the Mozart Rondo Alla | this study with nonchalant ease—in fact, | 
Turea, that Is perhaps one of the greatest 
The second section of the program | charms of this young apo pence gd 
was the Appassionata Sonata of Bee-| seems so easy to play as you wateh him 
thoven and it was in this that Mr. Le-| glide over the keys without making any | 
vitzki began to enthuse his hearers. He | fuss about it. | 
took the first movement at a much The program announced that it was 
slower speed than is usual but the effect | Mr. Levitzki’s last recital before un- 
Was very good and the lover of speed | dertaking his Australian tour, so that it! 
Was rewarded in the time of the last | may be some time before we hear him © 
imovement which though played at a/| again, and wien he does return we can/ 
tempe that made it apt to be muddy, | rest assured that it will be even a great- oa 
was distinguished by the absence of any | er artist who will play for us. [t will — 
bi: 0! ddi be interesting to watch the development , Pr 
The third part of the program was| of the next ten years upon the art of , swe 


composed by a, group sf Ghopin, Ruben- | Mischa Levitski. eral 


jn Uongl and so dependent on artistic re 

he SPonse that it would only be appreviated 
by- those equipped by nature to react 

n. tO the truly fine and lofty, 

nd , This remarkable young player is ,to- 

y- tally devoid of any desire to turn the 
piano into an orchestral medium. He 


his fine’ singing tone and good rhythmic 
accent. 





8 oping the resources of the plano—con 
tented to let the orchestra assume its 
proper place as a musical instrument, 
and makes no effort to combine or con- 
fuse the two. 

, , The program was thoroughly enjoy- 
~ able—well contrasted and absorbing 
[marvelous The Bach playing was|T 















marvelous. Surely no one ever played 
the Fantasy with such grace and ex- 

| pression, while the Fugue was a revela- 
Fr’ tion of contrapuntal art. The Gluck- 
Brahms Gavote had a stately. old-fash-| gi 
ioned charm, and the Mozart Roudo alla 
Truco a piquaint air that brought 
Strong applause The Beethoven > 
passionata Sonata found the audience 
player, and by the time he reached ‘the 
* Chopin Etudes, Nocturne and Waltzes 
the Rubinstein Staccato Etude, Stojow- 
+ ski's suave little Valse aud the heavenly 
D flat Etude of Liszt, as well as the 
Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt, there was a 
thorough awakening to a stimulating and 
usual genius, and there came a fran- 
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LONDON LETTER 


(Continued from page 0.) 


Manor House Hampstead Orthopaedic Hospital. 

point is that the concerts are to be continued, and this, I 
take leave to say, is of vast importance. These concerts, 
] 


4 
ike the similar ones at Ciro’s (during the war a center 
of Y. M. C. A. activity) have been quite extraordinarily 
uccessful in this particular respect, that they have brought 
really good music to the hearing of thousands who pre- 
viously heard nothing of any great value, and that this 
usic came to be appreciated by the soldiers and sailors 
ven more than the music of a cheaper and inferior kind. 
| think I told you the tale a few weeks ago of the deputa- 
on of constant frequenters of Ciro’s who approached 
Paget Bowman, who runs them, with the request that the 
uartet concerts (where Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven, 
Bach and so on are played and sung) might be allowed 
henceforth to be held in an unused room downstairs in the 
ecause in the room upstairs the clatter of 


isement | 

ves and forks and cups disturbed the hearing of the 
Uusit Now that means much. In the future are the 
ople who showed this improvement in their taste to be 


left to revert to type merely because nobody cares a fig 


eaf for then? I wonder what you are doing in this re- 


ect on your side | have an idea that you are apt to 
look further ahead ~_ we in the matter of the improve- 

ent of public taste e we are still a good deal behind 
the times, or what “nould be the times. 


Old Vic Seeks Carnegie Help 


[ was interested to read your article in the issue of 
February on our “Old Vic.” I do not know its author, 
H. C. Ridout, nor do I know whence he derived his facts, 
unle from the little history of the theater which was 


But precisely whence he got 
the idea that the Old Vic, which I have written up for 
years and years in the Daily Telegraph, is older than 
Drury Lane | cannot divine By the way, I see that he 
peaks of the building; but the point is not the bricks and 
mortar but the soul of the place, and in a century the soul 
of the Old Vie has grown to at least the size of that of 


issued a year or two ago 
‘ 


Old Drury, with all its halo of Nell Gwyn, the ancestor of 

much of the British aristocracy. The Carnegie Educa 
tion Trust, in its recently issued report, states that its 
authorities are seeking the co-operation of the City Pa 


rochial Foundation “in measures for putting the affairs of 
the Royal Victoria Hall, popularly known to Londoners as 
the Old Vic, on a more satisfactory basis. As is well 
known, the work done by that excellent theater is of a 
unique character, and as an example of what might be 
accomplished in other great centers of population, is of na 
tional importance.” Since the Old Vic is, or recently was, 
iddled by the London County Council with the cost of 


But the 
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providing a number of new exits to the cost of about 
£700 while it possesses, | imagine, hardly 7,000 pence, the 
idea of the Carnegie Trust is splendid. The Old Vic is 
the most democratic institution in the world, and, what is 
more, it is practically the only theater in London, if not 
in England, where Shakespeare may be seen as Shake- 
speare and not merely as this or that actor or actress. 


Reading Like Philadelphia 

Last week at Reading, a township situated about an 
hour’s journey from London, the solemn town council 
actually threw out a bill put before them for the introduc- 
tion of Sunday concerts owing to the implied secularization 
of that day by the nefarious influence of good music! And 
this, although you may not know it, is the end of the 
second decade of the twentieth century! Can you imagine 
such utter nonsense? How the holy men of Reading must 
squirm when they read in the front page of the Daily 
Telegraph the programs of some eight or ten high class 
concerts to be given each Sunday throughout the year, or 
nearly so. Last Sunday there were seven first-rate such 
concerts and the question now is becoming a large one of 
Sunday music. Sunday is rapidly growing to be the most 
popular music day of the week; only a foqtengens ago a 
brand new series of chamber concerts, with Gervase Elwes 
as singer, started on its career in the Aeolian Hall, and 
twice at the Queens Hall, once at the Albert Hall, at the 
Palladium and elsewhere are concerts with full orchestras 
in full swing every Sunday. 

-A New Elgar Sonata 

The first of Elgar’s new chamber compositions is down 
for production by W. H. Reed and Landon Ronald at the 
former’s violin recital on Friday. It is a sonata. On the 
press are also a string quartet and a pianoforte quintet by 
Elgar, who last summer turned his attention for the first 
time to chamber music. I will tell you about these later. 

Rosin H. Lecce. 


Welsh Delights Philadelphia Audience 


Hunter Welsh, the distinguished American pianist, ap- 
peared before a capacity house at the Settlement Music 
School, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, March 18, and 
presented a program of unusual merit with his customary 
clear interpretative understanding, artistic balance, tonal 
beauty and excellent technical command. The artist dis- 
played much originality of conception in the giving of 
several numbers listed, some of which, by the way, were 
heard at the soloist’s recent New York concert. Unstinted 
applause was given Welsh, and he responded with encores 
that were met with the unqualified approval of the audi- 
ence. Of temperament, virility and charm Welsh has an 
abundance, and his work is noted for the perfect ease with 
which he plays the most difficult passages. Not only this, 
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in Washington), Lieut. Dumond, who is in town with him, 


as her many encores attested 





ZELINA DE MACLOT 


SOPRANO 


Soloist Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under Eugene Ysaye 


genial mood, a charming program, and a greatly admired soloist, made the concert 
Hall yesterday a special occasion. Mlle. de Maclot, soprano, also rose to the inspi- 


played by the Cincinnati Orchestra in Music 

ration of the moment, Her assured poise, ease of execution and pretty voice enabled her to win success with Gilda’s air from 
Rigoletto” (“Caro Nome”) and in the “Gavotte” from “Manon.” There were encores innumerable for Mlle, de Maclot, and 
responses no less pleasantly accorded,—N. P, S 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and M. Ysaye gave avery enjoyable concert yesterday in Music Hall. The soloist was 
Mile. Zelina de Maclot, a singer of fine musical feeling and charming personality. She sang the “Caro Nome” 
manner which showed her ability to employ the coloratura style, though her finer effort was the “Gavotte’ 
“Manon” of Massenet. Her French style and diction are excellent and her manner of delivery denotes operatic training. She 
with two encores, a bright Spanish song and a laughing song by Auber. 


Zelina de Maclot has a voice of great beauty, is a brilliant lyric coloratura soprano, and is possessed also of fine art. 


Zelina de Maclot was the centre of attraction in the green room, where an impromptu reception in her honor took place amid 
a forest of flowers. Mr. Ysaye, M. Tirindelli, Mr. Catherine, of the Paris Grand Opera (now of the French High Commission 
were among the visitors to offer congratulations, and they, with Mlle. 


de Maclot’s Cincinnati friends made the big reception room seem like an afternoon tea. 


Management: HARRY CULBERTSON, Chicago, Ill. 


aria of Verdi's 


from 


Altogether it was a triumph for her, 
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but his touch is firm and elastic, producing a tone that is 
always clear and pleasing. 


Amparito Farrar Answers Hospital Hurry Call 


Amparito Farrar answered a hurry call to entertain the 
wounded soldiers at Debarkation Hospital No. 5 on Sat- 
urday, March 15. Familiar with what the soldiers like in 
the form of entertainment, Miss Farrar presented in tab- 
loid, the successful program of her summer trip in the 
trenches in France. She sang the ever popular and fa- 
miliar “Roses of Picardy,” “A Dream,” and several num- 
bers from the opera, “Princess Pat,” including the Irish 
song “Two Laughing Irish Eyes.” In response to a unani- 
mous request, she sang what the soldiers call the modern 
French national anthem, ‘“Madelon,” and had the boys all 
join in the chorus, 

As many of the men present were those who had been 
in the same sector at the same time with Miss Farrar last 





AMPARITO FARRAR, 


Soprano. 


summer, the manager of the Little Theater asked them, 
when presenting her, whether any of them had heard her 
sing over there. A great shout of “Oui, oui” arose, and 
some “Oh, oui, la bas,” and “Yes, oui, oui, over there.” 

Some of these very men had had a vote in presenting 
the American soprano with their divisional insignia of the 
Wildcat, shown in the picture, as well as a gift of the 
Croix de Guerre, on the chain around her neck, and the 
German helmet, bayonet, and belt, on the bench next to 
her. The following was written on the card when the 
Wildcat insignia was presented: 

“Please add this to your collection of insignia of or- 
ganizations that you have made happy by your presence. 
If it were of precious metal it would still fail to convey 
our appreciation, but we have no Rue de la Paix—so it is 
all we have. Captain P—— and I came to deliver it in 
person, but failed. Again thanks. (Signed) L. W——, 
Major of Infantry, United States Army.” 


Another Record for “Wind’s in the South” 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, the soprano, who has recently been 
singing John Prindle Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South” 
on an extended concert tour, has just made a phonograph 
record of this number. Last season Grace Hoffman, so- 
prano, made a record of this same song, which has proved 
widely popular. 
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Music a Big Part in Canadian Club’s Work 

The Canadian Club of New York gave the fifth in a 
series of concerts Sunday, March 23, at its new home in 
the Hotel Belmont. Besides setting a high standard for 
concerts the club aims through its Sunday musicales to 
bring together more closely the Canadians in New York 
and thereby form a solid foundation for the real work 
of that organization, that of promoting a better under- 
standing between all English speaking peoples. 

The concert was one of unusual excellence, given en- 
tirely by American artists, all of whom volunteered their 
services in appreciation of the part Canadians are playing 
in the shaping of the new life born out of the great war. 
Kirk Towns, the American concert and operatic baritone, 
and late a director of the Chicago Musical College, as well 
as for many years a teacher in France, Italy and Germany, 
sang selections from Leoncavallo, Tschaikowsky and Mas- 
senet. He was at his best Sunday, which indicates that 
his voice is now even better than when he made his tour 
of Europe several years ago. It will be recalled that at 
that time Mr. Towns was honored by having Edward 
Grieg, the famous Norwegian composer, accompany him 
at a concert in Leipsic. On Sunday Mr. Towns was ac- 
companied by Glad Forster, who is rapidly becoming well 
known as a popular composer. Mr. Towns also sang two 
of Miss Forster’s recent works, and these met with en- 
thusiastic response. Miss Forster is an accomplished pian- 
ist of exceptional merit. 

Other selections were rendered by Emilie Rose Knox, 
violinist, and R. E. Stocking, cellist, with Mrs. Stocking 
as accompanist. Besides selections given by these artists 
as a trio, Miss Knox demonstrated unusual skill in her 
violin solos, and although still a student, gives promise 
of broad development. 

Through these reguiar Sunday musicales the Canadian 
Club has already attained not only a unique position in 
our musical world, but also a prominent position in New 
York’s social life. 





H. W. Maurer’s Method Proves Successful 


Harris W. Maurer, the well known violin pedagogue, is 
exceptionally busy this season. His studios in the Metro- 
politan Opera House building, New York, have been for 
years past a gathering place for serious students who 
wished to subject themselves to rigorous courses of study, 
and professionals who felt that their playing required care- 
ful attention in order to display their art to better advan- 
tage. Mr. Maurer is particularly expert in analyzing the 
capabilities and limitations of the students’ technic and 
in devising means for the elimination of radical weak- 














H. W. MAURER, 


Violin teacher. 


nesses or defects. This probably accounts for his popu- 
larity with violinists who represent almost every phase 
of the profession. 

Although he is a born teacher, Mr. Maurer has worked 
hard and incessantly to become a master of his art. In 
his methods he is simple and direct, planning his work 
according to the individual requirements of each student. 
His broad experience enables him to distinguish genuine 
talent from proficient mediocrity, and to advice the stu- 
dent as to the line of work in which he should specialize. 
Thus, by moulding his desires properly, and bringing out 
the best there is in him, he enables the student to achieve 
his objective, and does away with many a situation which 
otherwise would spell failure and heartache. 


Klibansky Studio Reports Many Activities 


Virginia Rea and Ruth Pearcy, artist-pupils of Sergei 
Klibansky, are meeting with great success on their tour 
in Maine. They have been singing in the following towns: 
Lewiston, Waterville, Bangor, Old Town, Machias, East- 
ragy Calais, Houlton, Presque Isle, Millinocket, Dover, 
Guilford, Skowhegan, Wilton, Livermore, Damariscotta, 
Norway, and Biddeford, Me. Suzanne Zimmermann has 
been engaged to sing April 10 at the Hotel Majestic; 
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she has been re-engaged as soloist at Tremont Baptist 
Church, New York. At the last studio musicale the fol- 
lowing pupils of Mr. Klibansky sang: Putnam Watkins, 
Evelyn Siedle, Hattie Arnold, Gladis Pearson. 

Mr. Klibansky gave a pupils’ recital at Wanamaker's 
April 2. Elsa Diemer and Cora Cook were engaged for 
a concert in Stamford, Conn., April 8 


“Long, Long Trail” Inspires Poet 
Zo Elliott’s popular “Long, Long Trail” was the inspira- 
tion for the following interesting poem: 

There’s a sort of charm about it, 

When you hear the soldiers shout it, 

In their rough and ready rhythm, 

Which will make you sing it with’em, 

For it needs a lot of matching, 

And it’s just about as catching, 

Asa simple little song could ever be 
There's a kind of little wail to it, 

A sort of tender tale to it, 

A sentiment that’s part of you, 

That seems to grip the heart of you, 

That shortens every mile a bit, 

And makes a fellow smile a bit, 

Exactly what the author must have planned 

(you understand). 

And there’s nobody has stated 

Where the trail is situated, 

Or has specified how long it is, 

For such a splendid song it is, 

The trail could be nowhere at all, 

And nobody would care at all, 

So long as there’s the chorus as before. 

Let the trail remain a mystery, 

The song is part of history, 

And birdies will be singing, 

And the bells will all be ringing 

To the wail 
Of the tale 
Of the long, long trail, 


Ross’ “Open Road” Now on Peterson’s Repertory 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is singing Gertrude Ross’ brilliant song “The Open 
Road.” Songs by Mrs. Ross are on the programs of 
nearly all the leading singers of this country, including 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Marie Morrisey, Ethelynde 
Smith, Yvonne de Treville, George Reimherr, etc. 


“Shanewis” on Theosophical Society Program 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Shanewis” in operalogue 
form was given before the Educational Fraternity of 
the Theosophical Society at 95 Lafayette street, Brook- 
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lyn, March 15, by Nelle Richmond Eberhart, the libret- 
tist. Mrs. Eberhart was assisted by Maude Foote, 
pianist; Constance Eberhart, as Shanewis; Evelyn 
Bailey, as Amy; and Alys Hamill Law, as Mrs. Ever- 
ton, 


Robeson to Travel 2,500 Miles to 
Fill Eight Dates in Four Weeks 


After filling concert engagements with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, etc., and operatic appearances 
at the Metropolitan, Lila Robeson leaves with the com- 
pany for Atlanta, Ga., April 10, taking the midnight train 
from there | on April 24 to sing “The Messiah” at Boston 


on April 2 She then goes to Ohio to fill engagements 
m Cleveland, Bedford, etc., and returns to New York to 
appear at Carnegie Hall, May 13, and at the Newark Fes 


tival, May 17. 

Miss Robeson is also engaged for the festival at Lock- 
port the week ot September 1-7 and continues under the 
management of Walter Anderson for next season. 


Hughes Booked by Manager Friedberg 
Edwin Hughes, the American pianist, who is starting his 
second tour under the management of Annie Friedberg, 
has been booked through that office to appear as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra next November 
His annual recital will be given early in the season. 
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HAROLD BAUER GIVES FINE PERFORMANCE 
WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Orchestral Works Under Conductor Rabaud Inspiring—Raisa and Rimini 


. Te 


in 


First Recital—Capacity House Greets Heifetz—Adamsky’s 
Success—Raymond Allan in Demand—Notes 


Boston, Mas April 6, 1919.—One of the truly notable 
usical events of the year was the altogether magnificent 
Harold Bauer of Beethoven's noble “Em- 
eror” concerto when that sterling pianist appeared as the 

oist for the ninetenth program of the symphony con 
certs, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, March 28 
and 29, in Symphony Hall, Mr. Bauer again showed his 
mastery of conception and of execution; he exhibited 
auew his innate emotional understanding of the music in 

nd and his distinctive command of technical resource 

r conveying that appeal to his rapt hearers. The 
trength and eloquerce of the first movement; the warmth 
ind tender melody of the adagio; the rhythmic intensity, 
the tonal force and color of the spirited finale—all were 
glorified by the romantic spirit and compelling interpre 
tative genius of the soloist. The sentiment and authority 
of Mr. Bauer's playing was considerably enhanced by Mr. 
Rabaud’s inspired orchestral accompaniment: precise, bril 
liant and altogether sympathetic. The irresistible wizardry 
f the soloist and the splendid support of the orchestra 
a memorable performance which stirred the 


ertormance by 


ntributed t 


listeners to enthusiastic admiration. The same program 
cluded novel music by Fauré and by Edward Burlingame 
Hill, of Harvard University. The French piece was the 


originally 


prelude to Fauré’s music-drama, “Penelope,” 
Carlo and 


produced in 1913 at the opera house in Mont 
it the Theater des Champs-Elysées in Paris, and revived 
a few menths ago at the Opéra-Comique. Professor Hill’s 
new American piece, “Stevensonia,” was as warmly ap 

uded here as it is reported to have been when first 
New York last season. The fourt parts of 
the suite were suggested by various rhymes in Stevenson's 
A Child's Garden of Verse’’—a humorously pompous and 

armingly juvenile march at the beginning, from the 
verses about Mary Jane and Peter; a lullaby from “The 
Land of Nod” for slow movement of delicate tenderness 
ind fittingly elusive; a fanciful scherzo to “Where Go the 
Boats,” and a finale suggested by “The Unseen Play- 
mate.’ This suite reveals, through the ultra-modern 
idiom, the poetic fancy, skill in modern scoring and broad 
human sentiment of its composer. Mr. Rabaud caught the 
spirit of the piece, and his reading was evidently enjoyed 
by the audience. Both composer, who was in the audience, 
und conductor were heartily applauded. The program 
ended with a brilliant performance of the glowingly ro 
Fete at Capulet’s House,” from Berlioz’s 
dramatic symphony, “Romeo and Juliet.” Mr. Longy, the 
distinguished oboist, played the lament of the lonely and 
sorrowful Romeo with the exquisitely sensuous tone and 
delightfully poetic beauty which always mark his solo 
work. The genius of Rabaud was conspicuous indeed in 
his masterly interpretation of this thrilling work. 


Raisa and Rimini Warmly Applauded in First Boston 
Recital 


Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, 
baritone, both members of the Chicago Opera Association, 
made their local debut as concert singers Thursday even- 
ing, April 3, before a large audience in Symphony Hall. 
The crowd was moved to tremendous applause at the 
conclusion of every number that the gentle and charmingly 
modest soprano sang. They were impressed with the in- 
finite volume of her voice and its rich, lustrious beauty ; 
with the ardent spirit and passionate energy of her sing- 
and with the sincerity and sympathy that ever marks 
warmth and beauty of Bellini’s sustained 
feeling of Brahms’ lullaby, the senti 
and the fiery ardor of 


roduced in 


mantic “Grand 


ing 
her we rk Phe 
melody, the tender 
ment of “When Song is Sweet,” 
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Catalog of French Music, classified and arranged with 
logical clearness. This catalog of our publications is 
a trustworthy and complete guide to the treasures of 
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“El Ariero”—all were pleasurably revealed by Miss Raisa’s 
individual interpretations, But it was her delightful ability 
with French and Russian folksongs which Miss Raisa 
added to her program that she stirred the admiration of 
her listeners most. The insistence of her hearers forced 
her to lengthen her stay in the hall and made her local 
debut very auspicious indeed, 

Mr. Rimini’s manly appearance and gracious bearing 
undoubtedly contributed to the enthusiastic applause which 
followed his animated singing of Figaro’s popular solil- 
oquy. He is particularly effective in pieces which require 
a.well developed sense of humor in their interpretation. 
Alvarez’s tuneful air of farewell was given with notable 
excellence. Mr. Rimini, too, sang several encores. 


Raymond Allan in Demand as Soloist 


Raymond Alian, the excellent tenor, who is at present 
coaching with Arthur Wilson, is coming into his own if 
one is to judge from the many dates that mark his appear- 
ance in concert. Mr. Allan, whose voice and vocal ease 
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= RAYMOND ALLAN, 


Tenor. 
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have won much praise, sang at the New Hampshire State 
College (Durham) on March 27, and for the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club (Boston) on March 31. He has been 
engaged for the Keene (N. H.) Festival, May 23, when 
he is to sing the tenor part in César Franck’s “Beatitudes” 
under the direction of Nelson Coffin. Mr. Allan will also 
be heard at a recital in Quincy, Mass., May 5; in Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words” at Fitchburg, Mass., April 16; “Gio- 
conda” with the Medford Choral Society, April 25, and 
in the “Crucifixion” at Hyde Park, Mass., April 18. 


Heifetz Gives Last Recital to Third Capacity Audience 


Jascha Heifetz gave his last Boston recital of the sea- 
son Sunday afternoon, March 30, before the usual capacity 
house that always greets him in this city. Andre Benoist 
accompanied with customary excellence. The program 
comprised Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” and two short numbers 
out of Bach for old music; Ernst’s tuneful and exacting 
concerto in F sharp minor; a transcription of Chopin's 
popular nocturne in E flat major; the eleventh and twelfth 
Hungarian dances of Brahms; Auer’s arrangement of 
Tschaikowsky’s songful andante cantabile—dear to the 
heart of every talking machine fan—and Wieniawski’s 
exceedingly displayful and ornate “Souvenir de Moscow.” 

It is indeed late in the day to recount anew the many 
attributes of Heifetz’ art that give him an exalted place 
among his eminent contemporaries—amazing technical 
equipment, faultless intonation, beauty of tone and extra- 
ordinary musical intelligence. Never in his earlier ap- 
pearances here has this genius played with so much 

warmth, with such spirit—in pleasant contrast to the 
gravity and evenness of temperament which we had come 
to associate with his otherwise superb art. On this occa- 

sion he sounded the depths of his pieces, and his per- 
formance was ideal in its sheer musical beauty. Mr. 
Heifetz won the enthusiastic demonstration that his phe- 
nomenal playing merited, and the huge audience lingered 
for a long time hoping that the young idol would play 
again and again and then some more. 


Adamsky Wins Notable Success in Song Recital 


One of the most enjoyable song recitals of the season 
was that given by Sergei Adamsky, a Russian lyric tenor, 
Wednesday evening, April 2, in Jordan Hall. He was 
assisted by Edna Sheppard, a talented pianist, and Arthur 
Hadley, the well known cellist. Mr, Adamsky’s un- 
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usually interesting program furnished ample opportunity 
for a generous display of his talents, and he met the 
exacting test in very satisfactory fashion. His singing, 
especially in lyric numbers, revealed a beautiful sweetness 
of tone, admirable control of breath, splendid diction and 
interpretative equipment. He knows how to phrase and 
sustain a melodic line—note his truly delightful singing 
of Caccini’s exquisite old air; how to color tone to suit 
the text of the song—compare his dramatic treatment of 
the air from Giordano’s opera with his emotional under- 
standing of the dreamy and melancholy Russian songs; 
how to grasp and impart the mood of folksongs—witness 
his enjoyable interpretation of the Russian songs, sung in 
the tenor’s native tongue. Although Mr. Adamsky’s work 
generally shows fine intelligence and musicianship he has 
a tendency occasionally to sing with a passionate dramatic 
intensity in which his voice loses its otherwise beautiful 
quality. The recital as a whole, however, gave much 
pleasure by the richness of voice and the skill and under- 
standing that were generally displayed, and the enthusiasm 
of a friendly audience was preserved throughout the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Adamsky was born in Russia and began the study 
of music at Warsaw. He left Russia in 1909 and wert 
to Vienna, where he studied for a time, and then journeyed 
to Italy. From there he went to Egypt and made a con- 
cert tour. Returning to Italy he continued his studies. 
A second concert tour took him to Greece. About six 
years ago he arrived in New York. For a season he was 
with the Aborn Company; for another with the Century 
Opera Company. Preferring concert work he came to 
Boston two years ago and will probably make his head- 
quarters in New York next season. 

At this concert Miss Sheppard and Mr. Hadley displayed 
a sonata for cello and piano by Camille Chevillard, the 
French conductor. Mr. Hadley was formerly a cellist 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra and is well known in 
this city. Miss Sheppard, having been graduated at the 
Conservatory of Music in Peoria, Ill., continued her 
studies with Heinrich Gebhard, the popular pianist and 
coach, in Boston. She has been heard in chamber music 
recitals and has also played with the Worcester Symphony 
Orchestra. Miss Sheppard played Mr. Adamsky’s accom- 
paniments witheut notes and in faultless fashion. 


Artist-Pupils from Harriot Eudora Barrows’ Studio 
Give Recital 


Ruth Helen Davis, a soprano from the Boston studio of 
Harriot Eudora Barrows, the noted vocal instructor and 
coach, assisted by Ethel Watters, contralto, and Helen 
Tiffany, accompanist, gave an interesting recital Monday 
evening, March 31, in Miss Barrows’ Trinity Court studio. 
Miss Davis, who is to make her professional debut at the 
Lockport Festival, has a pleasing soprano voice of con- 
siderable range and power, which she uses with no mean 
skill. That she is already possessed of keen emotional 
insight was manifest in her effective delivery of the 
mournful Northern folksong, “Sorrow”; Rummel’s spirited 
“Ecstasy” and Campbell-Tipton’s dramatic “Crying of 
Water.” 

Miss Watters has a rich contralto voice of very smooth 
and mellow quality. Her upper register is as firm as her 
low tones are sure, and she is, in addition, a convincing 
interpreter. La Forge’s ‘ “Retreat” and Ross’s ‘ ‘Dawn in 
the Desert” were particularly effective numbers. Both 
artists reflected the teaching ability and musicianship of 
their coach, Miss Barrows. 

The audience was very appreciative and encores were 
added. Miss Tiffany was a sympathetic accompanist. 


Laura Littlefield Makes More Records for Victor 


Laura Littlefield, the well-liked soprano, -who is having 
her busiest season, has been singing again for the Victor 
Company, according to its April announcement. 


Conservatory Notes 


A concert by the New England Conservatory Orchestra, 
conducted by Wallace Goodrich, dean of the faculty, in 
Jordan Hall, Monday evening, March 31, presented several 
unusual pieces. “Cahokia,” Aztec in subject, the prelude 
to Frederick S. Converse’s “Masque of St. Louis,” opened 
the program. César Franck’s “La Procession,” for so- 
prano and orchestra, is not remembered to have been 
given before in Boston with full orchestra. Marion Davi- 
son, 1917, a post-graduate student, was an effective soloist. 
The Glazounoff “Scene Dansante,” based on merry ad- 
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GRETA MASSON, 
Well known soprano, who will be heard in her 
first Boston recital of the season on April 12. 
Miss Masson will offer a program of unusual 
variety and it is expected that she will duplicate S 
the admirable impression created both this season 3 
and last season in New York. 
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ventures in a Russian country house, was performed sev- 
eral years ago under Mr. Goodrich at one of the Jordan 
Hall orchestral concerts. Richard Stevens, of the faculty, 
gave a repetition of his well remembered perfarmance of 
three years ago of Louis Aubert’s fantasy for piano and 
orchestra. The program ended with the Dvorak symphony 
No. 5 in E minor (from the “New World’). 

Dr. J. Albert Jeffery, of the Conservatory faculty, re- 
turned on Monday from Albany, N. Y., where on the Sun- 
day preceding he directed the first hearing of his hymn, 
“Light of the World,” the words by Frederick T. Cardoze. 
The occasion to older Albanians was reminiscent of the 
Albany bicentennial, when Dr. Jeffrey’s “Ancient of Days,” 
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written in collaboration with the late Rt. Rev. William 
Creswell Doane, Bishop of Albany, had its initial presen- 
tation, the composer then being organist of All Saints’ 
Cathedral. 

“Amanda,” a one-act cockney piece by Fenn Pryce, and 
several original pantomimes and songs in costume will 
be given by the New England Conservatory dramatic de- 
partment in Recital Hall, Friday afternoon next. This 
program by invitation will be repeated at Camp Devens. 

“The Patent Medicine Man,” an original pantomime by 
Velma Hazelwood, a Texas student, had its first presenta- 
tion at a recital of the New England Conservatory Players 
in Recital Hall, Friday afternoon, April 4. Miss Hazel 
wood was assisted by members of the first session panto- 
mime class. A fan dance was put on by Julia Perry, after 
an original arrangement, and songs from “The Better Ole” 
were sung by Evelyn Bickel, Marion Wells and Minerva 
Blanchard. The one act drama “Manda,” by Frederick 
Fenn, first produced by Maude Adams, was given by Irene 
Cooper, Myra Blaker, Grace Gammon, Doris Little, Evan- 
geline Lovett and Ross Casey. This is the only dramatic 
recital of the present month at the Conservatory. Clayton 
D. Gilbert, head of the department, is coaching the Vin- 
cent Club’s performance of “The Red Wig,” to be given 
at the Wilbur Theater, April 30 and May 1 and 2 

Julia Ritter McCormick, a former pupil of the ope ratic 
and dramatic departments of the Conservatory, will give 
a program of French-Canadian, American indian and 
negro and other songs before the Walpole Women’s Club 
Monday evening next, with Gertrude Gavitt Brailey, 1014, 
as piano accompanist. ee 


Carlo Liten Gives First of Four Programs 


Carlo Liten, the Belgian tragedian, who recently ap- 
peared in New York so successfully with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, gave the first, last week, of four after- 
noons with French and Belgian poets at the Lenox Little 
Theater. For his first program, on the afternoon of April 
7, he chose as his subject “Alfred De Musset.” He was 
assisted by Mme. Frank Pavey, M. Adolphe Cohn and 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro. The other subjects are “Charles 
Baude laire,” on April 14; “Emile Verhaeren,” on April 21, 
and “Emile Verhaeren” and other Belgian poets, on 
April 29 


Jules Falk Re-engaged in Pittsburgh 

Jules Falk, the violinist, assisted by Eileen Castles, so 
prano, and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, was heard in a very 
successful recital at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa 
on Monday evening, March 24. The appearance resulted 
in,a re-engagement at the same hall on May 1. Mr. 
Falk’s playing was appreciated by the audience. He ren- 
dered the following numbers: Sonata in G minor, Eccles; 
larghetto, Nardini; caprice from “The Hunt,” Cartier; 
“Indian Lament,” Dvorak; scherzo, Dittersdorf; “Bird 
as Prophet,” Schumann-Auer ; “Caprice Espagnol,” Ket- 
ten; chaconne for violin alone, Bach; two numbers by 
Cecil Burleigh, and rhapsody, Hubay. 
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Music School Settlement Concert a Success 


A delightful joint recital by Marion Cassell and Sascha 
Jacobsen was given at the Music School Settlement, New 
York, on Sunday evening, March 16. Sascha Jacobsen, 
who at one time taught in the Music School Settlement, 
was given a hearty “welcome home.” The school hall 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, the audience even 
filling the corridors, and dozens of people were turned 
away from the doors. The enthusiasm was immense 


Cherniavskys Are in the Orient 


The Cherniavskys, well known in America, are touring 
at present in India and the Far East, and meeting with 
success at their concerts in those remote localities. 














HAIG GUDENIAN, 


who appeared with great suc- 


Armenian violinst, 
cess in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
on April 4, playing his own Armenian compositions 


























Following her recital debut at Aeolian Hall, March 27th, 1919 


New York Tribune :— 

Barbara Maurel displayed an excellent vo- 
cal equipment, fine diction and imagination as 
Her well schooled voice was 
Her phrasing was pol- 
convincing. 


an interpreter. 
effectively colored. 
ished. She was. emotionally 
Throughout, Miss Maurel showed high attain- 
ment and gave great pleasure. 


New York Herald :— 

Hers is a good voice and she sings with 
dramatic fire; particularly in French songs 
she showed great skill in characterization. 





New York Times :— 
Barbara Maurel sang with a voice of great 


beauty. 


Evening Sun :— 

A singer of great experience and attractive 
directness. Miss Maurel’s voice has the part- 
nership of dramatic command and _ popular 
Hers is a pleasing, dazzling voice with 
but satin 


style. 
a not very heavy quality of satin, 
none the less, and lustrous, 













Bookings for 1919-1920 now being arranged. 


BARBARA MAUREL 


New York critics confirm recognition already accredited this remarkable young singer 


from Alsace-Lorraine. 





Barbara Maurel records exclusively for Columbia 


Forty concert appearances to her credit during last half of this season each a signal triumph 


Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York City 




















Evening Post: 
Barbara Maurel has a musical name as well 
member 


as good musical taste. Formally a 


of the Boston Opera Company, she has been 
successfully transplanted to the concert stage. 
and she has the gift 


Her voice is agreeable 


of style 


Morning Telegraph: 
A fresh 
pleased the large 


timbrous and flexible soprano voice 


audience which greeted Bat 
bara Maurel. She sang with much spirit and 


much fluency, with a brilliant flare of tonal 


beauty and color 


Evening Mail: 
A young woman obviously not without dis 
looked so 
that 


rything 


tinction. In an orchid gown, she 
much like the 
delicately 
Her 


ity, especially in its lower register 


evanescent blossom itself, 


she lent a exotic air to eve 


she did has a very pleasing qual 


Voce 

















ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 24.) 
musicales, the third of which is scheduled for Saturday 


afternoon, April 17, when Mr. Fossum will give a pro- 
gram devoted entirely to the works of Schumann. 
Papillons, Op. 2; toccata, Op. 7; four of the fantasy 
pieces from Op. 12, and “Faschingsschwank” will be 
the compositions heard, Besides these public appear- 
ances, Mr. Fossum has also given three jubilee con- 
certs and a rectal in the Empress Theater, at which 
time he was assisted by Rita Armstrong, Ferdinand 
Forszen, John Dickinson, George Ridley, Andrew 
Bomphray and Arthur Stride. Pupils from the studios 


of Mr. and Mrs, Fossum appear in recital almost every 
month 


Miami, Fla., March 31, 1919.—Axel Skovgaard, the 


Danish violinist, assisted by Alice Skovgaard, pianist, 
and Blossom Wilcox, soprano, recently presented an 
unusually attractive program in the Central School 


Auditorium. The principal feature of the program 
given by the Children’s Music Club was the singing of 
Grace Porterfield Polk, the song writer of Indianapolis, 
Ind. One of her selections was “Love's Call,” a song 
which was inspired by her little son’s affectionate greet- 
ing. Among the children who participated in the re- 
cital were Doris Willis, who gave a solo for the left 
hand; Ione Stenssy and Florence Dorothy, who played 
a duet by Rudolph Ganz called “Qui Vive,” and Beulah 
Lasseter, vocalist. All four of these students are from 
the studio of Eleanor Scriven Mrs. G. A. Long, of 
Chicago, sang a group of old favorites at a recent 
meeting of the Woman's Club. Arthur Pryor and his 
band, as well as the delightful soloists, Isabel Brylaw- 
ski, violinist, and Florence Cavanaugh, soprano, were 
tendered an ovation by the immense throng which at- 
tended the closing concert of the season, alee a series 
of programs lasting eleven weeks. Judge J. C. Gram- 
ling made a speech, voicing the appreciation of the pub- 
lic and the Chamber of Commerce for the benefit mu- 
sically which these concerts had bestowed upon the 
city. He presented Mr. Pryor with a copy of resolu- 
tions of appreciation, passed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which were bound in sheepskin and lettered in 
gold Agnes Adie, soprano, of Toronto, was pre- 
sented in recital by Atherton Furlong, her instructor, 
at the Florida Conservatory of Music. Assisting the 
musician were two other pupils of Mr. Furlong, Kyrle 
Peene and Miss Ketchum; Vilna Hall, teacher of violin 
at the conservatory, and Margaret Mearns, director of 
expression at the same institution. By special request 
Mr Furlong sang Tosti’s “Goodbye.”———-Ernest 
Schmidt, manager of the Aeolian Company, is the guest 
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of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hinkel, having come from 
Chicago to play the wedding music for the Hinkel-Pitt 
nuptials at Belle Isle, the beautiful residence of the 
bride’s parents———Trinity Methodist Church was 
crowded for the sacred concert given recently under 
the direction of Anton Koerner, organist and choir- 
master. Aaron Bodenhorn played the “Meditation,” 
from “Thais”; Mr. Koerner offered two organ numbers, 
and others who took part were Mrs. T. N. Gautier, 
Mrs. Stanley Bullock, Mrs. F. M. Hudson, Leon Hanz- 
liek and Sallie Clemens. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—(See letter on another page.) 
Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Montreal, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Providence, R. I.—(See letter on another page.) 


San Antonio, Tex., March 25, 1919.—An interesting 
program, arranged by Mrs. Hugh Taylor for the Tuesday 
Musical Club, was given at the Red Cross Convalescent 
Home on March 12, with the following participants: Lillian 
and Russell Hughes, Mrs. Jewel Engel, Imogene Young 
and Elizabeth Andrews. Carrie Josey had charge of the pro- 
gram given on March 13———Emmett Rountree was re- 
+ for the excellent program which was given at 
the “Father and Son” banquet held at Laurel Heights 
Methodist Church, March 13. Walter P. Romberg, violin- 
ist; Charles Stone, tenor; Donald Joseph, Emmett Roun- 
tree, baritones, and Lucile Manville Gray, accompanist, 
took part in the proceedings———Vernon Dalhart, tenor, 
singing with records of his own made by the Edison Re- 
creation Phonograph Company, appeared in recital on 
March 13 at Beethoven Hall, under the auspices of the 
San Antonio Mozart Society. The program consisted of 
groups of songs by Mr. Dalhart, whose voice is of a par- 
ticularly sweet and appealing quality; recreations of violin 
solos by Carl Flesch and Albert Spaulding; a piano solo by 
Andre Benoit, an orchestral selection, and a soprano solo 
by Frieda Hempel——An enjoyable program, arranged 
by Hector Gorjux, was given at the gr Anthony Hotel, 
March 16 Edith Hood, Marguerite Webb, Mrs. Conrey 
Slade and Oran Kirkpatrick were the soloists———The 
304th Mechanical Repair Shop Band, Mr. Lanier, leader, 
gave an Irish concert on March 17 in honor of General 
and Mrs. De Rosey C. Cabell——“Mrs. Wordy’s Musical” 
was presented, under the direction of Ruth Phillips, at 
the Red Cross Convalescent Home, Fort Sam Houston, 
March 17, with the following in the cast: Paul G. Villaret, 
Ruth Phillips, C. A. Lundeen, Bessie Hall, Mrs. J. A. 
Bumgardner, Marie Irwin, Tom H. Williard, Mrs. Grover 
Wells, Grover Wells, Coley Irwin and Mrs. W. P. Shafer. 
The program included numbers by Marie Dimick, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Eugene McKenna, cornetist, and Mrs. George 
Gwinn, soprano.——The Creatore Grand Opera Company 
appeared here on March 18, under the auspices of the San 
Antonio Symphony Society, of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg 
is president. Two performances were given, “Carmen” in 
the afternoon and “Aida” at night——Under the auspices 
of the San Antonio Mozart Society, Alma Gluck, assisted 











ANNA FITZIU Breaks All Records 
In Savannah, Ga. !! 


Chicago Opera Soprano’s Concert on 
March 31, Creates Memorable Impression 
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by Salvatore De Stefano, appeared here in recital on 
March 21. Mme. Gluck’s program consisted of French, 
Russian, Spanish and English songs, and at the conclusion 
of the first group she received many beautiful flowers. 
The singer was encored several times, and one of the se- 
lections in her second group, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Rose Has Enchanted the Nightingale,” had to be repeated. 
Signor Stefano played numbers which served to disply the 
resources of the harp and was obliged to give encores at 
the close of his two groups. The Mozart Society con- 
tributed two excellent numbers, “In Sunny Spain,” Kam- 
permann, and “Valse Triste,” Sibelius, Arthur Claassen 
directing, with Flora Briggs accompanying in her usual 
efficient manner.——N. R. Dawson arranged the program 
which was given at the Lutheran Brotherhood Club, March 
22 by Mrs. E. Varga, Paul Macht, Henrietta Enck, A. S. 
Cruz and Lucile and E. Kroeger. The accompanists were 
Mrs. Katzenberger and L. and E. Kroeger——On March 
24 the Lundi Causerie Club (which consists of the French 
students of St. Mary’s Hall) entertained with a French 
reception. The program included “Quand Madelon,” the 
French war song, sung by the students; an address by 
Gen. De Rosey Cabell, and numbers by Antonia Howe, 
harpist; Walter P. Romberg, violinist; Mrs. Fred Jones, 
soprano; Alicia Pell Clerc, soprano; Julian Paul Blitz, 
cellist, and David Griffin, baritone. The accompanists were 
John M. Steinfeldt and Walter Dunham——Mrs. T. 
Flannery arranged an instructive program on “Indian 
Music” for the meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club on 
March 25. A paper on this subject was read by Mrs. 
Charles Calaway; Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” was sung by Edna Schelb, Mrs. Ed Wicks 
and Mrs. T. H. Flannery, and there were also a contralto 
solo by Mrs. Flannery and violin numbers by Graves 
Bogel. Cadman’s quartet, “Indian Mountain Song,” was 
presented by Edna Schelb, Cliftine Ney, Mrs. Wicks and 
Mrs. Flannery, and the Musical Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
leader, gave the same composer’s “Indian Summer.” 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

South Norwalk, Conn., March 30, 1919.—Victor Biart, 
who for the past two seasons has been conducting bi-weekly 
musical lecture courses for teachers and music lovers of 
Norwalk and vicinity, recently organized a similar class 
for children from ten to seventeen years of age, thereby 
affording an exceptional opportunity to the younger music 
students, as nothing of its kind has ever been done here 
before. Each evening during one week in February the 
pupils of the Norwalk schools held an interesting com- 
munity sing at the high school. Parents and friends were 
invited to participate, and much pleasure was derived from 
the occasion——A musical comedy entitled “The New 
Minister” was produced at the East Norwalk Community 
Hall, Friday evening, February 27, by local talent, under 
the direction of Mrs. Louis Pugh——An enjoyable pro- 
gram was given at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
on Wednesday evening, March 5, by Charlotte Davis, pian- 
ist; Esther M. Berg, soprano; Mrs. Leonard Wall, vio- 
linist; Louis Ginand, tenor; Gladys Mills, contralto; Mrs. 
Frank Hadley, Mrs. R. C. Millard, Isabelle Slawson and 
Mrs. J. J. Snavely, quartet——-Winthrop Mead, the founder 
and for many years the principal of Hillside School, has 
made such an extensive study of the possibilities of the 
pianola that he has become a very apt performer. On 
March 8, Mr. Mead presented a program on this instru- 
ment at the school, with comments on the characteristics 
and meaning of each selection——Archibald T. Merriam, 
organist and theorist, has returned from overseas and is 
resuming his teaching in Norwalk and vicinity——Gladys 
Mills, contralto, of Rowayton, will leave shortly for Vir- 
ginia, where she will participate in entertaining the wound- 
ed soldiers. 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Victoria, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Youngstown, Ohio, March 30, 1919.—Probably the 
most interesting program presented in the Masonic Temple 
for the Miriam Chapter of the Eastern Star was given on 
the evening of March 13. The Club Choral of the M. M. 
C. furnished the musical numbers, and the soloists were 
Mrs. Horace Smith, Gertrude Evans and Mrs. Albert 
Freed. Mrs. B. F. Horn, the wielder of the baton, proved 
herself master of the art of directing, and her response 
from the seventy members was worthy of praise. Lillian 
Butcher, accompanist, was complimented for her sympa- 
thetic work and shared equal honors with director and 
soloists. Approximately 1,100 people heard the program 
and enjoyed the hospitality of the Eastern Stars—— 
Georgiana Rudge, contralto, left for study with Wynfried 
Klamroth, of the Damrosch Institute of Musical Art,, in 
New York. She will be associated also with Lila Robeson 
during the day. Miss Rudge is contralto in the quartet 
choir of First Presbyterian Church——A group of promi- 
nent Youngstown musicians, headed by, Alberta Reardon, 
have been giving a number of splendid entertainments at 
various nearby huts. Mrs. G. D, Hughes, contralto; Lillian 
Butcher, pianist; Will Jenkins, tenor, and William Sittig, 
bass, are among those receiving well merited applause on 
these occasions.——In the Vindicator of Sunday, March 9, 
Alberto Reardon has written a most interesting account 
of the activities during the past year of the club choral 
of the Monday Musical Club——The music extension com- 
mittee of the Monday Musical Club, of which Mrs. W. P. 
Williamson is chairman, is planning a community sing to 
take place in Wick Park, on “Back Home” day, when the 
boys of the 37th Division parade here. Charlotte Welsh- 
Dixon will have charge of the program, which will be made 
up of war and camp songs.——The altruistic department 
of the Monday Musical Club will present their eleventh 
program for this season next Friday evening at the Rich- 
ard Brown Memorial Church. Mrs. R. C cBride is 
chairman, and Mrs. William Gillen accompanist———Wil- 
liam Harris, tenor; Mrs. R. Loyd Roberts, soprano; Mrs. 
Horace Smith and John Evans, harpist, will be the attrac- 
tions at the community sing at three o’clock Sunday after- 
noon at the Westminster Church. The accompanists are 
Mrs. Singleton King and Mrs. Chris Herman. Mrs. D. O. 


Evans, Mrs. W. P. Williamson and M. S. Coursen are the 
directors. Mrs. C. J. Bertch, chairman, has arranged espe- 
cially phasing groups of songs for the audience to sing. 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





“Samson,” March 19 
Evening World 
Caruso sang superbly. 


American 
He often was unable to avoid 
the somewhat guttural tone pro- 
duction that has grown upon him 
in recent years. 


Boston Symphony, March 20 


World American. 

Conductor Henri Rabaud again The Boston Symphony concert 
demonstrated his scholarly attain- closed the series in a manner not 
ment and his complete grasp of altogether exhilarating. 
the uses to — a distinguished 
orchestra should be put. 

Times 

The general performance (of 

the overture) was rather rough, 


erald, 
(“Le Roi d’Ys” overture) A 
colorful, varied and forceful ren- 


dering. opaque and certainly noisy. 

Evening World Journal 
Debussy’s “Nuages” was played In “Nuages” Mr, Rabaud 
deliciously. stuck to his score in true Con- 
servatoire fashion and the 
“clouds” evaporated into mist. 

Tim ournal 
“Fétes” was full of sparkle Mr. Rabaud made “Fétes,” a 


pagan poem, a Parisian proces- 
sional snugly on the hither side 
of the Seine. 
Journal 
was Rabaud’s sad- 
dest exploit he beat his 
beat and let the more mechan- 
ical of the orchestral instru- 
ments again reduce a beautiful 
thing to monotony. 
Journal 
For one thing, the women’s 
chorus loaded down the music 
with vocal tone as lugubrious as 


and rhythmic life. 


Herald 
I must say that I never heard 
“Sirénes” sound more plausible 
or less vocally disconcerting. 


“Sirénes” 


Tribune 

The orchestra was efficiently 
assisted by a choir of women, 
whose voices were nicely blend- 
ed with those of the instru- their attire (they formed a pool 
ments and made to serve the of black gowns in the midst of 
composer’s poetic purpose ad- the orchestra), 
mirably. We doubt if the 
strange charm of the composi- 
tion was ever before so allur- 
ingly presented to the fancy of 
a New York audience. 


.Sutro Sisters, March 20 


Times 
They play with refined taste 
and mutual understanding. 


Reuben Davies, March 20 


Herald 
He has a good musical touch 
and a satisfactory grasp of in- 
terpretative matters. 
Herald 
There were many commend- 
able things to be found in his 
playing. 


Tribune 
Their interpretations are me- 
chanical. 


: _ Tribune 
His playing was lacking in 
any color or emotional quality. 


Tribune 
He failed to make any im- 
pression calling for comment. 


Sun Journal 
In the Beethoven (op. 2, No. He exhibited an extremely 
3) sonata he combined musical youthful attitude toward the 
understanding with music he played. 
Mary Kent Recital, March 21 
World Herald 
Mary Kent is a contralto, and Her voice is sometimes con- 
a good one. tralto, sometimes mezzo; she has 
not the full, round low tones 
generally used by contraltos. 
Evening World Sun 
On the whole, probably, she A contralto. 
should be called a mezzo-so 
prano. 


“Faust,” March 26 


World Sun 

Werrenrath’s singing and act- When we come to the matter 
ing (as Valentin) left much to of singing only the highest 
be desired. praise meets the demands of the 
moment. It can be said 
that his death scene was acted 
yesterday astonishingly well for 

an meanices ~ ae. 

Evening World 
In the famous trio he sang 


A ; His ptiieed, ‘ected fits per- 
with too open voice. f 


ectly into the character of 
Gounod’s music. 
Evening Sun 
He fought and died in best 
accord with the French tradition 
toward that tragic scene. 


Philharmonic Concert, March 27 


Herald 
The performance was ragged 
in spots and the heroic spirit of 
the music was not always ap- 
parent, 


Evening World 
After he was wounded in the 
duel, his dying moments were 
overacted. 


Telegraph 
The “Eroica” (Beethoven) 
has not been played with more 
regard to lights and shades, with 
a surer or more instant sense 
of color nor with more perfect 
balance this season. 


Constance Beardsley to Resume Concert Work 


Constance Beardsley’s friends and admirers will be glad 
to hear that the young pianist will resume her concert 
work next season, when she plans to give two New York 
recitals, one of a classical program at Aeolian Hall, and 
the other made up entirely of modern music, at a smaller 
theater. Miss Beardsley will also appear as soloist with 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra during the season of 1919- 
20. Last season she gained not a little success when she 
appeared with that organization in New York. 

Miss Beardsley is a daughter of Miltonetta Beardsley, 
the well known pianist and teacher. Until she reached the 
age of thirteen, she received instruction under her mother; 
then she went to Germany where she studied with Josef 
Hofmann’s father for two years, returning immediately 
afterward to America. A short while after, however, Miss 
Beardsley again returned to Europe, going this time to 
France, where she was fortunate enough to meet Josef 
Hofmann and was privileged to study with him for some 
time, gaining the distinction of being the only woman 
pianist to have worked with this genius. Miss Beardsley’s 
lessons were of exceptional interest, inasmuch as she very 
often had more than one each day. Even now she goes 
over her programs with Mr. Hofmann, when he is in New 
York, and receives much valuable advise from the pianist, 
who is not at the present time doing any teaching. 

During the periods spent abroad the young American 
pianist concertized in both Germany and France, doing 
much private recital work at the Embassies. In this coun- 
try she has given joint recitals with such artists as Lucy 
Gates, John Barnes Wells, the late David Hochstein, Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey, etc. She is a pianist of merit as the critics 


in the various cities have agreed, and the resumption of 


. 
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her career next season is being anticipated with much 
interest. 

In addition to giving concerts for the benefit of the Red 
Cross last season, Miss Beardsley worked for several 
months this season in a gas defense plant on Long Island, 
because she believed that every one should direct his or her 
efforts toward bringing the war to an end. Several years 
ago Miss Beardsley married a Mr. Eldredge, who is at 
present with the American forces in Europe. She has de- 
voted considerable time to teaching a number of advanced 


pupils. 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











Music in America Publishing Company, Detroit 
Voice, Speech, Thinking 


The author has not given his name, but the book is copyrighted 
by Frank Fruttchey. The book is an essay rather than a method, 
and is far more ethical than pedagogic. It is a well knit mixture 
of religion and common, practical sense, expressed in language 
that is sometimes poetic, sometimes very plain and occasionally 
purposely colloquial. It is a book which any student can read 
without in the least disturbing the vocal method he is following, 
if he has a good one. The value of the book consists, in fact, 
of what it suggests rather than of what it teaches. No reviewer 
of the work could give a satisfactory account of it in a paragraph. 
A reviewer might as well try to describe an Emerson essay. This 
book of 158 pages is longer than any Emerson essay. 

At any rate, “Voice, Speech, Thinking” is the serious work of 
a man who thinks seriously, and to whom music is more than 
merely pleasing sound. The author has a strongly scientific bent, 
and has delved deep also into psychic phenomena. Any one who 
is not looking for Rght musical reading and desires to be stimu- 
lated into reflection, and even into opposition, should read this 
latest Fruttchey protest against vocal commonplaceness and con- 
ventionality. 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


“When Pershing’s Men Go Marching Into Picardy,’ 


James H. Rogers 

Homer B. Hatch has arranged this rousing song for male chorus, 

. T. B. B. The words are by Dana Burnet. 
“Song of Victory,” Louis Adolphe Coerne 

This is an arrangement for mixed voices of the cantata reviewed 
above as a song for women’s voices, It will be even more effective 
in its present form, for the male voices add to its breadth and 
power. 
“Spanish Sacred Motets” 


There are six of these old Spanish melodies which Kurt Schindler 


’ 
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Stop Practicing and Hoping! 
Practice and REALIZE ge. definite inating 3 RESULTS from 
our work. All] Virtuosi do. They have perfect hands, Make 

YOUR practice pay 100% Technic and master difficulties other- 

wise impossible. rite for information concerning the greatest 

aid to your success, the Manuflex. Teacher Agents wanted. 
ress 


REX UNDERWOOD, Box 259, Chicago, Ili. 








The first two are by Cristofero Morales, once a member 
apal choir and a composer who utterly despised secular 
fe was a product of the terrible Inquisition and was born 
but a few years after the demise of the execrated Torquemada. 
All his works are for the church and all are serious when not 
gloomy. The two that Kurt Schindler has edited are “O, vos 
omnes” and “Emendemus in melius.” 

The four remaining numbers in this collection of six Spanish motets 
are by Tommaso Ludovico da Vittoria, whose name in the original 
Spanish was Tomas Luis de Victoria. He lived in Romie, akhough 
he was Spanish by birth, and is generally considered the greatest 


societies. 
of the 
music, 


of the Roman school with the sole exce ption of Palestrina. The 
selected pieces are: ““Vere languores,” “Duo seraphim,” ‘“Tam- 
quam ad latronem,” “Jesu dulcis memoria.” An English transla- 


tion by Winfred Douglas accompanies each Latin text. 


“Shout Aloud in Triumph,” Charles Fonteyn Manney 
This is a two part chorus for school children, to sing, 
of medium range. 


“From Glory Unto Glory,” L. Camilieri 

Henry Van Dyke wrote the words of this American flag song, 
as it is called, and the composer set it for mixed voices It is 
not difficult in any way. 


“America Triumphant,” William Arms Fisher 


This is a two part chorus with refrain for two parts or four 
It can be sung by children or adults without high notes in their 
voices. 


simple 


Mrs. Lewis Sues Alfred Hertz for Commissions 


A suit for commissions has been brought against Al- 
fred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra, 
by Mrs. Herman Lewis, of New York. The case is 
bei ing tried this week before Superior Judge Sturtevant, 
in San Francisco. Many persons prominent there in 


musical circles have been subpoenaed as witnesses. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS. Boston Opera Singers, Chautauqua Tour 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA GIVES 
MEMORABLE CONCERT, GANZ SOLOIST 


Final Children’s Concert Well Attended—Hazel Fleener 
Second Local Artist to Appear with Orchestra 
—Rosenblatt Pleases—Henry James Wilson 
“A Big Drawing Card”—Arthur 
Middleton at the Elks’ Club 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 25, 1919.—For local musicians 

e most memorable of the season's Friday night orches 
tral programs was the concert of March 14, when Rudolph 
Ganz appeared as soloist. The first two numbers were 
the Mozart symphony in G minor and the Beethoven third 
piano concerto in C minor. An odd and exhilarating con- 

ist to these numbers came in “The Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice,” by Dukas, ‘whieh set the mood for the modern sym- 
phonic variations for piano and orchestra by César Franck 
It is not at every concert that the orchestra plays as though 
ling over with pleasure, but this occasion 


ied to be one of the especially inspired times. We do 
know what cadetiza Mr. Ganz used for the Beethoven 
rtainly not the well known one by Liszt—but 

r it was it picked up the two motifs of the first 

nt and carried them to a wonderful climax of 

ino virtuosity as the freest expression of musical ideas. 
lhe ovation received by the pianist did not persuade him 
in encore, although he did give an extra number 


ifter the Franck variation 
Final Children’s Concert 


Young People’s Series given by 


ih inal concert ot the 
e Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra occurred at the Audi 
um on March 21 The histories of the French horn, 
trumpet, trombone, tuba and the percussion were presented 
to the children with a clearness that only Director Ober- 
hoffer can give After a few words of explanation, the 


oloists of the various above mentioned instruments gave 

a cadenza or a group of pieces to show the color and pos- 

ibilities of the instruments. The scale on the trombone, 

the muted cornets, a horn quartet, all came in for discus- 
1 


Hazel Fleener Appears with Orchestra 


Ihe second local artist of the season appearing with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was Hazel Fleener on 
March 16. She has a rich contralto voice of much sweet 
and she displays fine musicianship in her interpreta 
tions [he Bruch aria, “Andromache’s Lament,” from 
\chilleus,” was very well adapted to her voice, and at 
the conclusion of the rendition the artist was heartily re- 
called. Gaston Borch’s “Festival March” opened the pro- 
gram, and was a welcomed addition to the orchestra’s 
already large repertory. Massenet’s overture to “Phaedre” 
gave a dramatic tone to the program. The string section 
was happy in its rendition of Rheinberger’s “Vision,” ar- 
ranged by A. Walter Kramer, of New York sruneau's 
ymphonic poem, “The Sleeping Beauty in the Woods,” 
closed the delightful concert, directed in a splendid man 
ner by Emil Oberhoffer 


Rosenblatt Well Received 

After hearing Cantor Joseph Rosenblatt on March io, 
no one can deny that he has a magnificent tenor voice of 
rich quality, He sang the aria from Bizet’s “The Pearl 
Fishers” with much feeling. It was, however, in the 
Jewish music that he quite surpassed himself. One could 
hear the music as cne dreams of it coming through the 
ages and depicting all the sufferings of that people from 
time immemorial. His own arrangement of “Av Horach 
mim” and “Omar rabbi elosor” gave one ample opportunity 
to gauge Cantor Rosenblatt as a composer—and he stands 
high in that capacity. Schalitt’s “Eili, Eili” was superbly 
ung, as were also the lullaby by Gretchaninoff, “Auf dem 
Pripichuk,” a Jewish folksong, and Rossini’s “La Danza.” 
The accompaniments were artistically played by Stuart 
Ross, whose solos were also very good, although his tech- 
nic was so facile that he played some of the numbers too 


last 


Wilson Plays Composition by Pauly 


Herry James Wilson, solo harpist with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, is always a big drawing card, and the concert 
of March 23 was no exception. He played a number 
omposed hy a member of the first violin section of the 
orchestra, Francis Pauly The composition has much 
merit, but appears to be more of a symphonic number than 
1 harp solo,.as the title implies, “Rosalind and Celia,” 
pastoral for harp and orchestra. With a little condensa- 
tion it would be a most acceptable composition. Haydn's 
Six Silhouettes” were splendidly played by the orches- 
tra. The colorful overture to “Joan of Arc,” by Soeder- 
nan, gave a Swedish flavor to the program, as did also 
the Swedish rhapsedy by Alfven, “Midsommarvaka.” 
The two numbers for string orchestra, “Chanson d’amour,” 
yy Saar (solo violin by Guy Woodard) and “Canzonetta,” 
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from romantic concerto of Godard, came in for a full 
share of applause. 
Middleton and the Elks’ Club 

Arthur Middleton made a tremendous success of his 
appearance with the Elks Glee Club at its final concert 
at the Auditorium on March 18. He was in excellent 
voice and’ sang his many songs with taste and keen artistic 
discretion. The club was at its best and demonstrated 
conclusively that it is an organization of which Minne- 
apolis may well be proud. R. A. 


Simonis Conducts Red Triangle Concert 


Carl J. Simonis, founder and director of the Red Tri- 
angle Symphony Orchestra, composed of fifty members, 
whose concerts have received notice in Brooklyn, New 
York, and elsewhere, conducted a very successful concert 
at Central Auditorium, Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, April 2 
The lowering of the lights at the outset produced a pretty 
effect, the curtain going up during the darkness. This 
was the first time the organization has appeared without 
outside soloists, presenting a program of much interest, 
including Suppé’s “Light Cavalry” overture, well played, 
with excellent cornet, French horn and clarinet effects; 
several expressive pieces, such as Cremieux’s “Valse 
Lente” and “Wedding of the Rose,” the last showing much 
variety as played under Mr. Simonis; the overture to 


HNN LAREN 


UULALAUTLA 


CARL J. SIMONIS, 


Founder and conductor of the Red Triangle 
Symphony Orchestra. 


al 


“Semiramide” and to “Orpheus,” as well as the “Nibe- 
lungen March.” Mr. Simonis succeeds in obtaining good 
tone from his men, the brass section especially, although 
the twelve first violins do well. It takes a genial person- 
ality to attract and hold the men, and this the young con- 
ductor has in good measure, a fact which the Y. M. C 
should appreciate. The welcoming applause given him, as 
well as the enthusiasm following all numbers, showed ap- 
preciation of his work. No better publicity for the Y. M. 
C. A. can be imagined than propaganda through orchestral 
music, and in this connection it ig interesting to note that 
Mr. Simonis has big plans in store for his organization of 
plavers. Mme. Matzenauer and May Mukle were the solo 
artists at one of his former concerts. The orchestra has 
further concerts scheduled in New York, Brooklyn and 
elsewhere. 


Kathryn Lee’s Musical Forgery a Hit 


It is not often that a singer is put to a real test of 
musicianship. Such matters are usually left to the plod- 
ding industry of coaches and accompanists; but Kathryn 
Lee, the brilliant young American soprano, was recently 
faced by an unexpected problem which few of her con- 
temporaries could have solved. 

Miss Lee had been preparing a charming song, “Separa- 
tion,” by the Countess Rudolphe Festetics, and the manu- 
script in her possession was the only existing copy. Two 
days before the final rehearsal of “Separation” Miss Lee’s 
music portfolio disappeared, and in it was the precious 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 
= The distinguished dramatic soprano, who scored tri- 
= umph after triumph this season throughout the West — 
and South of the United States; she conquered, = 
among Other cities, Portland, Ore., where she ap- = 
peared April 4, as soloist with the Portland Sym- = 
phony Orchestra. : 
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manuscript. A rainy afternoon and.a treacherous tatahead 
offered an e xplanation of the loss, but a series of frantic 
advertisements in the newspapers failed to bring any news 
of the missing treasure. The singer was in despair. She 
could not face the composer with a confession of her 
carelessness, yet there was no way of replacing the song. 
Finally Miss Lee sat down at the piano with a blank sheet 
of music paper, and tried to recall how the music had 
looked and sounded. The words and the melody were 
easily put down, for these she already knew by heart, but 
the elaborate accompaniment was a different matter. The 
soprano, however, who is also an accomplished pianist, and 
has been a well grounded musician from her childhood, 
resolutely amined her understanding of composition to the 
task of imitating so far as possible the individual effects 
that her ear had retained, and otherwise depending upon 
her instinct and her knowledge of the rules of harmony 

When tke countess arrived for the rehearsal, the Ameri- 
can girl tremblingly submitted her selfstyled “forgery” and 
at once confessed the whole tragic history of the all too 
literal “Separation.” 

“It is practically perfect,” she cried enthusiastically. 

“There are only three slight variations from the original, 
and these are, if anything, an improvement.” 

The composer admitted that she could hardly have re- 
written the song from her own recollection of it, and 
again expressed her astonishment that a singer should be 
able to perform such a feat of musicianship. Needless to 
add, “Separation” made an instantaneous hit at its first 
public performance, and is now in Miss Lee’s regular 
repertory. 
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VON VECSEY NOT DEAD; 
STRAUSS REMAINS IN BERLIN 


(Continued from page 5.) 

ager there for many years, in charge of the business end. 
Siegfried Ochs and Georg Schumann are still the prin- 
cipal conductors in Berlin and Nikisch comes over from 
Leipsic to lead the Philharmonic concerts. Once last win- 
ter he couldn’t come. Since the revolution there has been 
nothing so uncertain as the railroad schedules. You take 
a train when you can get one and get to your destination 
when you may—if at all; and although Leipsic is only 
three hours from Berlin, there was one occasion when 
Nikisch could get no train at all. 

“The artistic personne] at the, Berlin Opera is little 
changed. Claire Dux is still the great favorite among the 
women; Jadlowker is the principal tenor, although he 
hopes to come here next season; there are two new bari- 
tones, Josef Schwarz, a Russian citizen, who came over 
from the Vienna Opera, and a man with the peculiar hame 
of Heinrich Schlusnuss; one American woman, Ethel 
Hansa, has been singing there all through the war. And 
speaking of American artists, George Walter, the tenor, 
a Bach specialist like myself, has been filling engagements 
regularly and still remains there. There is a young con- 
ductor at the opera, Dr. Fritz Stiedry, who has made 
quite a name for himself. 

“Among the artists who are still there and who play 
regulariy are Carl Flesch, the violinist, and pianist Arthur 
Schnabel, Frau Wolf, who now runs the Wolf agency 
now that all the other principals are dead, told me just 
before I left that Julia Culp will be here in America next 
season, Josef Lhevinne, the pianist, a Russian citizen, has 
been living near Berlin all through the war and I under- 
stand that he, too, expects to be in America for the sea- 
son of 1919-20. The Bluethner Orchestra, Stranksky’s old 
organization, is now directed by Paul Scheinpfiug, for- 
merly of Hamburg, whose ‘Comedy Overture’ has been 
played by many of the American orchestras, 


Hans Hermann Wetzler’s Success 


“Another American active in Germany all through the 
war is Hans Hermann Wetzler, who has been conducting 
in Liheck. Wetzler wrote an overture named after Shake- 
speare’s ‘As You Like It,’ which has been one of the most 
popular orchestral works produced in Germany in a long 


time. Richard Strauss played it at the Berlin royal con- 
certs and Nikisch did it at the Leipsic Gewandhaus. 
Wetzler is still over there. And, by the way, the Mann- 


heim Opera position, formerly held by Artur Bodanzky, 
of the Metropolitan, is now in the hands of Dr. Furt- 
waengler, of Munich, son of the famous Greek scholar. 
Max Schillings has given up the Stuttgart position and 
retired to private life, his place being taken by a man 
named Busch. 

Hungry in Hamburg 


“Sigmund Von Hausegger is still in Hamburg. And 
speaking of him and also of the Verdi requiem, which I 
heard at the Metropolitan this evening,” said Mr. Biden, as 
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‘ Distingutshed pianist plays the Schumann 
Concerto with 
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DETROIT FREE PRESS, March to, 
1919: 

Miss Spencer, the visiting artist, gave the 
Schumann concerto in A minor, the beau- 
ties of which were brought forth with 
crisp surety of touch and distinctive sing- 


ing tone. 


DETROIT JOURNAL, March 10, 1919: 
Miss Spencer played it (the Schumann 
concerto) with zest and genuinely poetic 


appeal. 





DETROIT NEWS, March 10, 1919: 

A studious appreciation of the concerto, 
a confident mastery of the keyboard and 
genuine sympathy. It was gratifying to 
hear Schumann again. 


DETROIT SATURDAY NIGHT, March 
15, 1919: 

Miss Eleanor Spencer played the Schu- 
mann concerto with convincing authority 
and many moments of poetic beauty. She 
made such an impression that she will be 
welcome any time she elects to play in 


Detroit. 
For dates for this and next season address 
FRED O. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street - - + New York, N. Y. 
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he rose to go, “I shall never forget going to Hamburg in the 
season of 1917-18 to sing in that work. When I reached 
there I was horrified to find that I had left all my food 
cards in Berlin. So I sang the ‘Requiem’ on a very empty 
stomach, as, though I had kind friends, the amount they 
could spare me from their own scanty rations was not 
enough to startle any one. Previous to America’s entry 
into the war, I went several times to Switzerland to sing. 
At Berne I stayed two or three days and went out to 
meals with the conductor. Every time—breakfast, lunch 
or dinner—I ordered beefstegk, making up for what I had 
to do without in Berlin, so that I finally came to be dubbed 
‘Beefsteak Biden,’ 1 name that I am afraid will cling to me 
for many vears on the other side.” 


Rothman Home from Vienna 

Another American who has been in the enemy’s coun- 
try all through the war is Henry Rothman, also a bari- 
tone. Mr. Rothman, a native of Chicago, arrived in 
America about four weeks ago. He studied in Vienna 
previous to the war, also in Italy, and in the spring of 
1915 returned to Vienna to join the company at the Folks 
Opera there. A few months afterward the war 
with Italy broke out and he was unable to leave until after 
the revolution. Mr. Rothman says that there were very 
few Americans in Vienna throughout the war. Addie 
Funk, one of the secretaries of the American General 
Consulate, known in musical circles as the correspondent 
of an American musical paper, has become totally blind, 
but is not in need, being taken care of by friends there. 
William Miller, the American tenor for many years at the 
Vienna Royal Opera, has left there to sing at what was 
the Budapest Royal Opera. Alfred Piccaver, another 
American, still sings at the Vienna Opera. As in Berlin, 
the theaters and concerts have done a tremendous busi- 
ness. Mitzi Jeritza is now the principal soprano at the 
Opera. Leo Slezak, the tenor, and Selma Kurz, the col- 
oretura, appear there now only for occasional perform- 
ances as guests. Von Shalk is still the principal conductor 
and Reichenberger his chief assistant. Hans Gregor is no 
longer director, but Mr. Rothman did not know who his 
successor was. The orchestras are still under the same 
leadership as before the war; Weingartner comes over 
from his Swiss home to lead the Philharmonic occasion- 
ally; Oskar Nedbal—a Czecho-Slovak who has a desire to 
come to America—directs the Tonkiinstler, and Ferdinand 
Loewe conducts the Kunstverein. The Rosé Quartet still 
flourishes in Vienna, while the Klingler Quartet, with 
another cellist in piace of Alfred Williams, the English- 
man, who was interned during the war, is the principal 
Berlin Quartet. The famous Bohemian Quartet - still 
travels about, with Hoffmann in place as first vio- 
lin, but is not up to its old standard. Raoul Mader, 
formerly of the Budapest Royal Opera, has _ suc- 
cecded Rainer Simons as director of the Vienna Volksoper, 
while Simons—become a millionaire like many other Ger- 
man and Austrian theater directors during the war—has 
retired. Karzcag, the operetta publisher, now has pur- 
chased the Vienna Stadttheater in addition to his Theater 
an der Wien. The operetta makers have not been so busy, 
but Lehar had a great success called “When the Larks 


Sing,” and Leo Fail made a hit with “The Rose of Stam- 
boul.” Another operetta composer, Emmerich Kalman, 
whose “Gay Hussar” (Herbstmanoever) was the only one 


of his works to reach America before the war, has come 
into considerable prominence. Mr. Rothman says that 
food conditions in Vienna were even worse than in Ber- 
lin, for the system of distribution was not so equable. The 
rich could get such food as there was by paying exorbi- 
tantly for it, but the lower and middle classes were badly 
stricken. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hinshaw Given Dinner 


The musical members of the Society of American Sing- 
ers and its technical and working staff gave a “surprise 
dinner’ to Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Hinshaw last Sunday 
evening at Browne’s Chop House. Also the popular im- 
presario and his charming wife were presented with a 
de luxe complete set of the works of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Speeches were made complimenting Mr. Hinshaw, and he 
replied, praising members of the organization and thanking 
them for their faithful co-operation, maintained generously 
(and often without pay) even in the days when the future 
of the S. A. S. looked darkest. Among those at the din- 
ner, and who contributed to the entertainment of the even- 
ing, were Mr. and Mrs. John McGhie, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Danforth, Craig Campbell, Charles Jones, John Phil- 
lips, Lawrence Anhalt, William Small, Jefferson De An- 
gelis, Cora Tracey, Lieutenant Willard, Gladys Caldwell, 
Harry Gilbert, Bertram Peacock, John Quine, Mrs. Wars- 
wick, Kate Condon, Carl Gantvoort, Anna__ Bussert, 
Blanche Duffield, Herbert Waterous, Pierre Henrotte, 
Ernest Wagner, Ruth Miller, Winifred Marshall, Jacques 
Coini, Gertrude Shannon, A. Bassi and A. Alligretti. 








Frieda Hempel Wins a Suit 


The action begua in the Municipal Court almost a year 
ago by Frieda Hempel to recover approximately $1,000 
from the Cedarhurst meee, for rent paid on an_unliy- 
able house in Cedarhurst, L. has again been decided in 
her favor, this time by ‘ia “Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. The Municipal Court, the Appellate 
Term and the Appellate Division having all found in Miss 
Hempel’s favor, the case is now definitely closed. 


Bremer Out of Musical Union 


Alexander Bremer, formerly president of the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union, was removed from that office 
and from membership in the organization, following re- 
ported wartime utterances, which, in the opinion of his 
fellow members, did not accord with the spirit of the 
times. Bremer took legal action to reinstate himself in 
the union, but his efforts toward that end were not suc- 
cessful. 





Marie Morrisey Again to Tour Middle West 


As a result of Marie Morrisey’s successful appearances 
in the Middle West in March, she will again tour that 
section of the country, beginning May 1. The contralto 
will return to the East for the Keene (N. H.) Music Fes- 
tival which takes place the middle of May. 
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OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 











George Hamlin looked cold rushing down Fifth avenue 
Wednesday afternoon. Why cold and why the hurry? 
Ask George 

Saw four high silk hats, all newly ironed, being carried 
carefully into the Metropolitan studios late Tuesday after- 
“fourth floor.” That so? 


noon. Elevator man said 
Sir Thomas Lipton was not more interested in the 
Commodore Hotel musicale stars last Wednesday than 


the audience was interested in the distinguished sports- 
man and tea king. 

Gallant Josef Stransky cannot understand 
did not make queens count more than kings. 

Dr. Pane’s cosy little Italian restaurant is as much of 
a musical exchange these days as it is an eating place— 
and the meals are excellent, too. One day last week there 
were gathered at one time at Pane’ s, Caruso, Mrs. 
Caruso, Jose Rivero (manager of the Mexico City Opera), 
William Thorner, Mlle. Besansoni, the famous mezzo; 
Antonio Bagarozy, Arthur Rubinstein, Signor Pollastri 
(secretary of Titta Ruffo), Alessandro Dolci, Giorgio 
Polacco, and others. 

Hear that Mrs. Caruso, typical American that she is, 
does not believe in the evil eye and is trying her best to 
cure her distinguished husband of that superstition. 

Jessie Fenner Hill must love those Italian dinners just 
around the corner from her Metropolitan studio. 

The editorial department of the New York Herald (part 
of it at least) has reserved, apparently, a corner of the 
Park Theater lobby 

Saw H. Ragonette, formerly of the Boston Opera, jump- 
ing out of a taxi in a wild rush to hear the last number 
of a concert program. Women will be late 

Saw Claude Warford chatting away with somebody at 
the door of the Metropolitan. Couldn't tell who she was 
Had her back turned. 

Composer John T. Lang was seen in Schirmer’s purchas- 
ing manuscript paper—a lot of it. He had a fat portfolio 
under his arm. A new musical show? 


why Hoyle 


Wonder if Charlie Spross was in a very great hurry 
Saturday afternoon, or if it was his usual gait? Fifth 
avenue’s a bad place for speedy travelers, A. W. T. 


A Samaroff-Kindler Recital Here 
Olga Samaroff, whose recital at Aeolian Hall a short 
time ago received such high praise, will give a sonata 
recital with Hans Kindler, the cellist, at Aeolian Hall, 
Thursday evening, April 24. In addition to the two sonatas 
for piano and cello, Mr. Kindler will play a Bach suite for 
cello alone. 


Three Spiering Pupils in Detroit Orchestra 

Three of the Theodore Spiering pupils are among the 
first violins of the Detroit Orchestra, and what is more, 
they have been re-engaged for next season 











ANTONIA SAWYER 


announces that 


ROSALIE MILLER 


Soprano 
is now under her exclusive management 





“Much was to be praised in her artistic and finished 
phrasing; and such diction as hers, so polished, so clear cut, 
without the least infringement upon the musical flow of the 
phrase, is all too seldom heard.”-——New York Times, 

“Indeed, her diction in each of the languages was of un 
common excellence New York Sun. 

“Miss Miller sang with impeccable taste and a marked 
feeling for the nuances of expression. Her diction was 
remarkably clear.”-—New York Tribune . 

“Miss Miller’s voice is of rich and beautiful quality.”-- 
Boston Herald, Philip Hale 

“She can safely trust her artistic sense as to the impres- 


sion she wishes to convey and the method of conveying.”— 


Christian Science Monitor. 
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FLORENCE MACBETH WINS 
MILWAUKEE AUDIENCE 





Soprano Appears as Soloist with Arion Club—Audi- 
torium Symphony Orchestra Concerts Resumed 
—Chicago Symphony Nears End of Series 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 22, 1919. Florence Macbeth 
soloist with the Arion Club on Thursday evening, March 
13, made a wonderful hit with her audience at the Pabst 


heater. Miss Macbeth is the possessor of a very sweet 
coleratura soprano of wide range and she is full of tem 


perarnent. After every group of songs the audience per- 
sistently demanded an encore, and at the end of her pro- 
vram Miss Macbeth was obliged to respond with three 


more, which she did most graciously. She sings with 
and her runs and trills are excellent. Her 


marvelous ease ( 
id English songs was beautifully sung; 


yroup of quaint 
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ARKHURS 


Successful Debut, Aeolian Hall 
March 11 
@ “She is essentially a singer of grace and 
taste.’—New York Tribune. 








g “Astonished by the power and penetra- 
tion of her voice as well as the sweetness 
and birdlike facility of her singing. She 
sings as if she enjoyed doing so.”—New 
York Herald. 

@ “Her program was delightful to hear.” — 
New York Sun, 

@ “A charming singer of simple songs.”— 
New York Tunes. 

@ “The audience loved her ‘out loud’ for 
her nimbly insouciant singing.”"—New York 
Telegraph. 
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also, Alexander MacFadyen’s new song, “If,” proved a 
delight. Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” with flute obbligato 
played by A. C. Peterson, was given remarkably weil. The 
Arion Club, under the direction of Dr. Protheroe, was as- 
sisted by the Cecilian Choir. The beautiful blending of 
voices in the sustained tones was especially effective. Some 
of the numbers were on the popular order and so well 
done that they had to be repeated. There was great va- 
riety displayed and each number gave evidence of sincere 
and hard work. Miss Hewitt, at the piano for the club, 
played in her usual artistic manner. 


Sunday Concerts Resumed 


After several weeks of intermission, the Sunday after- 
noon concerts given by the Auditorium Symphony Or- 
chestra were resumed at the Auditorium, March 16. The 
three weeks’ interval had evidently been used to splendid 
advantage for rehearsals, as the orchestra played with 
marked improvement. The program consisted of the beau- 
tiful “Oberon” overture, two MacDowell numbers, valse 
caprice of Rubinstein, the Triumphal March from “Aida,” 
and berceuse and the praeludium from “Jaernefelt.” In 
the last Mr. Jaffe, a well known Milwaukee violinist, played 
the solo and obbligato with sympathetic interpretation. 

The soloist on this occasion was Anna Braun, contralto, 
of Marquette Conservatory of Music. She gave great 
pleasure in the rendition of the “Habanera” from “Car- 
men” and MacFadyen’s “Spring Song.” In these she dis- 
played a rich contralto voice which was particularly pleas- 
ing in the higher range. 

Chicago Symphony Series Nearing End 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave its second con- 
cert of the final series at the Pabst Theater on Monday 
night, March 17, These concerts have been such a delight 
to all those who attended that the close of the series is 
very much to be regretted. Mr. Stock offered the third 
symphony by Alfven, which was new to Milwaukee and which 
is a composition of great beauty and harmony, with exquisite 
coloring. The andante, full of melody, was a strong con- 
trast to the vivacious allegro. Mr. Stock, as usual, con- 
ducted without a score, which was phenomenal in this in- 
stance, as he had had only three rehearsals with the or- 
chestra. The well known ballet, “Sylvia,” which - followed 
the intermission, was delightful, and the beautiful “Arioso” 
by Bach brought forth wonderful organ like tones from 
the orchestra. Schumann's “Even Song,” the Beethoven 
minuet and Glazounow’s waltz in D major were given with 
exquisite coloring and style. Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio 
Italjan” closed the program. M. Y. 


Florence Macbeth a Guest of Honor 


The March “At Home” and Musicale of the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement was held at that institution on 
the afternoon df March 30. Haydn’s sixth quartet was 
rendered by the Music School Quartet, consisting of Mor- 
ris Byshower, Israel Cohen, Benjamin Puro and Isadore 
Geffen, and a Grieg’s sonata was played by Morris By- 
shower, violinist; Sarah Frank and Anna Stein, pianists. 
Florence Macbeth, the guest of honor for the afternoon, 
sang delightfully a number of songs, chiefly by American 
composers. George Roberts was at the piano for Miss 
Macbeth. Among those present were Judge and Mrs. 
Charles J. MacDermott, Alice Morse, Henrietta Cam- 
meyer, Mrs, Philip M. Wood, Elise Wood, Dr. Emily M. 
Smith, and Mabel Simpson. 


New Russian Singer to Be Heard 


An artistic event of unusual interest is scheduled for 
Sunday evening, April 27, at the Maxine Elliott Thea- 
ter when Nina Tarasova, a young Russian singer who 
has recently come to this country, will give “An Even- 
ing of Russian Folk Songs and Ballads” especially ar- 
ranged and written for her. Mme. Tarasova will be 
assisted at this concert by Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist. 
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Philharmonic Orchestra’s Unique Record 


Beginning in October with an advance performance 
for the benefit of the fourth Liberty Loan, and ending 
March 30 with a “request” program, the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra concluded its seventy-seventh season 
of uninterrupted music making in New York. During this 
period eighty-two concerts were presented in the society’s 
various Manhattan and out of town series, and three per- 
formances were donated to charity and war organizations. 
Of the former regular concerts, forty-five were presented 
at Carnegie Hall, five at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
and five under the auspices of the Evening Mail for its 
Save-a~-Home Fund. There were two evenings of light 
music at the Waldorf-Astoria for Philharmonic members, 
and a series of four popular concerts given at the Com- 
mercial High School in Brooklyn. In its series of twenty- 
performances presented on tour, the society this year added 
Vassar to its list of university concerts, where four more 
appearances have already been arranged for next year by 
Edgar Marston, who presents the series to the college. 

ollowing the policy announced and inaugurated last year, 
the Philharmonic agein eliminated the compositions of liv- 
ing German composers from its programs. The novelties of 
this season again introduced the works of many modern 
composers to New York audiences. American musicians 
again were given a prominent place on his programs by 
Conductor Josef Stransky, who, in addition to presenting 
the name of some native composer on nearly every pro- 
gram, gave one concert in which every number was by an 
American. 

For next season the society announces, as heretofore, 
its series of twelve Thursday evenings, sixteen Friday 
afternoons, twelve Sunday afternoons and four Saturday 
evenings in Carnegie Hall, as well as five Brooklyn Sun- 
day afternoons at the Academy of Music. Among the 
assisting artists already engaged by the society for its con- 
certs appear the names of Jascha Heifetz, Fritz Kreisler, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Sergei Rachmaninoff and Percy 
Grainger. Old Philharmonic subscribers have the usual 
privilege of retaining their present seats for next year, 
and the Philharmonic books are now open at the Society’s 
office in Carnegie Hall for new subscribers. 


Letz Quartet to Introduce 
New Kreisler Composition 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be the assisting artist at the 
last concert of the Letz Quartet, on Tuesday evening, 
April 15, at Aeolian Hall, playing the César Franck quin- 
tet. The program, which opens with the Brahms quartet 
in C minor, op. 51, No. 1, contains also a most interesting 
novelty in the quartet in A minor by Fritz Kreisler, which 
will be heard for the first time. Mr. Kreisler played first 
violin for a limited number of concerts last season in a 
quartet composed of three former members of the Kneisel 
Quartet, and this served to turn his attention to chamber 
music composition. The quartet was written for the Letz 
Quartet, whose leader and founder was associated with 
Mr. Kreisler last year. 


New York Music Settlement 
Twenty-five Years Old 


A spring festival concert for young people is announced 
by the directors on the morning of Datucder, April 26, in 
Aeolian Hall to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Music School Settlement, which has 
continued its activities without abatement during the war, 
and to raise funds for scholarships and running expenses 
of the headquarters in East Third street. The program 
will be presented entirely by members of the school, and 
tickets may be obtained from Mrs, Frank B. Rowell, presi- 
dent, room 1203, 105 West Fortieth street. 


Popularity of Alice Moncrieff Continues 


Within recent months music lovers in many of the cities 
of New York and New Jersey have had the pleasure of 
hearing Alice Moncrieff, contralto, sing in concert and re- 
cital, at various social functions, and for charitable pur- 
poses. Today, April 10, Miss Moncrieff will be the soloist 
at the Advertising Men’s concert in New York. On April 
18 she will sing in St. Ferrer’s Church in the same city, 
and on April 20 the contralto is booked for an appearance 
in Ridgewood, N. J. Miss Moncrieff’s Aeolian Hall recital 
is scheduled for December 15. 


: Reimherr Recital April 27 

George Reimherr will give his song recital at the Prin- 
cess Theater on Sunday, April 27, instead of April 7, as 
previously announced. 
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NEW ARTISTS FOR 
BETHLEHEM FESTIVAL 


A fine outlook for the 1919 Bethlehem Bach Festival, 
to be held at Lehigh University on June 6 and 7, was 
indicated at a meeting of the Bach Executive Commit- 
tee held recently Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the 
choir, reported good progress in rehearsals of the 
chorus. He preseuted recommendations as to soloists 
for the coming festival, including several new artists 
of national reputation. These were approved and an- 
nouncements in regard to soloists are to be made as 
soon as the engagements are definite. A. C. Huff, of 
the ticket committee, reported a gratifying number of 
advance ticket orders by mail for filing. The sale of 
tickets to founders and guarantors extends from April 
16 to April 30. The general sale of course tickets opens 
“ 5 and of single tickets on May 109. 

he main business of the meeting was the election 
of committees to serve for the coming festival. Dr. 
H. S’ Drinker, president of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, 
was in the chair. The following additional members 
of the Executive Committee were present: A. N. Clea- 
ver, Dr. J. H. Clewell, Dr. N. M. Emery, M. J. Shimer, 
A. C. Huff, T. Edgar Shields, Frank J. Hoch secretary, 
Raymond Walters and Dr. Wolle. The following com- 
mittees were selected: 


Entertainment committee—Mrs. A, N. Cleaver, chairman; Mrs. 
William M. Tobias, Mrs. Barry MacNutt, Mrs. George W. Halli- 
well, A. C. Huff, H. J. Schneller and H. D. Wilson. Press com- 
mittee—Raymond bag nt chairman; Mrs. R. R. Hillman, Frank 
McIntosh, Harold B. Farquhar, Rev. ee Robinson, H. E. God- 
shalk, E,'M. Haas, J. R. Christ, F. T. Boyle, Clifford Frey, P. F. 
Enright, k. E. Shafer, Dr. W.'N. Schwaree and R. V. K. Eber- 
man. Circularizing committee—Marie Hesse, chairman; K. E. Hess, 
Mrs. George W. Halliwell and H. J. Schneller. Ticket committee 

. Shimer, chairman; A. N. Cleaver, Frank J. Hoch, A. C. 
Huff and sas 1. Tacy. Program committee—T. Edgar ‘Strields, 
chairman; J. H. Clewell, Dr. J. H. Richards oat Conductor 

Wolle. ena arrangements committee—T. Edgar Shields, chair- 
man; M. Emery, Rev. Arthur Murray and Conductor 
Wolle. Membership. committee—Mrs, George W. Halliwell, chair- 
meni Ella E. Christine, Mary L. Hess, Ethel Shanor and K. E. 

ess, 





N. Y. S. F. M. C. Dinner on April 24 


The New York State Federation of Music Clubs is 
holding a dinner at the new Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Thursday evening, April 24. Plans for the advance- 
ment, development and encouragement of American 
music and musicians and the establishment of a club 
house for music will be discussed by prominent mu- 
sicians and music lovers. Mrs. Julian Edwards is the 
state president, and the arrangement of the dinner is 
in charge of Edna West, treasurer, 34 West 47th street, 


New York City, from whom tickets may be obtained. 


Lucy Gates Returning to New York 


When Lucy Gates returns to New York at Easter for 
the purpose of granting to an indulgent phonograph com- 
pany a few. days’ time for new records, she will have sung 
sixty-three of the eighty-four concerts she is scheduled 
for this year. As for next year, Miss Gates wrote her 
management not long ago: “Don’t tell me how man book- 
ings I have, tell me how many re-engagements.” The an- 
swer was, “Twenty-two, so far.” 


Namara Engaged for Spring 
Opera Season in Mexico City 
Namara, the brilliant young soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, has been engaged for the spring season of 
the Rivero Opera. Company in Mexico City and has 
already left New York to join the company. There will 
be another very interesting operatic announcement made 
shortly in connection with this gifted artist. 


Nina Morgana for Chicago Opera 

The Musica, Courter learns that Nina Morgana, the 
young coloratura soprano who has made a considerable 
impression in the concert field, appearing on a number of 
programs with Enrico Caruso as well as by herself in re- 
cital, has signed a contract as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association for four years, beginning with the sea- 
son of I919-20. 





Florence Kerry Off for France 


Florence Kerry, a violinist, from Detroit, who has 
played with much success throughout Europe and the 
Middle West, sailed for France on Saturday, April 5, 
where she will give her services under the auspices of 
the Over There Theater League. 
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NEW HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK, HOME OF THE 


PERSHING SQUARE MUSICALES. 


John McE. Bowman, president of the Hotel Biltmore Corporation, 
one of whose latest houses is the new Hotel Commodore, is a great 


believer in music of the best kind for his hotels. R. HB. Johnston, 
manager of the fashionable Biltmore musicales for years past, will 


present the same highest grade of artists at the Pershing Square 
musicales in the Commodore, as is evident from the fact that the 


preliminary concert, recently given, had Caruso, 





Mary Garden, 
Mischa Elman and Arthur Rubinstein on the same program. 





These photographs show the exterior of the Hotel Commodore and 
the interior of the beautiful grand ballroom, where the Pershing 


Square musicales take place. 
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Jacques-Dalcroze Coming Here 


Emile Jacques-Dalcroze, the Swiss musician and com- 
poser, inventor of the so called “Eurythmic” system of 
musical education for children, is coming to the United 
States for a series of lectures upon and demonstrations of 
this system. His tour will begin in February, 1920, and 
he will be accompanied by a group of young women pupils, 
who will assist him in the demonstrations. Jacques-Dal- 
croze has been living in his native country, Switzerland, 
for the last two or three years, having left his principal 
school, situated at Hellerau, near Dresden, shortly after 
the war started. 





A Message Over the Wire 


Word has just reached the MusicaL Courter that Mrs. 
J. Willis Amey, formerly Grace Hoffman, the coloratura 
soprano, has become the mother of a boy, Jesse Willis 
Amey, Junior. 


Perfield to Address Boston Supervisors 


Effa Ellis Perfield will give a talk on musical pedagogy 
fer the Supervisors of Public School Music of Boston, 
Mass., at Huntington Chambers, Room 410, on Saturday 
afternoon, April 12. 


Solo Music for Easter 


Easter at the Hippodrome is to present a matinee con- 
cert by Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist, and in the even- 
ing John McCormack. At Carnegie Hail, Sarah Borni is 
scheduled for a song recital. Sue Harvard, Oliver Den- 


ton, Louise Llewellyn, Olga Samaroff and Hans Kindler 
will appear in Easter week at Aeolian Hall 


Niessen-Stone Artist-Pupils Give Concert 

Frances Parker, Lillian Cutler, Frieda Rochen, Mrs. J 
B. Bush, Else Gardner, Gloria Perles, Agnes Robinson, 
Margaret Hussar, Anna Halpern, George Dale and Bern- 
hard Friedmann were the participants in the wholly pleas 
urable concert which was given by the “artist pupils of 
Mme. Niessen Stone, at Chalif Hall, on Saturday evening, 
March 29. The interesting program consisted of songs by 
Sinnhold, Treharne, Silver, Dunn, Shaw, Schminke, For- 
syth, Ferrata, Warford, Gruender, Kramer, Foster. As 
the preceding two recitals were reviewed in full and many 
of the artists appeared again at this last event, it is only 
of import to state that the work as displayed by the young 
people gave evidence of careful and proper vocal training 
and coaching on the points of correct and successful inter- 
pretation. There was at no time any tendency shown to 
pinch or force the tone; each singer sang with ease and 
freedom, which was indeed a relief to the audience, as so 
many young beginners—those about to embark upon a 
career, or already going through the first stages—find dif 
ficulty when it comes to cultivating a flowing, easy tone 
Mme. Stone is indeed deserving of the estimable reputa 
tion that she bears. Francis Moore lent valuable segnert 
to the singers at the piano. 


Tilly Koenen in America Season 1919-1920 


Tilly Koenen, the well known Dutch contralto, will come 
to America for the 1919-20 season under the management 
of Wendell Heighton. 
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Mr. Kanewsky sang with a voice plentiful in volume 
and pleasing in timbre. He displayed much earnestness 
and his audience was deeply interested in all they heard. 
New York San, March 3, 1919. 


His voice is a lyric tenor with considerable natural Hall. 
beauty.—New York Tribune, March 3, 1919. 


NTOR MEYER KANEWSKY 


TENOR 


GIVES SUCCESSFUL CONCERT 
CARNEGIE HALL, SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 2nd, 1919 


What the Critics Say 
Many pleasing qualities were displayed by Cantor 
Kanewsky.—New York World, March 3, 1919. 


Mr. Cantor Kanewsky, who possesses a pleasing lyric 
tenor voice, gave a most interesting concert in Carnegie 
He sings with great force and artistry._-New York 
Evening Mail, March 3, 1919. 





Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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CHICAGO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA REOR- 
GANIZES WITH SUBSTANTIAL BACKING 


Its Activities Interrupted by the War, Arthur Dunham’s Organization Will 
Resume at Once, Featuring American Works and Artists—Stock Leads 
Novelties at Notable Chicago Symphony Concert—Weidig’s “Con- 
cert Overture’ Given First Performance—Yamada Orchestral 
Composition Makes Impression—Gabrilowitsch in Splendid 
Form at Recital—Trevisan Engaged for Mexico— 

Knupfer Artist-Pupil Excellent 


Although Gabrilowitsch has 
four times each time to a Ca 

Chicago seems not to have had enough 

ing from the great enthusiasm manifested 
at his recital last Sunday afternoon at ball Hall, which 
was packed to the doors, with the sta filled and extra 
Gabrilowitsch conveyed his individual inter 
Schumann and Chopin in a program 
The four Cho- 


April 


1yil 
this season 


Chicago, Ill 
appeared here 
pacity audience 
of him yet, judg 


seats added 
pretative ideas of 


ely of their compositions, 


made up exclusis 

pin studies formed an admirable contrast for the Schu- 
mann C major fantasy, with which he opened the program, 
for as vigorous and powerful as was his interpretation 
of it, the studies were elegant, poetical, delicate and done 


with exquisite clearness of tone and finesse. To satisfy 
his listeners’ frantic applause, Gabrilowitsch added a beau 
tifully expressive performance of the Chopin D flat pre 
which might have been repeated, so insistent was the 


lude, 
Truly magnificent was his way with the Schu 


audience 

mann G minor sonata and the closing group made up of 
Chopin's B major nocturne, A flat major waltz and B 
minor scherzo, after which there seemed no end to the 
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enthusiasm of a charmed audience and extra numbers 
were numerous, Gabrilowitsch has proved a potent factor 
in Chicago’s musical season, 
Birdice Blye on Southern Tour 
Birdice Blye, the widely known Chicago pianist, is at 
present on her annual tour of the South, giving a month 
of recitals in Tennessee, Texas and Kentucky, where she 
is a great favorite. This week Miss Blye gave three re- 
citals in San Antonio, Tex., from whence she writes, send- 
ing greetings to this office. 
Grace Kerns With Mendelssohns 


Grace Kerns, the New York soprano, will be the solo- 
ist with the Chicago Mendelssohn Club at its next concert 
at Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, April 24. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Margaret Hayes, student of Rose Lutiger Gannon, gave 
a recital Monday, March 31, at lowa City, Ia., and Miriam 
Lewis, student of the School of Expression, gave one at 
Marquette Hall, La Grange, IIL, the same day. 

Harold B. Maryott gave the first of a series of lectures 
on musical pedagogy Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Thea- 
ter. Mr. Maryott spoke on “Personal and Educational 
Requisites of a Music Teacher.” 

Andreas Pavley, director of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege School of Ballet, having just completed a phenomen- 
ally successful season with the Chicago Opera Association, 
has begun a short tour. 

A joint program was given before the Oak Park Club, 
March 25, by Irene Dunn, May Pfeiffer, Gilbert Ross and 
Barton Bachmann, all of the Chicago Musical College. 

The program that was given by the Chicago Musical 
College in Ziegfeld Theater, Saturday morning, April 5, 
was presented by the Children’s Department, some thir- 
teen pupils appearing. 

Walter Knupfer’s Young Artists Series 


On five Wednesday evenings in April Walter Knupfer 
is presenting a series of concerts given by young artist- 
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pupils from his studios. The first of these, April 2, af- 
forded Myrtie Peterson, pianist, an opportunity to dis- 
close her ability. This she did’ with success, showing her- 
self a talented young lady with musicianship and good 
taste—one, who because of her seriousness has accom- 
plished much in her studies. In the opening group, com- 
prising the Brahms B minor rhapsody, the Chopin “Fan- 
tasy impromptu” and F minor fantasy, Miss Peterson 
revealed excellent tone and touch, fleet fingers and a good 
sense of rhythm and poetry. The Grieg ballade in form 
of variations on a Norwegian theme, a Poldini study and 
the Weber-Tausig “Invitation to the Dance” were ren- 
dered with understanding and good effect and greatly 
pleased the large and discriminating audience present. 
Miss Peterson close d with a group made up of Granados’ 
“Marche Militaire,” Scott’s “Lotus Land,” a study by Juon, 
a Chopin- Liszt Polish song and Liszt’s “Cantique 
d’Amour.” She is an excellent example of the Knupfer 
instruction and of her accomplishments at this recital she, 
as well as her able teacher, Mr. Knupfer, has every rea- 
son to feel proud. Mabel M. Barker, contralto, lent va- 
riety to the program by rendering two groups of songs. 
Her voice is of pleasing quality and she sings with taste, 
as was evidenced in the “Ah, mon fils” aria from “The 
Prophet” and “Stride la Vampa” from “Trovatore.” 


War Tax on Orchestra Tickets Cancelled 


Beginning this week there will be no war tax on tickets 
for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra concerts. Subscrib- 
ers to the Friday-Saturday concerts have been sent a re- 
fund of the tax for the four programs yet to be played. 
These concerts are not given for profit and at the begin- 
ning of the season there was some uncertainty as to 
whether they should be taxed or not. 


Philharmonic Orchestra Reorganized 


substantial financial backing, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Chicago, Arthur Dunham, conductor, will 
begin life anew, on April 27, when a series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts will be started. It is planned to pre- 
sent four concerts this spring and to resume the series 
of probably twenty concerts in October. The Studebaker 
Theater has been engaged and at the opening concert Elias 
Breeskin will be the soloist. It will be remembered that 
two seasons ago the Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago, 
then in its first year, under Arthur Dunham’s able direc- 
tion, presented a series of Sunday afternoon concerts here 
at popular prices, which were proving highly successful 
both artistically and financially. Due to the enlistment of 
many of its players the orchestra was forced to lay aside 
its activities until now. With the generous support of a 
number of prominent society people and public spirited 
citizens the orchestra is now placed on a substantial foot- 
ing and undoubtedly will prove one of the big musical 
assets of Chicago, The supporters of the enterprise in- 
clude Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Armour, H. H. Merrick, Judge 
Wells Cook, Frederick A. Poor, Wilbur D. Nesbit, Lee S. 
Roberts, David H. Noyes and others, The orchestra will 
number about fifty-five men, made up especially of Ameri- 
can players, and Americanism is to be the chief feature 
of the organization, American soloists and American com- 
positions predominating. 

So great was the success of the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
ballet in some of the first season’s concerts that they 
have been engaged as soloists at two of the spring con- 
certs of the orchestra, May 4 and 11. It is through the 
untiring efforts of that prominent Chicago musician and 
conductor, Arthur Dunham, that this reorganization has 
beén brotght about and under his efficient baton Chicago 
will have another excellent orchestra. 


Japanese Compositions Played by Edison Orchestra 


A feature of the program of the Edison Symphony 
Orchestra, Thursday evening, April 3, at Orchestra Hall, 
was the Japanese suite by Koscak Yamada. The three 
numbers—‘Sarashi,” “Oyedo” and “Kappore”’—are based 
on the harmonic construction of Occidental music, and 
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Yamada employs only Oriental themes of the Japanese. It 
is creative work of crude yet piquant construction and it 
made an excellent impression. The orchestra—an amateur 
organization under Morgan Eastman’s direction—did well. 
Joan Peers, a child danseuse, was the soloist at this con- 
cert and added to her already long list of laurels by her 
clever dancing to Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
and Joyce’s “Vision of Salome.” 
Heniot Levy’s Annual Recital 

Heniot Levy’s annual Chicago recital will take place next 
Sunday afternoon, April 13, at Kimball Hall, under the 
direction of F. Wight, Neumann. 

Vittorio Trevisan for Mexican Opera 

Vittorio Trevisan, the principal buffo artist of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, leaves Chicago this week to take 
part in the Mexico City opera which begins at the Teatro 
Speranza Iris on April 21. Trevisan proved himself this 
season, more than ever, a great character artist and was 
highly lauded by public and critics alike. He will return 
to Chicago in June, when he will reopen his vocal studios, 
at go4 Kimball Hall, teaching voice and acting. 

Orchestra Program Contains New Music 

There was much of interest on this week’s program of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra with some new matter 
and some revivals. Conductor Stock did well to add 
Moussorgsky’s “A Night on Mount Chauve” to the orches- 
tra’s repertory, for it proved vitally interesting and worthy 
of a place on the orchestra’s programs. Chausson’s big, 
superb B flat symphony was a revival and was so finely 
rendered by Conductor Stock and his men that it elicited 
the most profound admiration and enthusiasm of the 
listeners. And let it be said right here that seldom has 
the orchestra played better and seldom has its leader 
seemed more inspired than on this occasion. A truly mas- 
terly reading was given the symphony, and, in fact, 
the entire program proved a “banner” performance. New 
matter was Adolf Weidig’s concert overture, given its 
first rendition on this occasion, with the composer con- 
ducting. It proved a joyful and brilliantly scored orches- 
tral number, won much favor from the audience, and re- 
ceived an admirable performance under his guidance. The 
soloist was Theodcre DuMoulin, the orchestra’s first 
cellist, who won a well deserved ovation after his excellent 
playing of the Saint-Saéns’ A minor concerto, Taking the 
first cellist’s chair this season, Mr. DuMoulin on more 
than one occasion has justified the sound judgment in 
selecting him for the place. He is young, has excellent 
command of his instrument's resources and draws a large, 
full and rich tone. If he would play with less restraint 
his achievements would be still greater. Liszt’s second 
symphonic poem, “Tasso’s Lament and Triumph,” made 
a happy ending for this highly enjoyable program. 

American Conservatory Notes 

David Bispham, specially engaged to teach voice at the 
American Conservatory next summer and to conduct 
repertory classes, at his recent annual Brooklyn recital 
scored a great success with a program of American com- 
positions., Not only were all his songs by American com- 
posers, but the majority of the words were also written 
by Americans, and a number of the composers were pres- 
ent, playing the accompaniments for their own composi- 
tions. Among them were Henry Hadley, R. Huntington 
Woodman, Oley Speaks, Harvey ‘Worthington Loomis, 
Arthur Bergh and Henry Holden Huss. 

A number of advanced piano pupils were presented in 
recital last Saturday afternoon, March 29, at Kimball Hall. 
The playing was of high order. Among the compositions 
performed were the MacDowell A minor concerto, the 
Beethoven G major concerto, the Rubinstein D minor 
concerto and. Liszt’s Spanish rhapsody. 

Aletta Tenold, pianist; Vera Anderson, violinist, and 
Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, soprano, will appear in recital 
Saturday afternoon, April 12, at Kimball Hall, 

Beethoven Trio’s Concert, May 1 

The many friends and admirers of the Beethoven Trio 
will be glad to know that this excellent organization will 
give a recital on Thursday evening, May 1, at Kimball 
Hall. The personnel of the trio is M. Jennette Loudon, 
the prominent pianist and instructor who organized the 
Trio and remains at its head; Ralph Michaelis, violinist, 
and Theodore DuMoulin, first cellist of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Musical News Items 

Lucille Stevenson again returns to Cleveland, O., to 
sing with the Harmonic Club in the “Creation,” April 27. 
Miss Stevenson has to her credit more return engagements 
with this club and appearances in Cleveland than any other 
known singer of reputation 

Frederica Gerhardt Downing sings a return engagement 
with the Marshall Field Choral Society at Orchestra Hall, 
April 10. She also appears April 8 and 11 in “Samson 
and Delilah” at the New Congregational Church festival. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 





The S. A. S. in “Iolanthe” 

To review the first presentation of “Iolanthe” by the 
Society of American Singers at the Park Theater on 
Wednesday, April 2, as a regular performance would be 
quite unfair. It was in reality nothing more than a dress 
rehearsal, and not very dressy at that. From the whole 
cast only Bertram Peacock, as the Earl of Mountararat, 
and John Phillips, as Earl Tolloller, knew their songs 
and dialogue, and at that Peacock had a bad cold which 
interfered with his usual good singing, while Phillips, at 
the best, is never remarkable for his vocal abilities. The 
most finished performance was that of Kate Condon as 
Queen cf the Fairies. She has unctuous humor and is 
satisfactory in every respect. Gladys Caldwell made a 
very dainty Phyllis, although the music of the part is so 
lovely that it cries for somebody with more voice to do it. 
Herbert Waterous, as Private Willis, made the vocal hit 
of the evening with his one song. William Danforth as 
the Lord Chancellor, Craig Campbell as Strephon, and 
Cora Tracy as Iolanthe were undoubtedly better at the 
succeeding performances, when they learned more about 
their parts. The principal joy of the evening lay in front 
of the footlights, where John McGhie did splendid work 
with his orchestra. And what an exquisite work “Tolanthe” 
is! The music from only one of its acts is enough to 


furnish three musical comedies nowadays. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
SPANISH OPERA FOR NEW YORK 


New York is to have something of a novelty in the shape 
of opera, both serious and light, sung in Spanish by a 
Spanish company. The Society of American Singers 
closes at the Park Theater on Saturday evening of this 
week, and just a week later, Saturday evening, April 19, 
the Spanish Theater, Manuel Noriega, director, will open 
there. The opening bill is a new opera by Amadeo Vives, 
“Maruxa.” . This is a serious work, but the repertory will 
include also the zarzuelas and light reviews which are so 
popular in Spain. The management has very wisely kept 
on William Small, formerly of the Metropolitan and per- 
sonal representative of William Wade Hinshaw in the 
S. A. S. seasgn, as business manager, and Mrs. Worswick, 
the efficient press agent of the S. A. S. will also represent 
the Spanish Theater. 

The company of sixty will include three prima donna 
sopranos, Adelina Vehi, Luisa Rovira and Ysabel Mar- 
queti, who have sung leading roles in Spain and the Span- 
ish cities of this continent; also Adela Vivero, actress and 
ballerina, Dora Iris and Caridad Davis, comic sopranos, 
and Virginia del Moral, character actress; the primera 
ballerinas, Maria Berdiales and Julia Berdiales, who have 
been the sensation of Havana this season; the dancers, 
Natalia Ortiz, Angelina de Garcia-Cabrera, Josefina Perez, 
Carmen Santos, Heriberta Martinez, Nelly Alonzo, Juana 
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Andres, Marina Alcaniz, Carmen Ruiz, Enriqueta Bonilla, 
and a large chorus of beautiful girls and good voices. 
Ramon Blanchard, Spanish baritone, and Jose Limon, 
tenor, lead the opera forces, among the men, with C. Gar- 
cia-Cabrera, also to be heard in leading baritone roles; 
Leopoldi Legorreta, Miguel Pros and Ricardo Valdez, 
tenors; Eduardo Arozomena, Jose Santacana, Leandro 
Diaz, and Pepe Luis, the basses. There will be an or- 
chestra of forty musicians conducted by Ferdinand L. 
Cebello. 


Music Optimists to Hold Ninth Concert 


The ninth concert of the American Music Optimists, 
Mana-Zucca founder and president, will be held at Chalif’s, 
163 West Fifty-seventh street, on Sunday afternoon, April 
13, at three o'clock. The artists appearing will include 
Evelyn Herbert, soprano; Merced de. Pifa, contralto; 
Vera Barstow, violinist; Martha Atwood, soprano; Sins- 
heimer Quartet; Umberto Martucci, pianist, and Arnold 
Volpe, who will accompany Miss Atwood in a group of 
his compositions. 

A feature of interest on the program is the Cecil Bur- 
leigh quintet for piano, two violins, viola and cello, op. 20, 
which the composer dedicated to Mr, Sinsheimer and 
which will be heard for the first time. 











San Carlo Opera Editorialized 


Many Western Newspapers Have Been Writing Editorials About 
the Success of the San Carlo Opera and Its Ethical and Educational 
Value. The Most Recent of These Editorials, Under Date of March 





9, 1919, Is Shown Herewith: 
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THE PLAYHOUSE OF HUMANITY 





hectic excitement to forget her guilt. 


weeks. 


demand for admittance. 


beautifully given. 


birds to rise and sing so early. 


quite willing and able to pay for. 


appropriate show that the term implies. 





It Is Found in Those Places Where Amusement Is Intelligently Provided 
ERHAPS there is no more certain test of the pulse of a people than that applied to an exam- 
ination of its amusements and interest therein. 
when sick; the first symptom of juvenile maladies is revealed to apprehensive motherhood when 
the baby loses interest in its play, and is indifferent to its toys. 

The theater is the great playhouse—hence the name 
not only its tastes and culture, but also discloses the state of its health, moral and civic. 

Travelers out of Germany tell us that the Teutonic capitals exhibit a feverish demand for 
frothy entertainment ; that the vaudeville and music halls of Berlin are packed to the doors and that 
all forms of light entertainment are patronized with an avidity such as guilty men search, and where 
often the police, hunting violators of the law, find their quarry. 


In normal times and under ttsual conditions the human family requires a certain amount of light 
and non-cerebral entertainment, following the principle expressed in the comfortable assurance that 
‘A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
and it does not argue well for a community either when it gives too much or too little heed to the 
gay frivolities of life as held up to the mirror of the stage. 
All of which gives point to comment concerning the recent grand opera season in this city, the 
success of which surprised even its optimistic impresario, Fortune Gallo, and surprised in no less 
degree the management of the Curran Theater, where the San Carlo singers held forth for two 


Figures susceptible of verification with the Federal war tax collector assert the uncontrovertible 
fact that San Francisco gave up approximately $50,000 in two weeks to listen to Latin opera, and 
would have given much more if the capacity of the Curran could have been rendered elastic to the 
Every night, what the house attaches soon called, “the chain gang” lined 
against the brass chain barrier to their entrance, awaiting the moment when the doors were opened 
so that they could rush to the most comfortable places in which to stand. 
extra performances that were given a similar demand revealed a similar keen desire for fine music 
Morning matinees would have restored the 
significance had Impresario Gallo possessed the superhuman power to move temperamental song- 


It is true that in the old days the sum $50,000 in two weeks might not have been a sufficient 
intake to pay salaries of stellar grand opera for a single week, and that the old grand opera 
house attracted in less time much more money than that; but we believe that the $50,000 that San 
Francisco paid into Gallo’s grateful and worthy hands was much more significant, since the prices 
put grand opera within the means of all—and all availed themselves of it. 
night made a brave show, and each evening thercafter served to fringe the house attractively ; but 
the masses to whom a seven-dollar seat represents an extravagant sacrifice of needful things were 
provided for and, taking advantage of the opportunity, brought fresh and vital enthusiasm, keen 
discriminating criticism and intelligent support to the enterprise. 

Finally, having proven the normality of this city’s artistic desires, the success was a triumphant 
vindication of the will of those gentlemen of San [Francisco who volunteered to provide this city 
with an opera-house that would be ample to the size of Gallo’s crowds had he had a place to put 
them, and the same time to give to grand opera the eclat that society is always eager to bestow and 
The impresario by getting more money could provide ever im- 
proved.opera, the vast throngs of appreciative music lovers could find seats within the reasonable 
limits of their means, and society could enjoy the thrill of first nights with all of brilliance and 


Meanwhile the alacrity with which San Francisco responded to the invitation to good music, 
the subsequent picking up of interest in authentic plays, the normal attention to the lighter forms 
of theatrical entertainment and the thriving of all legitimate amusement enterprises, prove this 
city to have returned to the normal after a period of unsettled industrial and social conditions. 


Humanity, like a child, lapses into apathy 


of humanity, and in it a city reflects 


It is as though Berlin seeks in 


Every night and at all the 


word “matinee” to its original 


Society on the opening 
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STOKOWSKI, RECOVERED, HEARTILY 
REWELCOMED IN PHILADELPHIA 


“La Forza Del Destino” Given Before the Largest 
Audience That Ever Gathered to Hear the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company in Philadelphia 
—Leefson Pupil Wins Music 


Club Medal 
|.Sce earlicr news on another page.| 
Vhiladelphia, Pa. April 6, 1919.—Leopold Stokowski, 
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nt illness necessitated his absence from the con 
sk for the past two weeks, was warmly greeted 
by the li audi¢ that packed the Academy of Music 
at the rts Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
last, April 4 and The program opened with an effective 
, and immen artistic offering of Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
tately and inspired “La Grande Paque Russe.” Ever of 
great appeal, the work on this occasion seemed to take 
an added charm, significance and vitality under the 
mawic guidance of Stokowski’s authoritative, intellectual 
The crash and vigor of the ma 
ontrast with the delicacy and beau 
of the more spiritual phases of this 
tival” tone poem, remarkably con 
vith exalted fervor of dignity and sub 
wsky’s “Pathetic” symphony created 
ired by its composer. The ensemble of 
orchestra was fine, and needless to say the various 
acquitted themselvés nobly 
Zimbalist was the soloist, 
He could not have made 
audience and more in line with his own char 
specia! field of musical appreciation. Zim- 
1 tone of purity and clarity, resonant in 
artist is capable of varying the color 
t inexhaustible extent. His interpre- 
and of decided intellectual breadth. 
grected his efforts and he was re- 
acknowledge the tumult of appre 
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Muzio Magnificent in Metropolitan Production 


mance of Montemezzi's music drama, 
Tre Re,” presented by the forces of Gatti 
at the Philadelphia Opera House on Tuesday 
April 1 a particularly interesting and happy 


The pe 
| 4 


asSa77a 


more 


evening, vas 
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choice, especially if one is to be guided in making such an 
assertion by the rapt attention and voluminous enthusiasm 
displayed by all those in attendance. The Fiora of Claudia 
Muzio was magnificent, her alluring acting and charming 
appearance being worthy of special notice. Vocally, her 
irt bespoke the absolute understanding and achievement 
which only a crystallized iaterpeetation, plus a glorious 
og can hope to attain. raising Avito, as portrayed 
by Martinelli, it would be Miitheatt to find words of suffi- 
cient strength to express the great tenor’s ease, grace and 
realism of acting, much less the wonderful resonance, 
clarity and control of his rich and enchanting voice. To 
the care of Didur the role of Archibaldo was assigned. 
Both histrionically and vocally his endeavors met with 
decided success. Chalmers, as Manfredo,eaccomplished 
excellent work. 


“La Forza Del Destino” 


During the week preceding, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” was presented before the 
largest audience that ever gathered to hear the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in Philadelphia. 

Caruso, in fine fettle for the part of Don Alvaro, sang 
in wondrous tones, and gave an authoritative as well as a 
convincing histrionic version of the role from beginning 
to end. Rosa Ponselle really triumphed as Donna Leo- 
nora. Her impressive dramatic soprano voice of splen- 
did warmth and rare tonal appeal, her engaging stage 
presence and a convincing version of the part assigned 
her, earned round after round of victorious and well de- 
served applause. The art of Giuseppe De Luca, as ex- 
pressed in his reflection of Don Carlos, was convincingly 
demonstrated and aroused unlimited ‘enthusiasm, while 
the magnificent basso of Jose Mardones (the Abbot) was 
heard to the keen delight of all concerned. The remainder 
of the cast who deserve equal praise for the manner in 
which they developed and sang their respective roles were 
D'Angelo, Delaunois, Chalmers, Marie Mattfeld, Ana- 
nian, Paltrinieri, and Reschiglian. The chorus deserves 
high commendation for the fine ensemble and absolute ar- 
tistry of tonal control displayed. 


Another Leefson Pupil Wins Medal 


The medal recently offered by the Philadelphia Music 
Club for excellence of piano playing was won by another 
student from the Leefson-Hills Conservatory of Music 
this year. The successful candidate was Ruth Nathanson, 
who scored the highest number of. points in all branches 















































ANNA CASE 


Prima Donna—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


IS SINGING ON ALL HER PROGRAMS 


OH, MOTHER, MY LOVE 


By ROLAND FARLEY 
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The - Distinguished American Pianist 














One of the most enjoyable of the many pian- 
ists who appeared in New York during the last 
few seasons.— New York Tribune. 
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taken into consideration, and therefore won by a unani- 
mous vote. Miss Nathanson is a pupil of Julius Leefson, 
brother of the conservatory’s president. 


Bauer-Casals-Segurola at the Bohemians 


Last Monday evening there was a concert for The Bo- 
hemians, given by Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals and Andres 
De Segurola, at Gerbeau’s, on Fifth avenue. The program 
included the Brahms F major sonata for cello and piano, 
folksongs of Spain (arranged by Manén), Moussorgsky’s 
piano suite, “Pictures at an Exposition,” and Bach's D 
minor suite, for celle unaccompanied. Among the er 
known musical persons. present were Reinald Warlich, 
Artur Bodanzky, Pietro Floridfa@, Gustave Becker, Walter 
H. Rothwell, Henry Hadley, Louis Svecenski, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Huss, Franz Kneisel, Frank Damrosch, Ar- 
mand Vecsey, Victor Harris, Alfredo Betti, Joseph Piz- 
zarello, Carl Jorn, Daniel Mayer, Alfred Robyn, Josef 
Stransky, Leopold Auer, Jascha Heifetz, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Fritz Kreisler, Oscar Saenger, Arnold Volpe, Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, George Hamlin, Ernest Hutcheson, Edwin 
F. Goldman, Gustav Saenger, Sergei Klibansky, Manfred 
Malkin, Theodore Spiering, Alexander Lambert, Max 
Liebling, Hans Kronold, Albert Von Doenhoff, Alberto 
Jonas, David Mannes, Joseph Knecht. 








Final Week of the Metropolitan 


“Carmen” will open the last week of the Metropolitan 
Opera season on Monday evening, April 14, with Farrar, 


Sundelius, Sparkes, Caruso, Whitehill, De Segurola, 
Mconteux. “Mireille,” Wednesday, Barrientos, Delaunois, 
Howard, Sparkes, Hackett, Whitehill, Rothier, Ananian, 
Monteux. Thursday, “Aida,” Muzio, Matzenauer, Sparkes, 


Caruso, Scotti, Scott, Moranzoni. 

Good Friday afternoon a special concert under the direc- 
tion of Giulio Setti will be given including Gounod’s 
“La Gallia,” with Sundelius, soloist ; Palestrina’s “Missa 
Brevis,” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” with Ponselle 
and Matzenauer, Hackett, Mardones. Friday, “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” with Muzio, Tiffany, Martinelli, Chalmers, 
Didur, Moranzoni. Saturday afternoon, “Madame But- 
terfly,” with Farrar, Fornia, Lazaro, Scotti, Moranzoni. 
Saturday evening, “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” with Bar- 
vientos, Mattfeld, Hackett, De Luca, De Segurola, Mala- 
testa, Papi. Sunday night concert, April 13, Marvin 
Maazel, pianist; Marie Rappold, Sophie Braslau, Rafaelo 
Diaz and Leon Rothier. 


Marion Vecki Now in New York 


Marion Vecki, lyric baritone of San Francisco, Cal., who 
has an operatic repertory of twenty-three roles in three 
languages, is also a linguist, singing in English, Italian, 
French, Slavic and even German, although he does not 
now admit the last named. Thirty-three years of age and 
born in Agram, Jugo- Slavia, he has lived in America 
since childhood, coming here with his father who settled 
in California. He was the leading baritone of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company and Washington Square Opera Com- 
pany of California. He has had a wide concert experience, 
having concertized extensively throughout California where 
he is well known. He is now for the first time in New 
York. Bookings for the season 1919-20 are now being 
made and he will be available for concert, oratorio and 
opera. His Pacific Coast representative is Selb Oppen- 
heim, and his temporary address is care of the Musicat 
CourIER. 





Chicago Opera Re-engages Macbeth 
The echo of Florence Macbeth’s triumph in “Rigo- 
letto” and other operas in New York and Chicago dur- 
ing the past season comes in the news that the Chicago 
Opera Association has already re-engaged her for the 
coming season, 


Charles Hackett to Appear : at 
Rubinstein Club, April 22 
Charles Hackett, the new American tenor of the Metro- 
pelitan Opera Company, will make his first concert appear- 
ance outside of the Metropolitan Opera Sunday night con- 
certs at the Rubinstein Club, on April 22, at the Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel. 
as, 
OBITUARY 


Walter Heckman 

It is officially reported that Lieutenant Walter Heckman, 
a New Yorker, who received his vocal education under the 
direction of Mme. Soder-Hueck; died in France last Octo- 
ber. Lieutenant Heckman was‘a professional singer for 
twelve years and a member of a vaudeville troupe which 
played throughout the East under the name of Heckman, 
Shaw and Campbell. 

Boris J. Sinai 

Boris J. Sinai, husband of Rosa Olitzka, the contraito, 

passed away. He was not a professional musician. 
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Bianchini-Cappelli to Teach Here 


It is a musical event of real importance in New York 
that Mme. Bianchini-Cappelli, the noted Italian opera 
artist, has settled in the metropolis and opened vocal 
studios here, where she is 
to teach all branches of 
singing and operatic art 
generally. 

First and foremost, the cir- 

cumstance engages the at- 
tention that Mme. Bianchini- 
Cappelli was a fellow pupil 
of Caruso when both of 
them studied with Maestro 
Vergine, in Naples. Sec- 
ondly, and no less note- 
worthy, is the fact that 
Caruso endorses Mme. 
Bianchini-Cappelli in a let- 
ter which is reproduced in 
connection with this article 
and which leaves no doubt 
in the reader’s mind on the 
score of Caruso’s artistic 
admiration of his colleague 
and his intense enthusiasm over the prospect of her making 
New York her home for the purpose of opening studios 
here and teaching her principles of vocalism and of operatic 
interpretation and histrionism. In his letter he recalls 
Mme. Bianchini-Cappelli’s debut with him in Cairo, Egypt, 
and mentions her triumphs in the important works she 
sang there and elsewhere. Caruso is not in the habit of 
endorsing singers and singing teachers over his signature, 
and therefore his present commendatory epistle represents 
a most significant manifestation. Local musical circles are 
genuinely interested and expectant. 

Mme. Bianchini-Cappelli appeared in nearly all the most 
important opera houses of Italy, other European countries, 
North America and South America, including four times 
in Milan at La Scala under the direction of Toscanini and 
Gatti-Casazza, appearing also with Tamagno in “Poliuto,” 
at the Comunale of Bologna, where she created the role 
of Francesca da Rimini by Maestro Mancinelli and under 
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his personal direction; at San Carlo of Naples, at the 
Comunale of Palermo, at the Bellini of Catania, at the 
Regio of Parma. 

In Busseto—the birthplace of Verdi—she appeared in 
“Nabucco” and the great maestro, who was present at the 
performance, was so delighted that he presented the artist 
with his autographed portrait. 

Later the distinguished Mme. Bianchini-Cappelli sang at 
the Pergola of Florence, the Fenice of Venice, the Costanzi 
of Rome, the Regio of Torino, the Carlo Felice of Genoa, 
at the opera houses of Padua, Ravenna, Cesena, Rimini, 
Verona. Leaving Italy, she was engaged by the Warsaw, 
Moscow and Petrograd Operas, and also Roumania and 
South America heard her art, to say nothing of the San 
Carlo of Lisbon (four seasons), the Reale of Madrid, 
the Liceo of Barcelona. 

America first experienced Mme. Bianchini-Cappelli when 
she came here with the Mascagni Opera Company, and 
she was admired at the Metropolitan Opera House and in 
all the principal cities of the United States. By the way, 
in Italy Mascagni always made it a condition, with the 
various impresarii that she should be the Santuzza in 
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“Cavalleria”; as did also Puccini for “Tosca,” which she 
impersonated, Puccini present, at the Theatre La Mon- 
naie in Brussels. She was commanded several times to 
appear at the Imperial Court of Russia, at the Royal Court 
of Spain, at the Royal Court of Portugal and was the 
recipient of gifts and signed photographs from the various 
rulers. Her repertory comprises more than sixty operas, 
in fifty of which she sustained the principal roles. 

With such a record and such wonderful experience to 
her credit, Mme. Bianchini-Cappelli is sure to be able to 
make her new studios, at 55 East Sixtieth street, a center 
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Pebruary 19th 
1919 


Dear Madame Bianchini-Cappelli, 


The news that you intend,shortly,to open 
a Conservatory of Ilusic in New York,in your 
name and under yow diroction,gives unlimited 
satisfaction and pleasure to me personally, 
and cannot fatl,I am sure,to be of great 
interest to all lovers of art in general. 


IT have always admired yow beautiful 
voice and yow* conswmate artistic attitude, 
even from the days when we studied together 
under ‘Maestro Verzine in Naples, whose excel- 
lent method you and [f alone - to the best of 
my knowledge and belief - aro now the only 
exponent. And my admiration naturally in- 
creased when you mado your debut with me at 
The Cairo,5gypt,and sang and impersonated so 
admirably ( it is all still clear and fresh 
in my memory) your roles in La Gioconda,Manon, 
Cavalleria and when,year after year,you passed 
from one triumph to another in the principal 
cities of Italy and of Europe. 


Such an artiste as you are,with such ex- 
ceptional experience and conscientiousness of 
character cannot but become an excellent teacher, 
not only for -beginners,who aim to make singing 
their vocation,but also and more éspecially,for 
those artists who,already in the profession de- 
sire to increase their repertory,or to perfect 
their interpretations,or to benefit themselves 
in wny manner whatsoever by the knowledge and 
the experience,both vocal and dramatic,of one who, 
as you do,possesses in such a generous measure 
the one and the other. 


Together with my hearty congratulations, 
accept, dear Madame and Priend,my most cordial 
wishes for yow* success,which indeed,cannot and 
should not fail to one endowed as you are,with 
all the necessary attributes to obtain it. 


Sincerely yours 





CARUSO’S LETTER ENDORSING MME. BIANCHINI- 
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to which the vocal circles of New York may look con- 
fidently for unusual and noteworthy results. 


Plan to Spend Your Vacation in Lockport 


Come and enjoy the world’s greatest week of American 
music, the most important gathering of American artists 
and composers held in America. Opportunity is the domi- 
nant note of the whole Festival, opportunity to meet and 
fraternize with other musicians, other teachers, to see, to 
hear, to improve one’s self, to have a wonderful vacation. 
Twenty dollars covers the entire local cost for the seven 
days. This includes room with board at the artists’ dining 
room, and also Booster Club Membership entitling holder 
to attend all sessions, concerts and recitals of the National 
Festival.—Lockport Musical Messenger. 

Bauer Obliged to Decline 

Theodore Bauer, director of the operatic and concert 
department of the Columbia Graphophone Company, owing 
to pressure of work, was obliged to decline the invitation 
of the Liberty Loan committee to take charge of the musi 
cal features of the coming drive in New York City. It 
will be remembered that it was Mr. Bauer who organized 
and directed the very successful monster out-door per- 
formance of “Elijah” at the Polo Grounds, New York, in 
June, 1917, when a large sum was realized in aid of War 
Savings Stamps. 


Nebraska Musicians Meet 
(By Telegraph.) 
Lincoln, Neb., April 7, 1919 
To the Musical Courier: 

The Nebraska musicians have just ended their annual convention 
here and the several days’ event was the most important tonal hap 
pening in the history of this State. Under Sidney Silber’s presi- 
dency, the Nebraska musicians have showed a reawakened sense of 
activity and progressiveness at their convention. Josef Hofmann 
was present and captured the assemblage both by his playing and 
his engaging personality. E. Luce. 


Good Friday Concert at Metropolitan 


A special Good Friday afternoon concert will be given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, April 18, at regular 
concert prices under the direction of Giulio Setti. The 
program will be as follows: Gounod’s cantata, “La Gallia,” 
with Marie Sundelius, soloist, and the entire Metropolitan 
chorus; Palestrina’s “Missa Brevis,” for unaccompanied 
chorus; Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” with Rosa Ponselle, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Charles Hackett and Jose Mardones, 
as soloists, and the entire opera chorus and orchestra. 


Louise Llewellyn’s Debut, April 22 


Louise Llewellyn, soprano, will make her debut in 
New York at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, April 
22, assisted at the piano by Ludwik Schwab. Several 
groups of Moravian, Slovak and Bohemian folksongs 
will be included in her program, with compositions by 
the, older masters and modern French and Russian 
writers. E: 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Selwyn Theatre 


“THE THEATRE DE LUXE” 





WEST 
42nd St. 





New York's Newest Auditorium, Featuring 
Morning, Afternoon and Sunday Concerts and 
Recitals. 





Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday Evening, April 15, 1919 


THE LETZ QUARTET 


THIRD CONCERT 
Quartet, A minor, Kreislet 


Cesar Franck; Ossip Gabrilo 


Program—Quartet, C minor, Brahms. 
(New, first time.) Piano Quintet, 
witsch, pianist, assisting. 

Tickets, 75 cents to $2, 10% war tax extra. Miss Love's office, 
1 West Thirty-fourth Street, or Aeolian Hall box office. 








Arrigo Serato to Return to America 


Among all the great artists who will head the list of 
star attractions in the concert field next season, none will 
be more welcome than Arrigo Serato, Italy’s own violinist, 
who has not heen heard in this country for four years 
Serato came to America in the early fall of 1914, just at 
the outbreak of the European war and remained for only 
three months, during which time he made a concert tour 
as far as the Pacific coast, meeting with tremendous suc- 
cess. Asa result, he was booked the following season for 
a more extensive tour but Italy refused to issue him a 
passport or let him leave his country, although he was 
never under any military obligations. Now that the war 
is over, he is able to return to America and his manager, 
Annie Friedberg, has received several letters, the last one 
dated February 24, in which he assures his return by the 
middle of September and he says that he will be very 
happy to greet his American friends in the early autumn. | 

In consequence of his first success, bookings are rapidly 
coming in to his manager's office and he is already engaged 
with most of the symphony orchestras, a number of 1m 
portant clubs and societies, and another California tour is 
being arranged now. His first New York appearance will 
be some time in October. 








MARY JORDAN, 
Contralto, a few of whose future engagements will include an 
appearance in New Orleans, April 12; a re-engagement with 
the Indianapolis Mannerchor on April 25; with the Columbia 
University Chorus, Walter Henry Hall, director, in Verdi's 
Requiem on May 5, and at the Oberlin, Ohio, Music Fes 
tival May 12 and 18. April 8 found Miss Jordan in Hous 
ton, T'ex., and on April 9 she filled a re-engagement in San 
intonio, 





Laurence A. Lambert Bound East 
Laurence A. Lambert, general manager and guiding 
spirit of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau of Portland, 
Ore., is headed due east on his annual quest for the 
biggest and best in artists for his many courses in the 
West. Mr. Lambert will be in New York several weeks 


Aschenfelder Pupils: in Demand 


Madelein Chieffo, an artist-pupil of Louis Aschenfelder, 
has been promoted to the leading role in “Little Simplicity” 
on tour. Miss Chieffo is the fifth pupil from the Aschen 
felder studios to assume leading roles on Broadway this 
season. 











OPPORTUNITIES 





RELIABLE COMPANY has thirty-two 
week vaudeville engagement for four 
lady saxophone players, beginning middle 
of May. Players to double with piano, 
violin or any brass instrument. Will fur- 
nish saxophones and gowns if necessary. 
Ladies under twenty-five desired Ad- 
dress Thos. Drysdale, 1225 E. 44th Place, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 
OF THE PAST WEEK 


(Continued from page 27.) 
inced that Mr 


who attended are now cony Diaz shines as 
brilliantly in the concert field as he does at the opera. He 
was in unusually voice, and sang his numbers with 
charm and sincerity. Italian, French and English groups 
constituted his program 

rhe first group was devoted to 
century numbers. Franz and songs supplied the 
second group. Then came Hue, Duparc, Fauré, 
and Alvarez, and for the closing group he chose songs by 
Cyril Scott, Mana-Zucca, Kathleen Blair Clarke, Ethel 
Leginska, and Richard Hageman, Of the last group spe 
ciai mention must be made of Mana-Zucca’s beautiful song, 
“Morning,” which a Garden” (manu- 
script) Ethel Leginska (repeated), and Richard Hage 
“At the Well.” Mr. Diaz's artistic rendition of the 

numbers remembered by those for- 
enough to have His delivery, color and 
and moods are rarely 


good 


sixteenth and seventeenth 
Grieg 


songs by 


was redemanded; “In 


man’s 
variow 
tunate 
interpretation of the 
heard in our concert halls 

Richard Hageman accompanied with delightful subordi 
which gave the singer absolute freedom and 1n- 
in the ful carrying out of his program. 


will long he 
heard him 
various songs 


nation, 
dependence succes 


Paulist Choristers 


rhe Paulist Choristers, with Father Finn directing, gave 


their final concert of the season at the Hippodrome, Sun 
day evening, April 6. A truly inspiring concert, it was 
enjoyed by thousands, as the Hippodrome was filled. For 


choral work Father 
prominent place. The ma 
program were 


tone and finished 
organization holds a 
numbers on the generous 
and the effect was superb. A high degree of 
achieved in the soft passages, which were 
Several numbers were given in Latin, 
Hurley, who was 


pure beauty of 
Finn's 
rity ot 

apella, 


pertection 


sung 


was 
exquisitely sung. 
two of which were composed by E. G. 
choirmaster of the Paulist Church, New York, for forty 
years, and were sung in memoriam to him; there 
was the “Inflammatus” from the “Stabat Mater,” Rossini; 
a “Russian Carol,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Sorrow” and 
“Lullaby Palmgren; “Benedictus,” Father Finn; a Bach 
fugue, “Sing Ye to the Lord”; “Jerusalem,” Gounod, and 
other equally interesting numbers. Among the encores 
was Rachmaninoff’s motet, “Praise Ye the Lord,” given 
as a special tribute to the visiting composer. The soloists, 


seven 
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Masters Dolan, McManus and Probst, were each com- 
pelled to give several encores. The concert was a com- 
plete success, and the return of the choristers next season 
is cagerly awaited. 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 

A packed Carnegie Hall greeted Jascha Heifetz, that re- 
markable young artist, on Sunday afternoon, April 6, and 
it was an audience that was not loath to display its wild 
enthusiasin as the concert progressed. Mr. Heifetz’s pro- 
gram was one of much interest, the principal number of 
which was the Brahms sonata in D minor, magnificently 
played by the violinist. He has never been in better form 
and the listeners were quite enraptured. There was once 
more in evidence that amazing technic, easy agile bowing, 
complete poise and naturalness of manner that always 
commands attention. After the sonata Mr. Heifetz and 
his artistic accompanist, Andre Benoist, reappeared sev- 
eral times, but the encores did not begin until after the 
second selecticn—the Sinding suite. 

The third group, however, found the greatest favor, per- 
haps, consisting as it did of hse My Prize Song, from 
‘The Master Singers,” Wagner; “L’Alouette,” Glinka- 
Auer, and moto perpetuo, Paganini. All of these numbers 
could have stood repetition. The Sarasate “Carmen fan- 
taisie’” concluded the afternoon of supreme artistic pleasure, 


Great Czecho-Slovak Festival in London 

Ottokar Bartik, ballet master of the Metropolitan Opera 
and one of the prominent Czecho-Slovaks of America, in- 
forms the Musica, Courter that a great Czecho-Slovak 
music festival is to take place in London the end of May. 
The concerts, entirely of Czecho-Slovak music, will take 
place in Queen’s Hall and Wigmore Hall. Some of the 
best musical talent of Czecho-Slovakia will participate, 
including Ema Destinova (Emmy Destinn); Jaroslav 
Kocian, violinist; Jan Herman, pianist; the Bohemian 
Quartet, Messrs. Hoffman, Suk, Herold and Zelenka; the 
entire orchestra of the Prague Opera, directed by Kova- 
rovic, and two famous singing societies, the Bohemian 
Singing Teachers’ Chorus (Professor Spilka, director) 
and the Moravian Teachers’ Chorus (Vacha, conductor). 


Y. M. H. A. Offers Musical Novelty 
A novelty in music will be offered at the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association, Ninety-second street and Lexington 
avenue, on Sunday evening, April 13. The Y. M. H. A. 
Choral Society will 1ender the Jewish liturgical music and 
the Haddassah Choral Union, Palestinian songs. In ad- 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES AND HER MOTHER. 
In the accompanying picture is seen Guiomar Novaes, the 
Brazilian pianist, and her mother, who was visiting Miss 
Novaes in New York the early part of the season, and who 
sailed for Brazil on November 27. She died a week after 
arriving in that country. The picture was taken a few days 
before the sailing. Miss Novaes will sail for home (Brazil) 
the end of May. 





dition, Jean Skrobisch, formerly of the London Covent 
Garden Opera Company, has been engaged to sing Jewish 
folksongs. A program of such variety has never been at- 
tempted here before and was made possible by the in- 
genuity of A. W. Binder, musical director of the organ- 
ization. 


Oratorio Society to Give “St. Matthew Passion” 


The “St. Matthew Passion,” by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, will be given by the Oratorio Society of New 
York at Carnegie Hall, and according to the custom of 
the society, this monument of religious music will be 
heard during Holy Week, on Thursday evening, April 
17. The Oratorio Society chorus of 250 and the boy 
choir of St. Thomas’ Church, as well as the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, will take part in this perform- 
ance. The soloists include Mildred Graham, soprano; 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; 
Charles Tittman, bass; and Reinald Werrenrath, who 
will sing the part of Jesus. Owing to the absence in 
France of Walter Damrosch, this performance will be 
conducted by T. Tertius Noble. Mr. Noble has been 
the organist and choirmaster of St. Thomas’ Church 
for six years and before that at York Cathedral in 
England, where he also conducted the York Music 
Festivals. 


National Opera Club to Present American Operas 


This afternoon, Thursday, April 10, at 2 o'clock, the 
principal portions of the three American operas given this 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House—‘Shanewis” 
(Cadman), “The Temple Dancer” (Hugo) and “The 
Legend” (Breil)—are to be produced at the meeting of 
the Naticnal Opera Club of America, Katharine Evans 
Yon Klenner, president, in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. This is to be an altogether unusual 
occasion, for the librettists of the operas and two of the 
composers, Messrs. Breil and Hugo, will participate (Mr. 
Cadman is in California). Other events scheduled for 
the afternoon will keep the audience on the qui vive. 


Orchestral Society to Play New Suite 


“Atlanta,” a new ballet suite (still in manuscript) by 
Lewis M. Isaacs, a pupil of the late Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell, will be the novelty at the last of the subscription 
concerts to be given on Sunday afternoon, April 13, at 
Aeolian Hall, by the Orchestral Society of New York, 
Max Jacobs, conductor. Irene Williams, American so- 
prano, will be the soloist in Mozart’s “L’Amero,” from 
“T1 Re Pastore,” and Boito’s “Morta di Margherita”’ from 
“Mefistofeles.”. There will be no war tax collected on 
tickets for this concert. 


Tamaki Miura Scores. in “The Geisha” 


(By Telegraph.) 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 4, toro. 

To the Musical Courier: 

amaki Miura and her company scored a tremendous success. 
Miura in the title role of “The Geisha.” Her success vies with and 
repeats her Eastern “Butterfly” triumphs. To capacity houses, “The 
Geisha” company is doing the best singing ever heard here in 
light opera. iura’s English diction is perfect. The scenic presen- 
tation and costuming are unequaled. Southern California and Los 
Angeles accept the company as representing the highest artistic 
values heard or seen in this section. The entire company sends 
greetings to the Musicat Courter. Berry ano BenyMer. 
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DETROIT ORCHESTRA OFFERS 
TWO INTERESTING NOVELTIES; 
AUDIENCE MOST ENTHUSIASTIC 


Cassado’s “Hispania” Given Initial Performance 
America, and Detroit Hears Borowski’s “Elegie 
Symphonique” for First Time—“Pop” Concerts 
Still Popular—New York Philharmonic 
Draws Large Audience—Elman 
Gives Recital 


Detroit, Mich., March 27, 1919.—The eleventh pair of sub- 
scription concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
given in the Arcadia, Thursday evening, March 13, and 
Saturday afternoon, March 15, introduced two distinct nov- 
elties to Detroit concert goers. George Copeland, pianist, 
comparatively well known here through various recital ap- 
pearances, was the assisting artist. The first novelty was 
the “Elegie Svmphonique” of Felix Borowski, heard for the 
first time in Detroit; the second was “Hispania,” a fantasia 
syimphonique for piano and orchestra by Cassado. Seldom 
has there been greater enthusiasm than was manifested 
throughout the program, and never has Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
succeeded in bringing the orchestra to a higher standard. 
At the close of the “Elegie” Mr. Borowski, who was pres- 
ent, had to respond to at least a half dozen recalls, and 
was obviously much moved both by the rendition of his 
work and the apprectz tion shown by the audience. 

The “Hispania,” given its first performance in America, 
proved most characteristically Spanish, presenting not only 
lilting dance themes but passages of gravity and serious con- 
tent. It afforded opportunity for Mr. Copeland to display 
his virtuosity and brilliancy, while the scoring for the or- 
chestra was replete with changing moods, brought out to 
the full by the skillful conducting of Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 

The program opened with the overture, “Benvenuto 
Cellini,” by Berlioz, and closed with the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony in F minor, No. 4, both given in a masterly manner. 

Saturday afternoon was known as Tuesday Musicale 
Day, the club making an especial effort to interest non- 
subscribers in the concert. The result was a gratifyingly 
large audience in spite of the inclement weather and the 
counter attraction of a performance of the Chicago Opera. 


Eleventh Popular Concert 


in 


Sunday afternoon, March 23, the usual capacity audience 
gathered in the Arcadia to hear the eleventh popular con- 
cert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, for which Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch prepared a varied and interesting program 
of compositions, both old and new. Foremost in interest 
were the sketches after the “Rubaiyat,” by Arthur Foote, 
which received a fine interpretation, the woodwind choir 
giving an especially good account of itself. The preludes 
for the first and third acts of “Lohengrin” and the Italian 
caprice of Tschaikowsky were the other orchestral num- 
bers. Bendetson Netzorg, one of the local pianists, played 
the Chopin concerto in F minor. Mr. Netzorg has made 
an anrual appearance with the orchestra for several years, 
and his performances are anticipated with pleasure. He is 
a musician of unusual attainment and a pianist of marked 
ability. His playing reached his customary standard, while 
the accompaniment by the orchestra was flawless. 


New York Philharmonic at Arcadia 


Tuesday evening, March 18, the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, appeared in the Or- 
chestral Association series at the Arcadia. The program 
opened with the Rimsky-Korsakoff symphonic suite, “Sche 
herazade,” which was given a brilliant rendition. The re- 
mainde “r of the program included two nocturnes for orches- 
tra, “Nuages” and “Fetes,” by Debussy ; symphonic poem, 
“Vitava,” Smetana; tone poem, “The Swan of Tuonela,” 
Sibelius, and the “March Slav,” Tschaikowsky Through- 
out this varied program Mr. Stransky and his men were 
made most emphatically to feel that their fine work was 
appreciated by the splendid audience present. 

The Orchestral Association announces that in addition 
to the Chicago, Cincinnati and New York Philharmonic or- 
chestras, the Boston Orchestra will appear next season. 


Mischa Elman Heard in Recital 


Although some disappointment was felt when it became 
known that Muratore would not be heard in the Central 
Concert Company’s series, gratification was expressed 
when it was discovered that the final concert would be a 
recital by Mischa Elman, whose popularity has never waned 
since his first appearance here. He was greeted with a 
capacity house who listened with delight to his program 
and insatiably demanded more. Joseph Bonime, who was 
the accompanist, added materially to the enjoyment of the 
evening. The following program was given: Concerto in E 
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“Faust” fantasie, Wieniawski; “In- 
Turkish march, Beethoven- 
Auer; “Serenada,” Rachmaninoff-Elman; “Sicilienne et 
Rigaudon,” Francoeur-Kreisler; “Gypsy Airs,” Sarasate. 

In the announcement for next season, the Central Con- 
cert Company promises the Philadelphia Orchestra an as- 
surance which will meet with the hearty approval of its 
patrons and which should prove a strong attraction, as the 
former annual visits of that organization in past years were 
occasions of unqualified pleasure. 


Mendelssohn ; 
trada,” Desplanes-Nachez; 


minor, 


Chamber Music Society Presents Trio De Lutéce 


That most delightful organization, the Trio De Lutéce, 
under the auspices of the Chamber Music Society, gave 
three quaint and beautiful concerts as follows: At the Art 
Museum, Sunday afternoon, March 23; for the members 
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through her lovely voice, has gained recognition this 
Opera Singers, under the direction of the Redpath 
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Monday evening, 


of the society at the Pontchartrain, 
Tuesday after 


March 24, and at the Central High School, 


noon, March 25. All the concerts were well attended and 
the three audiences, distinctly different in character, 
seemed united in their enjoyment of the programs pre 
sented. 


Notes 


Harriet Story Macfarlane, contralto, gave one of her 
artistic song recitals for a local sorority Monday evening, 
March 24. 

John Konecsy, tenor, and teacher of the Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art, sang a group of songs at the Century 
Building, Tuesday afternoon, March 25, the occasion being 
the annual concert of the Musical Coterie of the Twentieth 
Century Club J. M. S. 
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BOSTON AND RUSSIAN 2 
SYMPHONIES WARMLY ‘ 
APPLAUDED IN PROVIDENCE 
Galli-Curci, Josef Hofmann, Paulist Choristers Among 
Concert Givers—Organists Busy—Notes 


Providence, R. 1, March 27, 1919.—The greatest concert 
of the season, that of the fourth Boston Symphony in 
Providence, was a truly remarkable event. M. Rabaud 
has shown his skill in program making in the following: 
“La Rédemption,” Franck; two nocturnes (“Nuages” and 
“Fetes”), Debussy; introduction and rondo capriccioso 
for violin and orchestra (Frederic Fradkin, soloist), Saint- 
— ; symphonic suite, “Scheherazade,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
om, 


It was refreshing to listen to an entire program of 
modern works, each perfectly rendered and given its own 
scholastic characterization. Mr. Fradkin proved himself 
an able soloist as well as concertmaster, and his playing of 
the Saint-Saéns number was well received. 


Russian Symphony Concert 


The Russian Symphony, Modest Altschuler, conductor, 
gave two concerts on Sunday, presenting entirely different 
programs. Terrific downpours of rain before each concert 
undoubtedly kept many people from attending, but those 
who did go made up in enthusiasm. The Russian Sym- 
phony has always been a favorite here, its first appearance 
having been made possible through the efforts of Lucy H. 
ore frequent appearances 
by this most important organization would be gladly wel- 


comed. 
American Guild of Organists 


A lecture recital, “The Organ Student in Paris,” was 
given in Sayles Hall of Brown University on Wednesday 
evening, March 12, by Edward Shippen Barnes, F. A. 
G. O., organist of Rutgers Presbyterian Church, New 
York. Mr. Barnes was introduced in appreciative terms 
by J. Sebastian Matthews of Grace Church and chairman 
of the Providence Branch of the New England chapter. 
Mr. Barnes related his student days in Paris before the 
war and told also some of his experiences while serving 
his country abroad. His program of modern French com- 
posers was as follows: Pastorale, Franck; intermezzo 
(first symphony), and andante (eighth symphony), Widor ; 

ierne; prelude 


in five parts, Lemmens; finale (first symphony), Vierne. 
William E. Zench Gives Organ Recital 


William E. Zench gave the sixty-sixth 5 recital of 
the New England Chapter on the i llowing Monday even- 
ing at the South Congregational Church presenting a 
varied program, mostly modern. The fine Skinner instru- 
ment in this church so adequately fills every requirement 
demanded by the modern composer that one is always 
sorry when Mr. Zench’s program is at an end, Every 
color of orchestral and organ tone is here found, and 
coupled with Mr. Zench’s skill as an organist and inti- 
mate knowledge of his instrument, one is always sure of 
the’ acme of perfection at such recitals, At these times 
the modern es 

enjoyable. This was his program: Prelude and fugue in 
A minor Bach), cantabile (Jongen), third organ sym- 
phony (Vierne), “Chant du Soir’ (Bossi), scherzo pas- 
torale (Federlein), “Oh, the Lilting Springtime” (Steb- 
bins), “Caprice Heroique” (Bonnet), and theme, varia- 
tions and finale (Thiele). 

St. Paul’s Seventy-fourth Public Service 


In close proximity came the seventy-fourth public serv- 
ice at St. Paul’s Church, Pawtucket, on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 19. Honor was paid to Dudley Buck, who was 
the first honorary president of the Guild, by the singing of 
his forty-sixth psalm. The musical numbers follow: Or- 
gan prelude, “Alleluia” (Dubois), Edwin E. Wilde, A. A. 
G. O., organist and choirmaster of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Providence; processional hymn, “Jesus, Lord of Life and 
Glory” (Hopkins); anthem, “God Is Our Refuge” 
(Buck); hymn, “Jesus Shall Reign” (Hatton) ; offertory, 
“Meditation Serieuse” (Bartlett), Frederick Pollitt, organ- 
ist of First Congregational Church, Providence; anthem 
“There is a River,” for soprano and double chorus, an 
“O Come Hither,” tenor solo (Buck); benediction hymn 
(Lomas); recessional hymn, “On Our Way Rejoicing” 
(Mann); organ postlude, choral prelude on “Eventide” 
(Parry), and finale from the second symphony (Widor), 
Clifford Fowler Greene, A. A. G. O., organist and choir- 
master of First Congregational Church, Fall River. 


The Hofmann Concert 


In spite of an all day downpour of heavy rain, the 
recital given by Josef Hofmann as the third of the Steinert 
series of concerts, brought out a capacity house. Nor is 
the reason far to seek, for with each succeeding year the 
pianist brings to his work new and finer qualities. Those 
who recall him when, as a mere boy, he toured the coun- 
try in the role of prodigy, remember him as the possessor 
of an unusual technic and an unusual dexterity. These 
qualities have remained, have indeed increased from sea- 
son to season, and to them, with the passing of the years, 
Hofmann has brought a more poetic vision and a warmer 
conception, so that today, while his playing is still first 
of all intellectual, it is, nevertheless, not the intellectuality 
that chills the hearer, but which, rather, gives him a 
deeper insight into the fuller possibilities of his music. 
It is difficult to say which one of his numbers was most 
enjoyed; perhaps it was the “Appassionata” sonata of 
Besthoven with which his program began. It was all in- 
teresting, in greater or lesser degree. 


Paulist Choristers Please 


Encouraged by their success of last season, the Paulist 
Choristers last week paid a return visit to this city, giving 
both a matinee and an evening program. Under the able 
direction of Father Finn the choir gave programs ranging 
from the purely ecclesiastical school of Bach and Grieg, 
to the distinctly secular one of Burleigh and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. Possibly they were happiest in the former. Not 
the least enjoyable feature of the concerts was the work 
of the soloists, the coloratura of Master Billy Probst be- 





nch organ music becomes intelligible and. 
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ing particularly remarkable. As an interpolated number 
at both afternoon and evening performances, Mark Black, 
of the tenor section, sang a solo, For the evening he 
chose Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” which he with a warmth 
and fervor, distinctly Italian, and in striking contrast to 
the paler, more spiritual tones of the younger boys. His 
singing possesses all the passionate intensity of a Latin 
and it would be interesting to hear him in a program 
which gave these —— more scope. As it was, he sang, 
for an encore to the Bizet number, the popular “La Donna 
e mobile,” from “Rigoletto,” which to some might have 
seemed a bit incongruous. Several encores were de- 
manded and given. It is a pity that larger audiences did 
not respond to the efforts of the choir. 


Arion Club Concert 


That veteran Providence organization, the Arion Club, 
once again last week assembled its fast thinning ranks, 
this time in a so-called Peace Jubilee. For the first half 
of the program, excerpts from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
were sung, while the second part was composed of vari- 
ous and sundry miscellaneous numbers, dear to the heart 
of Conductor Jordan. With one or two exceptions, the 
soloists were recruited from the ranks of local singers. 
Mary McCabe, who was to have sustained the soprano 
solos, was unfortunately prevented by illness from so do- 
ing, and her place was taken at the last moment by Lucy 
Marsh, always a favorite here. Miss Marsh sang the 
popular “Ombra Leggiera,” from “Dinorah,” and assisted 
in a number from Sullivan’s “Golden Legend. A _con- 
spicuous feature of the evening was the singing by Grace 
Leslie of Dr. Jordan’s song-cycle “Sea Pictures.” Mrs. 
Leslie has a i mezzo-soprano and her singing was 
much enjoyed. Lionel Storr, the local bass, is receiving 
many words of commendation for his delivery of the “St. 
Paul” music, in which he was heard to uncommonly fine 
advantage. 

Sammy Gardner Back Again 


It was a rare pleasure to welcome once again a Provi- 
dence boy who has indeed made known his name in the 
field of music—Samuel, or, as he is better known here, 
“Sammy” Gardner. It seems only a short time ago that 
Mr. Gardner pursued his musical studies here and in 
Boston, and yet he stood before us yesterday at the con- 
cert of the Chaminade Club, which brought him here, one 
of the most accomplished of the younger school of vio- 
linists; and that is saying much when one remembers that 
the time is unusually prolific in violinists. Mr. Gardner 
played an interesting and representative program, on which 
some of his own numbers stood out conspicuously, for he 
is composer as well as player. An audience that was more 
than a company of personal admirers found much to 
praise in his performance and he was recalled again and 
again. His progress will be eagerly followed by many 
Providence musicians who have seen him grow from child 
prodigy to talented youth and who yesterday beheld in him 
accomplished musician. May he return to us soon, and 
when he does, we can but hope that he will have for 
accompanist, his sympathetic partner of the present con- 
cert, Francis Moore, whose playing calls for far more 
than the perfunctory word usually bestowed upon the as- 


sisting artist. 
Galli-Curci Sings 


The popular soprano sang here on Tuesday afternoon, 
postponed from Sunday, to a crowded house. The 
program is appended: “Care Selve” (Handel), “I’ve 
Been Roaming” (Horn), “Ah non credea,” from “Sonnam- 
bula” (Bellini), “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” (with flute) 
(Bishop), “My True Love Lies Asleep” (Murdock), “Vi- 
anka’s Song” (Stutzman), “Oh in My Dreams” (Liszt), 
valse song from “Romeo and Juliette” (Gounod), varia- 
tions (Mozart-Hahn), Mr. Berenguer and Mr. Samuels; 
“Garden Thoughts” (Samuels), “Little Birdies” (Buzzi- 
Peccia), “When Chloris Sleeps” (Samuels) and mad scene 
from “Lucia” (with flute) (Donizetti). A. W. 
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MONTREAL MUSIC LOVERS HEAR 
RACHMANINOFF, GANZ AND LAZZARI 





Dr. H. Perrin, of McGill Conservatorium, Gives Mag- 
nificent Reception to Ganz 


- Montreal, Canada, March 26, 1919.—Tuesday afternoon 
was the scene of a brilliant assembly at the McGill 
Conservatorium, when Dr. H. Perrin, director, opened the 
doors and presented Rudolf Ganz, the Swiss pianist, to a 
huge group of 300 students and guests. Mr. Ganz, as usual, 
was charmingly genial to all who met him. Much regret 


_ was expressed over the non-appearance of Miss Lazzari, 


who had been detained until the day of her concert. The 
recital on Wednesday evening will be reviewed later. 

Miss Eager, a pupil of Mr. Hungerford, and Miss John- 
son, a pupil of the distinguished musician, Miss Lichten- 
stein, contributed to the afternoon reception. 


Another Rachmaninoff Triumph 


Louis Bourdon presented Rachmaninoff on Sunday, 
March 23, at His Majesty's Theater. The pianist played 
an unhackneyed program, beginning with the Beethoven 
thirty-two variations in C minor. Happiness in Rachman- 
inoft's playing is as substantial and as moving as tragedy, 
and happiness and joyousness were the sunlight touches of 
the caprice, Dandnew-Godowsky; gigue, Loelly-Godowsky ; 
pastorale and caprice, Scarlatti-Tausig, and two waltzes, 
“Voice of the Forest” and “One Lives Only Once,” Strauss- 
Tausig. These were followed by a group of his own com- 
positions and the Liszt rhapsodie No. 2, with his own 
added cadenzas. 


Notes 


Mme. D. Masson, with Mme. Maubourg, presented local 
musicians in two operas at the Monument National. These 
were “Le portrait de Manon” and “Le Caid,” with the 
following cast: Messrs. Lapierre, Paquini, Thibaudeau, 
Leclaire and Goulet; by Mlle. Gontheir and Mile. Cour- 
ville. Not enough credit can be given the excellent en- 
deavor and fully inspired work of Mme. Masson. 

The next recital of the Dubois String Quartet will take 
place on April 9 at the Windsor Hotel. 

A series of Wagner lectures are being given by Mr. Rin- 
fret at the King’s Hall Building, with the able assistance 
of Mnfe. Leopold Fortier, a well known singer of Montreal. 

Mariette Gauthier, who is a member of the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical, was called upon to contribute the follow- 
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ing numbers: Fugue, Bach; etude, Suchs; pastorale, Scar- 
latti-Tausig, and etude, op. 2, No. 12, Chopin. She played 
in a distinguished manner. 

Viola Cole, who has been absent from Montreal for three 
weeks, has returned to her studio. 

Louis Feigin announces Rosenblatt and Arthur Rubin- 
stein as his coming attractions. 


HARTFORD WILL HAVE CONFERENCE 
OF EASTERN SUPERVISORS 





School Music Directors to Meet May 6 to ro 


Hartford, Conn., March 27, 1919.—The second conven- 
tion of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference will 
be held in Hartford in May. The first meeting of this 
conference, held in Boston, in the spring of 1918, was 
attended by over 400 supervisors of music and was 
acknowledged as the most inspirational and enthusiastic 
convention of the season»in Boston. A large attendance 
is already assured for the Hartford conference which will 
be held from Tuesday evening, May 6, to Saturday noon, 
May 10. 

In common with people of other professions, supervisors 
of music oftimes find themselves in a rut, entertaining 
doubts as to the efficiency of their work, and longing to 
talk over problems with co-workers. The officers of the 
1919 conference are bending every effort to arrange a pro- 
gram that will be of such a practical nature that no wide- 
awake supervisor can afford to stay away. With this end 
in view the program committee has given over three entire 
mornings to visiting the music work in the Hartford 
Schools, which have a reputation for producing excellent 
results in music, All phases of the school work will be 
demonstrated, including the elementary and the High 
School, where there is an unusually strong department of 
music. Elective advanced courses in harmony and music 
appreciation are offered. There is a well organized or- 
chestra of thirty pieces which gives annual concerts of 
music of a high character; there are four large choruses, 
one of 450 selected voices from the three upper classes, 
and two choruses of 800 and 400 voices respectively from 
the freshman class; there are also four glee clubs. An 
opportunity to see all this work will be afforded to visit- 
ing supervisors. 


The Conference Schedule 


On Tuesday evening there will be an informal reception 
to members of the conference at the Hartford Public High 
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School. The Wednesday evening program will consist of 
a concert b the high school chorus, with a performance 
of “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and the “Death of Min- 
nehaha,” by Coleridge-Taylor, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and soloists from the conference membership. On 
Thursday evening, there will be two unusual demonstra- 
tions of community singing, a phase of music work that 
is meeting a popular and universal desire and which has 
increased a thousand fold during the war. Friday even- 
ing there will be the annual dinner followed by a concert 
by the Choral Club of Hartford, a male chorus of seventy 
voices which has a wide reputation for artistic results. 

There will be five round table conferences on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “School Orchestras,” “Community Sing- 
ing,” “Phases of Methods in Grammar School Music 
Teaching,” “Credits in College and High Schools, “Where 
Shall the Chief Emphasis Be Placed in Grammar School 
Music Teaching?” On Wednesday afternoon Dr. O. F. 
Lewis, director of community singing for the War Camp 
Community Service, will deliver an address on “Com- 
munity Music and Community Singing.” 


Eastern Educational Conference Also Meets 


In conjunction with the music supervisors, the Eastern 
Educational Music Conference (the association of college 
music teachers) is to meet, and will present the Friday 
afternoon program. One of the speakers will be Proi 
Sumner Salter, of Williams College, who will speak on 
the “Literary Value of Song Texts.” 

Educators in general, recognizing the powerful educa 
tional values of music, concede to it a foremost place in 
the school curriculum ‘and are not only willing that their 
directors of music shall attend conferences, but in many 
instances are paying all or part of the expense involved. 
Present indications seem to point to an attendance at 
Hartford of at least five hundred. 

The officers of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Confer 
ence for 1918-19 are as follows: Ralph L. Baldwin, presi- 
dent), Hartford, Conn.; Howard C. Davis (first vice 
president), Yonkers, N. Y.; Edwin N. C. Barnes (second 
vice-president), Providence, R. I.; Esther M. Greene (sec- 
retary), Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y.; James D. Price 
(treasurer), Hartford, Conn.; Richard W. Grant (audi- 
tor); Winchester, Mass.; Board of Directors: George T. 
Goldthwaite, Portland, Me.; Albert E. Brown, Normal 
School, Lowell, Mass.; Estelle P. Cushman, Savannah, 
Ga.; William J. Short, Northampton, Mass.; Arthur F., 
A. Witte, West New York, N. J.; Samuel W. Cole (coun- 
selor), Brookline, Mass. 





Lieut. Carmine Fabrizio, bandmaster of the Forty-eighth 
Coast Artillery Corps, got back from France about ten 
di 1yS AgO, looking very fitand very happy. “I am sorry,” said 
he, “that I can’t put anything very heroic into the story 
of my band, but we got there too late to have any martial 
adventures. They sent us away from Newport News, 
where I had joined my men at Camp Eustis, on October 7, 
1918, aud got us safely to France ten days or so later. We 
finally were landed at a little town called La Charité, in 
the Department of Néve. There we stayed rehearsing and 
training for drills and performing other unromantic duties. 
At this time the commission which had been promised me 
in the States before I left had not arrived. Finally, one 
day, Cok. C. B. Smith wrote a splendid letter detailing the 
circumstances and recommending me to be commissioned 
at once, That worked like a charm, for, before the colonel 
had been able to put the letter in the mail, the commis- 
sion had arrived from America as promised. However, I 
have the letter and cherish very highly the expressions of 
regard for me which the colonel was kind enough to make. 

“I got orders—as did all the other bandmasters—sending 
me to the school for military music near Chaumont, that 


A BANDMASTER’S 


HALF YEAR IN FRANCE 


How Carmine Fabrizio Started for Chaumont and 
Landed at Tours 





was started by the direction of General Pershing and in- 
stigated by Walter Damrosch. Some way or another, my 
transportation got mixed up, and instead of landing at 
Chaumont I finished up at Tours, headquarters of the 
S. O. S. I was about to get on a train and start back for 
Chaumont in a dutiful way when it occurred to me that 
Major General Rogers, Chief Quartermaster of the Amer- 
ican army, was in Tours. I had known him in Washington 
when he was Colonel Rogers, so I went to call upon him. 
He was extremely kind, and when my call was completed, 
the arrangements for our transportation to Chaumont were 
all made. However, there was no train for Chaumont so 
late, and the major general invited me to his home at the 
chateau, where we had a fine musicale in the evening. As 


luck would have it, that very evening orders came through 
to Tours that our brigade was to be sent back, so | didn’t 
have to go to Chaumont after all, General Rogers sending 
me back to La Charité 

“On December 16 we started off for St. Nazaire to em 
bark for America. Alas, it took us a little more than two 
months to get there, for the congestion was so great that 
they took us off the train and we camped for two months 
at La Gagueriére, a place not far from Angers. Here 
there was the same round of playing and drills, but it was 
a very pleasant situation. I was able to get into Angers 
frequently. There were delightful musicales at the home 
of the Prefect, of the Mayor, where the César Franck 
sonata, Beethoven sonatas and the classic quartets with 
talented local amateurs were given. Finally, transporta 
tion was aranged and here we are safe home 

“IT am going back to Boston now and take up my con 
cert work where I left off, and hope to do more than ever 
next season. I shall also teach a little as my concert en 


gagements will permit, but not to any great extent. So 
endeth the chronicle of six months in France, and I am 
very glad to be back again.” 





Bandmaster of the 48th Coast Artillery Corps Band with his men in France. 


LIEUTENANT CARMINE FABRIZIO AND HIS BAND. 


Lieutenant Fabrizio returned a few weeks ago and has resumed his professional work 
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Echoes of Dolores’ Philadelphia Recital 
That the recent song recital which Mina Dolores, so- 
prano, gave in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
a decided success is attested to by the following press 
notices : 
The concert was a distinct success. A large audience was pres- 
ent and showed enthusiastic appreciation.—Public Ledger. 


Miss Dolores has an easy, charming style.—Record. 


Lovely quality of voice and a fine musicianship displayed, Notable 
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flexibility in tone production. Ready adaptability of mood.—North 
American 

Music lovers and critics enthusiastically greeted Mina Dolores. 
Her Russian numbers brought repeated demands for encores. 
Press 


A wide variety of compositions sung in six languages. . . . 
Excellent in both dramatic expressiveness and delicate shading of 
tone. — Bulletin. 


John Quine Has “Voice of Fine Quality” 


John Quine was the soloist selected by the music com- 
mission as the aséeistant artist for the tenth subscription 
organ concert given in the Portland City Hall on the even- 
ing of March 13. The accompanying excerpts were 
clipped from two Portland papers of March. 14 and tell 
of the splendid impression made by the baritone at that 


time ° 
Mr. Quine proved himself to be a delightful addition to the 
long list of vocalists brought here by the music commission. He 
has a voice of fine quality, adequate range and good carrying power. 
On the interpretative side he makes wide appeal also, for fe sings 
with musicianly feeling and most admirable style. His diction is a 
delight, and to all of his work he brings a fine discrimination and 
refined taste.—Daily Press. 

The visiting artist, who was formerly a choir boy in a Brooklyn 
church, is now a member of the Society of American Singers and 
has made quite a name for himself in the concert world. The 
familiar “Vision Fugitive,” by Massenet, was sung effectively, and 
the audience noted with pleasure the appeal of the artist’s rich, 
vibrant voice, which is particularly effective in the lower register. 
In David's air, “Je Croix au Dieu,” from “Herculanu,” Mr. Quine 
was unusually impressive, and the air was sung with great feeling, 
awakening response in his hearers. The legato writing seemed 
precisely suited to the vocalist’s style, and he must be a wonderful 
success as a church singer. In the last group the artist’s musician- 
ship in the way of voice production was demonstrated, and his 
interpretations of the four songs (contrasting in character) showed 
much artistry.—Evening Express. 


Hempel’s “Perfect Concert” 


Frieda Hempel, long a favorite in Washington, D. C., 
appears to have surpassed herself at her recent concert 
there. In reviewing the event, the Washington Star 
(March 15) says, in part: 
_ Not since the days of Patti and Sembrich, perhaps, have Wash- 
ington musical patrons been regaled with so rare and beautiful a 
rogram so exquisitely presented as that of the recital of Frieda 

empe peg donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, at the 
National heater yesterday afternoon. . . . Miss Hempel was in per- 
fect trim for the occasion. Her voice has never seemed sweeter, more 
flexible, softer in sympathetic interpretation, nor more fully equal 
to the wide demands put upon it by a long and exacting list of 
numbers that been selected to reveal the singer’s art. To 
single out any of them would be but to manifest a preference in 
taste. It was a perfect concert. 

On the occasion of Miss Hempel’s Lynchburg, Va., re- 
cital, on March 17, the critic of the Daily News said: 

The Hempel concert at the Academy last night was unquestionably 
the greatest vocal demonstration ever offered a Lynchburg audience. 

er ap was greeted by a large and cultivated gathering 
of music lovers almost taxing the capacity of the theater, estab- 
lishing beyond all doubt her supreme position as the foremost 
coloratura soprano before the American public today, . . . She 
concluded her program with two ups of different character 
songs which reflected her great vocal gift and her intelligence in 
program building. 





Heighton Exclusive Manager of Czerwonky 


Bookings for the prominent violinist, Richard Czer- 
wonky, are in the hands of Wendell Heighton, who, be- 
sides his duties as manager of the Minneapolis Symphon 
Orchestra, now is managing a few excellent artists. Bot 
Mr. Heighton and Mr. Czerwonky anticipate an exc 
tionally busy season next year for the violinist. In speak- 
ing of the musicale which Mr. Czerwonky gave at the 
Hotel Pfister, in Milwaukee, the Sentinel of that city paid 
him the following glowing ‘tribute: 

The first of the Lenten musicals in the red room of the Hotel 
Pfister presented Richard Czerwonky, violinist, thereby making Mil- 
waukee acquainted with one of the most delightful artists that has 
ever come to this city. 

The program which he presented Thursday morning was an 
exacting one, demanding the highest order of musicianship and 
technic. Mr, Czerwonky is prominent as a composer, but estab- 


lished his right to recognition some time since. As a violinist he 
displayed delightful qualities. His playing of the Bach chaconne 
for violin alone was a consummate piece of art and a most daring 
number with which to open a recital. Nothing could be greater 
testimony to his success than the applause which followed it. 

The outstanding qualities exhibited. by his playing are a most 
remarkable feeling for tonal color, a sharpness o Fad clearly 
outlined phrasing and double stopping that was perfection. . . . 

There were four numbers by American composer-violinists—Spald- 
ing, Hochstein, Stoessel and McMillen—all of whom either are 
now or have been recently in the army, Hochstein having been 
killed. There were also three by Mr. Czerwonky himself, among 
them an exquisite cradle song. 


Madden’s Debut Brings Thirty Engagements 


Lotta Madden, the soprano, recently appeared in Scran- 
ton, Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio, in recitals which won for 
her much praise, verified by a glance at the appended four 
notices. One of the Youngstown papers says that next 
to the Heifetz concert, the Madden and Gurowitsch recital 
was the finest presented by the Monday Musical Club 
this season. 

Following Miss Madden’s first recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, she climbed into instant prominence, booking 
thirty engagements for the following two months. It will 
be noted that particular mention is made in her press 
notices of her “winning personality” and the good looks 
which are essential to a singer. The comments follow: 


Those who were in the audience had one of the rarest musical 
treats presented in Scranton in a generation. Miss Madden has 
a felicity of expression, an emotional diapason in the higher reaches 
of her cultured voice, that imparted itself to those who hear 
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her with the full force which she herself must have felt in giving 
it expression. Miss Madden’s voice is one of rare beauty. But 
to her natural gifts the soprano adds a power of interpretation 
which gives her the place which she so eminently holds in musical 
art in this country.—Scrantonian. 


The phenomenal success of Lotta Madden in her song recital 
only corroborates a criticism of her recent New York recital, 
“A truly great artist.” An unusual program, complete in every 
respect and adequate to the minutest details (Italian, French and 
English songs), was given with a versatility of interpretation seldom 
heard and surely never surpassed. From the piquant, charmin 
“J'ai dit aux etoiles,” ‘by Paladilhe, to Salter’s dramatic “Cry o 
Rachel” (the interpretation of the latter recalling to many in the 
audience that of the great diva, Schumann-Heink), her dramatic 
soprano voice, of exceptional beauty, warmth and brilliancy, thrilled 
the representative audience which crowded the auditorium. . . . 
So pleased were the real lovers of music that, following the com- 
pletion of her final number, many of the throng present extended 
their congratulations, At the home of William Madden, of South 
Bromley avenue, she and Miss Pearcy were given a reception by 
many friends in this city.—Scranton Times. 





. .« « I think one can say, without being charged with over- 
raise, that with the exception of the Heifetz recital the event of 
Monday evening constitutes the real bright spet in the Monday 
Musical Club’s present concert course. . . . The singer has a 
singularly rich voice of surprising range, particularly mellow in the 
lower register and clear and full in the upper. It is a voice of ex- 
treme purity, sure in its placing of tone and amazing in the grace 
with which the owner uses it. She has musical intelligence and keen 
interpretative sense, and there is an unmistakable expressiveness and 
grace in all she does that mark her as an artist of great future. 
Added to her beautiful voice and her high sense of musicianship, 
she has distinguishing charm of pereanenty. And again she has 
beauty, which, of course, cannot be overloo ed in summing up her 
qualities. —Youngst Telegram. 





Monday Musical Club members, who believe with the fairies that 
“the third time is a charm,” not only had their faith rewarded 
last evening, but the quota of happiness was doubled for them. 
: Unheralded and unsung, at least in Youngstown, came Sara 
Gurowitsch, a cellist so artistic that she surpri and charmed her 
hearers, and Lotta Madden, eoieeahy. wholesome and sweet of 
voice, a soprano of infinite variety. he audience last evening 
was privileged to have two artists, either of whom would satisfy 
for an entire evening. . . . Miss Madden, in her first group, 
revealed the intelligence and musical feeling which are combined 
with her expressive and lovely voice, of mezzo-soprano quality. 
The second group proved her irresistible, and for an encore “Carry 
Me Back to Old Vir inny” was given with exquisite simplicity and 
lack of dramatic ects. In the concluding group the singer 
won all hearts with her exquisite rendition of “In Flanders Fields” 
and “My Son,” also by her charming singing of Reddick’s “Wait 
‘Til Ah Put On Mah Crown” and Gilmour’s “Off to the Kingdom 
of Dreams.” Following the applause, the singer, whose expressive 
face and lovely costume enhanced her ability, sent every one away 
contented with her final encore number, “ Morning, Brother 
Sunshine.”—Youngstown Daily Vindicator. 


Miss Madden will tour the Pacific Coast and return to 
New York in May. 
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James H. Rogers’ Idea of Emma Roberts’ Art 


James H. Rogers, the well k..wn composer and Cleve- 
land critic, has written the follow ing about Emma Roberts’ 
recent appearance in that city: 

The Fortnightly Musical Club presented at its public concert in 
the Knickerbocker Theater yesterday afternoon one of the most 
attractive singers heard this season. Emma Roberts, who appeared 
for the first time before a Cleveland audience, is a song recitalist 
par excellence. Voice, temperament, style, all the needed attributes 
of an interpreter of lyrics, are hers in rich measure. ot 
only does Miss Roberts possess a voice of great beauty, but she 
employs it with much skill. It is pliant, responsive to every demand 
of modulated tone and well wrought phase 

The program offered by the recitalist gave evidence, before a note 
was sung, that we had to do with a singer who both knows how 
to make up a well balanced and interesting list of songs, and who 
has original ideas on the subject. 

The most striking songs among Miss Roberts’ offerings were those 
by Russian composers. They were superbly done particularly Pol- 
dowski’s “Columbirie” and Sachnovsky’s “The Clock.” . If 
the Russian songs were the most striking and, from the artistic 
viewpoint, the most important of Miss Roberts’ selections, the negro 
q irituals were the most thoroughly enjoyed. Miss Roberts sings 

em delightfully. : 


West Enthusiastic About Rosenblatt 


Joset Rosenblatt’s recent appearances on the Pacific 
Coast in this, his first coast to coast tour, aroused no end 
of interest and much enthusiasm. The criticism of the 
Seattle Times included the following: 

Bringing to his concert an air of distinct novelty, Cantor Josef 
Rosenblatt varied conventional singing of a most robust character 
with excursios into a highly cultivated falsetto, and displayed a 
voice of astounding range, power and flexibility. Trills and ornate 
runs and scale passages floated out as light as air, alternating by 
way of contrast with pealing high tones that would have done 
credit in their manly resonance to the stentorian Tamagno in his 
palmiest days. 

The Denver Times had the following to say: 

If applause and almost breathless attention are indicative of the 
pleasing power of a singer, Josef Rosenblatt delighted the large 
crowd that filled the Auditorium last night. He held his hearers 
in something akin to thralldom, and was forced to respond to many 
encores. He displayed volume of voice coupled with rare ease and 
sympathy that gave his work great cog The cantor displayed 
an unusually wide range, the falsetto eing only one of some four 
or five distinct qualities of tenor his voice attains. Stuart Ross 
was an admirable acompanist, giving excellent support with a 
remarkably fine finish of method, 


Soder-Hueck Artist Scores 
with Boston Symphony 


Elsie Lovell-Hankins, the charming contralto, is another 
pupil of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s to gain recognition. Mrs. 
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ELSIE LOVELL-HANKINS, 


Contralto. 


Hawkins made a splendid impression when she appeared as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Brockton, 
Mass., on March 10. The Times, of that city, spoke of her 
singing as follows: 

Miss Lovell won the favor of her audience the moment she 
stepped to the platform. In her opening number, the aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns, she was accompanied by the 
orchestra. No finer contralto solo of the classical type has ever 
been written than “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” and Miss 
Lovell’s rendering of it was most artistic. A better realization of 
the artist’s rich, full voice, with its ene range and exquisite 
quality, was gained upon her second appearance, when her group 
of songs was given. Miss Lovell won rounds of applause an 
in response gave a charming old negro melody, ‘Deep River,” which 
proved a delightful medium through which the full volume and 
rich timbre of her voice were shown. 


The Brockton Daily Enterprise said: 

The contralto is a woman of simplicity of manner and personal 
charm, and won her audience from the first. er voice, while of 
wide range and power, was flexible, and the tender notes won 
appreciation and she was given warm applause. ae voice blended 
well and the group of songs made a definite appe 

Elsie Lovell-Hankins, like so many poco ig singers now be- 
fore the public, received her entire vocal training under Mme. 
Soder-Hueck, the well known teacher and coach. with studios in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York. 





A Letter of Appeciation for Riegger 


Neira Riegger, soprano, made her first public appearance 
in Allentown, Pa., as the soloist at the concert given by 
the Junger Mannerchor in the Young Men’s Hall on Feb- 
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ruary 14. The attached two press criticisms record in part 
the fine impression made by Miss Riegger on ms oc- 
casion: 


Added to Miss Riegger’s fine singing qualiti a pleasing per- 
sonality, the two attributes gaining for her pan success in her 
present concert tour of the States.—Call. 


The aria (from “Madame Butterfly”), always a favorite among 
music_lovers, as rendered by Miss Riegger was exceptionally pleas- 
ant. Her vivacious temperament greatly assisted the splendid ren- 
dition of the masterpieces.—Democrat. 

Several days after this concert Annie Friedberg, man- 
ager of Miss Riegger, received the accompanying letter 
of appreciation from John Birmelin, director of the 
Junger Mannerchor: 

I wish to thank you for sending Miss Riegger as soloist for 
our Junger Mannerchor concert. Her work as an artist was splen- 
did, and this, with her agreeable personality, made her many 
friends. She sang the “Serenade” most beautifully, and with 
the group of songs the audience was hers, Miss Riegger is an 
artist that one wishes to hear again. 











Jacobi’s “California” Suite Well Liked 


Frederick Jacobi, the talented young composer, who will 
be remembered in New York’s musical circles as formerly 
assistant conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
achieved an outstanding success when his “California 
Suite” was performed by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, in its home city, under the leadership of Emil 
Oberhofter. The presentation of this composition by this 
orchestra is its second performance, the first having been 
given under the leadership of Alfred Hertz in December, 
1917, at San Francisco, by the Symphony Society. In that 
city, too, it gained well deserved praise. Of it the Minne- 
apolis Tribune said: 

The whole work shows reai imaginative power and the orchestrat'on 
throughout is extremely interesting. e suite is well worth a 
place in the orchestra’s repertory, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be heard soon again. 

The Minneapolis Journal repeated this sentiment when 
it said: 

The novelty was “A California Suite’ by Frederick Jacobi, a 
California composer. Its tonal poems, with echoes of California's 
Mexican past, as the impressionistic atmosphere given to the nature 
paintings, proved real music. 

The suite is not pregrammatic, but is rather a series of 
pictures suggested by the colorful life and romantic “air” 
which is the boast of California. 

Mr. Jacobi has only recently been discharged from the 
United States Army. He has returned to New York, 
where he will resume his activities as one of the most 
promising of the young school of American musicians. 
He has in preparation some compositions for chorus and 
orchestra and others for flute and strings. 

Of his “California Suite’ Mr. Jacobi says: “Carmelo, 
the first movement, tells of the tranquillity of dawn in the 
peaceful Valley of Carmel, where I passed the summer 
The second movement pictures a fiesta in Monterey, where 
every phase of such a festival is suggested. Into this 
movement come the well recognized tango and other 
dances. The third brings the setting to San Francisco, 
where in the moonlight, brooding over the mission Dolores 
Cemetery, I found exquisite material for an elegy. Easter 
Sunday at Santa Barbara was my inspiration for the final 
movement. In this I had in mind the monks walking in 
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FREDERICK JACOBI, 


Composer. 
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‘the early dawn in ecclesiastical procession, approaching 


through the ever increasing sunlight the Santa Barbara 
Mission.” 

It may be interesting to note that the last work of Mr. 
Jacobi was brought out only recently by Schirmer’s. It is 
a of three songs of India to words of Sarojini 

aidu. 


























STEIN WAY 
PIANO 


stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. It isa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its tone qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise, 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO hasnoequal for 
endurance; it will far 
outlast any other piano. 
And, what is more, 
its price is but little 
higher than the price 
of other good pianos. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th St., New York 
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“The Practical Peychology of 
Voice,” 
lete vocal method Studio; 80 West 67th Street 


RENATO ZANELLI 


New York 








105 West 54th Street 


William s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 164 Weet 72nd St., New York 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Secretary Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - + «= «= «= Lincoln, Neb, 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Acolian Hall, N.Y. 
Phone, Murray Hill a110 
Booking Season 1918-19 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL . NEW YORK. N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO! TER The Arends. Cleveland. 0. 


“AMERICA FIRST” 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Was bore in AMERICA. Educated in AMERICA. 
Uses a Lyon & Healy Harp made in AMERICA. 
Ie making « speci! OY at her recitals 


itions by AM composers, the princi- 
palace bene a qnoenta foe harp solo and orchestra. 
ret 5 throu 
AMERICA under AMERICAN ede of 
Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York W. C. Glass, Booking Manager 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Im America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
gtr Fifth Pe Life Ride), New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


Hermann KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 


in English.” 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 

Mr. Saenger will teach at Chicago Masical College, 

Jane 30thto August 2nd 


6 East Sist Street, New Y ork 
687 Lenox 








Address L. LILLY, Secretary 
Telephone 
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Magdeleine Brard Upsets All Precedents; 
Soloist with Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 


La Société des Concerts du Conservatoire—called for 
convenience during its recent remarkable tour through 
the United States and Canada, the Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra, or merely the French Orchestra—is a venerable 
institution. Founded in 1790 as the Municipal Band of 
Paris, it antedates the French Revolution and is the oldest 
orchestral body in the world. ° All historic institutions in 
France cherish firmly established precedents and the Con- 
servatoire Orchestra is no exception. In all the years of 
its existence it had never given a concert outside the walls 
of its own famous, tradition-crusted hall in the Conserva- 
toire until it visited Switzerland in the summer of 1917. 
It requires little less than an earthquake or some other 
equally powerful natural manifestation to cause a de- 
parture from one of these precedents; the World War, 
sending the orchestra into Switzerland, broke one of them, 
and little Magdeleine Brard, pianist, shattered another. 

Young, small, frail looking, there is not the remotest 
suggestion of an earthquake about Magdeleine Brard; but 
when she plays the piano—that is another thing! ever 
in the century and a quarter of its existence had the 
orchestra accorded an artist with anything like her lack 
of years the honor of a debut at its concerts. It was 
only the remarkable art of the little girl that broke the 
thick ice of tradition. In December, 1916, only thirteen 
vears and four months old, she made her first public 
appearance, playing the Beethoven C major concerto in 
the historic Hall of the Conservatoire, the cradle of French 
music, with the famous orchestra. 

The critics were astounded. One and all referred to 
the fact, which must ever be emphasized, that even at 
that age Magdeleine Brard could not be considered as a 
child prodigy, but must be accepted as an artist capable 
of musical feeling and expression so mature as to be 
quite inexplicable in one of her age. This judgment was 
confirmed wherever she played; first in Paris and the 
larger provincial cities of France, then in Spain, and 
finally in the United States and Canada, when she came 
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MAGDELEINE BRARD, 
Pianist. 


ets 


over last winter at the suggestion of her master, Alfred 
Cortot, the pianist. She appeared with the Conservatoire 
Orchestra in Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y.; at Montreal 
and at Burlington, Vt. Then she gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and just before she sailed to spend the 
summer at home paves the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto 
with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra at a Sunday even- 
ing concert at the famous Broadway house. At each 
appearance the critics vied with one another in praising 
her art and the public was unbounded in its enthusiasm; 
in fact, the huge audience at the Metropolitan gave her 
an ovation of no mean proportions, calling her back time 
after time for encores and adding cheers to vociferous 
handclapping. 

Magdeleine Brard is truly a remarkable figure in the 
musical world. She entered the Paris Conservatoire in 
1914, when she was eleven years old; took a second prize 
in 1915, a first prize by unanimity in 1916, and in 1917 
the Prix d’Honneur, the highest prize in French music 
next to the Prix de Rome, for which she is still too 
oung. Next fall she will return for a long tour of the 
United States during the winter, at Fo under the same 
management that directed the orchestra's long and suc- 
cessful trip, the Franco-American Society for‘Musical Art. 


A Song for Palm Sunday 


A song that is filling a need long felt among church sing- 
ers, especially for Palm Sunday ices, is John Prindle 
Scott’s “Ride On.” There is little song literature for this 
festival, and the instant popularity of this number last 
season insures it a permanent place on the day’s program. 


“Hamlet” Without—Maud Powell 


It is supposed to be a matter of record that the attem 
was made once to play “Hamlet” without Hamlet, the ab- 
sence of the melancholy Dane being made up for by 
doubling the ghost; but this is the tale of a reception for 
Maud Powell chiefly distinguished by the fact that Maud 
Powell was not at the reception. Her accompanist, Axel 
Skjerne, a young Dane, who has not been in this country 
long enough entirely to disentangle his English, told about 
it in the following letter to 2 friend: 


“We last night were placed on a disgraceful stage in a draft 
he hn tee ae vhs I wonder oor she in the world could 
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April 10, 1919 


et through her oarem in her light dress when my hands and 
i¢ keys were as cold as ice. It was not lots of fun; but indeed 
there was chock full of people that we had to place three roads 
rows?) the stage. Some lady who pretend to be a good 
riend of Mme. Powell after having just met each other en passent 
for some time ago which Mme. Powell hardly can recall, wanted 
to show up by arranging a reception after the concert here in the 
hotel without asking Mme. Powell, whom it was in honor to. 

“Almost the whole audience in their swellest dresses came to the 
reception. Everything was just what the hostess wanted but Mme. 
Powell’s absence! (?) I triumphed that the very lady failed in her 
calculations! Can you fancy me standing to deliver a speech 
to the whole peer’ It was not so bad, though. Was even surprised 
and proud after having finished to realize the impression it made 
on the attendants, by having explained very severely about the 
responsibility concerning Mme, Powell’s health in not nearly havi 
—" —! tour and it was out of the question that she should 
come down!” 


Oberlin Musical Club Holds Meeting 


The sixth meeting for the year of the Oberlin Musical 
Club, of New York, took place at the studio of its presi- 
dent, Maude Tucker Doolittle, 536 West 113th street, New 
York, on Saturday evening, March 22. The artists were 
Mrs. Duckwitz, of Toledo, Ohio, pianist; Pauline Rider, 
reader, and Catherine Rosner, soprano, with Grace Chal- 
mers Thomson, accompanist. 

Mrs. Duckwitz is a pianist of sound musicianship, and 
her poetic — was especially enjoyed in the Debussy 
numbers. Miss Rosner, although suffering from a severe 
cold, sang her numbers with good style and mature con- 
ception. Pauline Rider’s rendition of “The Maker of 
Dreams,” by Oliphant Down, was most artistic and gave 
great pleasure to her hearers. Her dancing to the “Doll 
Dance,” beautifully played by Miss Kerin, was effectively 
executed. Miss Thomson’s accompaniments are also 
worthy of mention. 

The club’s next program will be given by Mrs. Albro 
Blodgett, soprano, of Toledo, Ohio, and Margaret Jamie- 
son, pianist. Mrs. Blodgett is a sister of Mrs. Doolittle. 





Echoes of the San Carlo Successes 


The recent unprecedented successes of the San Carlo 
Grand-Opera tour in the Western parts of the United 
States and Canada, have set a new pace for matters 
musical in that part of the country. Not only has the 
“financial success of the tour been phenomenal and record 
breaking, but the artistic requirements were met in every 
instance. It is to be noted with pride that some of the 
most admired members of the company are Americans, 
Stella de Mette, Queena Mario, Alice Homer, and Estelle 
Wentworth being notable examples. 

Another new star shot across the operatic horizon when 
Haru Onuki, a young Japanese-American, made her debut 
in “Madame Butterfly.” Ske is a Western product, having 
been born in Seattle, Wash., where she lived as a child. 

The Western management of the San Carlo tour was in 
the capable hands of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, 
of which Laurence A. Lambert, is general manager, at 
Portland, Ore. 
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Voice placing a specialty 
Pupil of LAMPERTI and SBRIGLIA 


Summer class for artists and teachers, 
June Ist to September Ist, 1919. 


Studio: 50 West, 67th Street, 
New York 


Telephone: Columbus 1405 











Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway New York 





ETHELYNDE SMITH 


JUST COMPLETED RECITAL TOUR 
OF SIX WEEKS IN STATES OF: 


Louisiana Alabama Georgia South Carolina 
Virginia Ohio Missouri Kansas 
ONE OF MANY TRIBUTES 


OTTERBEIN COLLEGE, Westerville, Ohio 
February 23, 1919. 














My Dear Miss Smitu: 

You will recall that there was little time after your 
recital here January 2oth for me to tell you how pleased 
we were with the splendid program you gave in such an 
— —, ‘ 

ou know this was your first visit here with us at 
Otterbein College, and there is always a great deal of 
anxiety in awaiting the first appearance of an artist. 
Permit me to say that your appearance here gave us a 
great deal of satisfaction. We found you the possessor 
of a fine voice which you used so well and with so much 
ease that few in the audience were aware that you were 
using such a wide range of voice. Of course your diction 
is fine, but behind this there is tion and d ti 
fervor which makes your interpretative work superb. 
There was a fine distinction as you from one son, 
to another, I liked the psychological unity you preserv 
throughout a song, not allowing the interlude of the 
accompaniment even to break this. The arrangement of 
your program was most pleasing, and I am sure that you 
must have noticed how attentive the audience was even 
to the end of the recital. -With good wishes for the suc- 
cess you so much deserve, 


I am, most sincerely yours, (Signed) A. R. Spessarp. 


Address, 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
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appearance on April 14 in Waterbury, Conn. 





soprano; Desire Defrere, baritone, and Cesare Sturani, accompanist. 


. CHICAGO GRAND OPERA SEXTET TO TOUR MIDDLE WEST IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 
Inder the auspices of the People’s Musical Course, a rather unusual and interestin i 

u ? : 9g program was given on March 
21 and 22 in Canton, Ohio, by @ sextet of artists from the Chicago Opera Association. This aggregation of 
singers presented the seatet from “Lucia,” the quartet from “Rigoletto,” the trio from “Faust,” and other 
operatic numbers, in addition to each artist appearing in a group of songs. 
the organization for newt season in Canton, as well as four other dutes in the vicinity of that city for 1919-20, 
has prompted Jules Daiber, manager of these artists, to book a tour for the singers for the months of October 
and November which will take them through the Middle West. 
= d n Accompanying is a photograph of the organization and its man- 
= ager, Jules Daiber, who is seen on the extreme left of the picture. 
a Lamont and Warren Proctor, tenors; Jessie Christian, soprano; James Goddard, bass; Irene Pavloska, mezzo- 
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The immediate re-engagement of 


Another engagement for the sextet will be an 


The artists are (left to right), Forrest 
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Maria Caselotti in Bridgeport 


Maria Caselotti, wife and artist-pupil of Guido H. Case- 
lotti, New York vocal teacher, was heard in recital on Fri- 
day evening, March 21, in the ballroom of Hotel Stratt- 
field, Bridgeport, Conn., where her artistic singing won 
instantaneous recognition. The Bridgeport press speaks 
of her work in most flattering terms and predicts an op- 
eratic career for her. 

She possesses a soprano voice of exceptional beauty 
and flexibility, which has been carefully placed and 
trained by her husband, Guido H. Caselotti, under whose 
able guidance she has studied for the past few years. Her 
program numbers were: “Separazione,” Sgambati; “Voi 
che Sapete,” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart; “La 
Capinera,” Benedict; “Charmant Oiseau,” from “La Perle 
du Brésil,” David; “Chanson Norvegienne,” Fourdrain; 
“Laughing Song,” Auber; “Ballata,” Sibella; “La sera per 
lo fresco,” Bimboni; “Voci di Primavera,” Strauss; “Sol- 
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Eligabeth Wood. 









Grieg; “A Widow Bird Sat Mourning,” 
Guido H. Case- 


veig’s Song,” 
Treharne, and “La Partida,” by Albeniz. 
lotti rendered excellent accompaniments. 





Invitation Recital at Patterson Home 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson issued invitations to hear her 
pupil, Estelle Leask, soprano, and Harry Horsfall, pianist 
and accompanist, in an hour of music at the Patterson 
Home for Music and Art Students, New York? March 26, 
The roomy salons were crowded with interested listeners, 
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ESTELLE LEASK, 


Soprano, 
Artist Pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson. 
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who enjoyed Mrs. Leask’s sweet, high soprano voice and 
expressive personality, in songs by modern composers. 
She sings with real expression and true sentiment such 
songs as Mossourgsky’s “Little Star” .and Weckerlin’s 
“Dormezvous” (in French). 

Mr. Horsfall has a finished technic; he played especially 
well two works by Christensen—rondo in G and mazurka, 
although his big climax was in Rubinstein’s staccato study. 
This young musician is assuming an important place in the 
musical life of the metropolis. 


Ware Pupils Enthusiastic About Work 
Alva Shive, of York, Pa., contralto, studied with Miss 
Ware last year, and writes that she is coming back this 
year. She feels she accomplished in ten weeks more than 
any year of work she has done. Other pupils say the same, 
constituting high praise for Harriet Ware. 
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FRIEDA 


HEMPE L 


PRINCIPAL COLORATURA SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


For dates and terms address 
Management of Frieda Hempel, 95 Madison Ave., New York 


Tel. Mad. Sq. 611 Steinway Piano Used 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF ROSA PONSELLE 
Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 














Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Studio: 613 West End Ave., near 90th St., N. Y. 


GENIA ZIELINSKA 


COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


Management: WILLIAM THORNER 
209 West 79th Street - ~- New York City 


lori Enabe 


TENOR 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


LYDIA LYNDGREN 


SOPRANO 


MANAGEMENT: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
ew Yor 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 


Phone 10232 Riverside 
































Steinway Piano 


(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
that occasion 





in 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for t 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mra, MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the disposit of that i only.) 








EVOLUTION — Spells: Music, Reasoning, Freedom 


The ASK MR. PERFIELD Cooperative Music 
School Credit Certificate Chain Plan Method for 
Universal affiliated Service was founded in 1905 
by T. H. PERFIELD and operation has already 
begun in over 4,000 examination centers amon 
78,000 pupils from ocean to ocean. A CLEARIN 
HOUSE FOR TEACHERS and THOSE WHO 
SEEK THEM. The Perfields have solved the 
roblem of the high cost of a musical education. 
Music spells Evolution-Reasoning-Pease. 
Link-In the NATIONAL CON 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC, through 
State, County and City Federated 
Chain-System of Local, Private and 
Normal Examination Units under 
your own supervision, Certificate 
Affiliation for Children and Adults. 
Leading to a Bachelor of Music 
Degree. 
FREE TRIAL LESSON. The Na 
tional Conservatory of Music, Inc., 
of which we are part owner, and for whom we are special 
Distributors, believe that the large amount of money spent 
Creating—Founding—Success would be greatly appreciated 
if e ually divided among music lovers. They have agreed 
to allow a great amount in the above stated way. 
INFORMATION FREE. RESULTS ASSURED. 
Call if you can. If not, write at once. Ask Mr. Perfield, 
Hotel St. James, 109 West 4sth St.. New York City; 218 S 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 8:6 Lake St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
CREATING—HARMONY-—SUCCESS 
“INFORMATION” 

Please explain without further obligation on my part, that 

before which I have marked 
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MAX LIEBLING <3 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 828 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N. Y. City 


EmilHo A. ROXAS 


ype Instraction 
For to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
2231 a. (ow. doth § BUN. N.Y. C. Appointments by mail only. 


' Fe z— SOPRANO 


(Covent Garden) 
,- . 


Foreman Educational Peserd Co, 30 North Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill 
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ERNEST BLOCH’S “JEWISH 
POEMS” FEATURE OF 
ST. LOUIS “POP” PROGRAM 


San Carlo Opera Series Promises to Be Huge Success— 
Concert Notes 
St. Louis, 


In lieu of a soloist for the fourteenth pair of Symphony 
concerts on Friday and Saturday, March 14 and 15, Max 
Zach elected to offer the new and highly interesting work 
of Ernest Bloch, “Jewish Poems.” This work, subdivided 
into three distinct parts, is characteristic in a general way 
of the Jewish temperament, but in a more concrete way of 
the skill of Bloch in expressing in a vividly colorful pic- 
ture, the joys and griefs of his people. The “Danse,” 
marked in interestingly different rhythm, and the “Cor- 
tege” with its rather weird combination of soul wracked 
unhappiness and a final decision to almost laugh at fate, 
was quite striking in originality. The work is full of 
dissonances which, at times, have a tendency to become a 
bit strident, but the effect, as a whole, is immensely inter- 
esting, both harmonically and musically, The orchestra- 
tion was rich, especially in the use of brass and the pre- 
dominance of the harp throughout. The accomplishments 
of Ernest Bloch promise much for the future, and his 
name on Symphony programs is going to mean the an- 
ticipation of pers Phan quite out of the ordinary without 
the frequent modern play for sensationalism. 

The Schubert “Unfinished” symphony was the opening 
number on this program and it was very welcome for we 
have not had an abundance of Schubert this season. The 
performance was entirely satisfying and it was very well 
received—so well, in fact, that after acknowledging sev- 
eral bows, Mr. Zach and his players arose and expressed 
their appreciation of the long continued applause. The 
latter half was devoted to Wagner. Three of the best 
known orchestral numbers comprised this group—the over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman,” the “Good Friday Spell,” 
from “Parsifal,” and the prelude to “The Meistersingers.” 
There was a wealth of volume and the tone coloring that 
Mr. Zach succeeded in obtaining was most gratifying, and 
it can be truly said that there seemed no lack of inspira- 
tion with conductor or orchestra. This group marked 
one of the big accomplishments of the Symphony for this 
season, and again one hears on all sides high praise of 
Max Zach's interpretation of Richard Wagner. 


Edna Stoessel Soloist 


Edna Stoessel, pianist, was soloist at the eighteenth 
“Pop” on Sunday afternoon, March 16. Miss Stoessel is 
of one of the best known St. Louis musical families and 
it was pleasing that we should again have a local artist. 
Her first appearance on this occasion was in the Grieg 
concerto in A minor of which she played only the first 
movement. Later, she offered as a solo, the Liszt rhap- 
sody No. 6. Miss Stoessel’s work shows the most intel- 
ligent study and faithful application. Her interpretative 
ability and volume of tone were marred by a nervousness 
which was unfortunate. The program, as a whole, was 
quite up to par, which, in view of the many times of late 
that the “Pop” concerts have been given to an oversold 
house, speaks for itself. The overture to “Mireille,” Gou- 
nod, was the opening number. One of the most charming 
things of the afternoon was the ballet music from “Cop- 
pelia,” Delibes, lightly swaying in its delicate grace of 
rhythm and color. 

Michel Gusikoff was given an opportunity for a brief 
but delightful solo in the suite for orchestra from “Izeil,” 
Pierné, and as is usual with Mr. Gusikoff, he made the 
most of it and thoroughly pleased his hearers with the 
depth and beauty of his tone. The suite is an interesting 
thing and we hope it will find more frequent place on 
“Pop” programs of next season than it has this. The 
prelude, “Le dernier sommeil de la Vierge,” Massenet, 
and the Grieg “March of the Dwarfs” concluded a very 
good concert. 


Heifetz Draws One of the Season’s Largest Houses 


One of the largest houses of the season was on hand 
to greet Jascha Heifetz when he appeared at the Odeon 
on Monday evening, March 17, under the direction of 
Elizabeth Cueny. He was not the Heifetz of last season, 
scintillatingly brilliant, but yet far apart from his audience; 
he now seems a bit less inclined to the high lights of his 
technic and there is a decided tendency to sound the 
deeper note, throughout his playing. This effort to nm 
closer to the heart of his audience and the soul of 
composer cannot be said to be an entire success, but it 
shows that the youth of a year ago is gaining a realization 
of the fact that the deepest obtainable knowledge of life 
has an incalculable value to music. There were only two 
numbers on his program that really gave him much of 
an opportunity for the display of anything other than 
violinistic skill. However, in the nocturne in D major, 
Chopin-Wilhelmj, and the andante cantabile, Tschaikow- 
sky-Auer, Jascha Heifetz had the opportunity which he 
sought and it was with a great deal of pleasure that we 
listened to the deeper, broader interpretation that these 
numbers received, as compared with similar compositions 
touched on last year. The tone quality, the exquisite 
phrasing—in fact, all things in the Chopin nocturne—were 
lovely, and the andante cantabile was equally beautiful. 
These two things seemed to rouse the house to the heights 
of enthusiasm rather than the more technical accomplish- 
ments, which would seem to indicate that his admirers are 
more than anxious for him to “drink deeply” that he may 
put into his playing the only lack that there has ever 
been. 

The Mendelssohn concerto in E minor, especially in the 
first and third movements, was one of the finest things in 
the way of violin playing that we have had the pleasure 
of hearing in a long time. The sweep and the dash of 
the last movement, ope quite took the almost-too- 
familiar Mendelssohn out of the realm of the common- 
place and placed it high in the ranks of things at once 
brilliant and beautiful. The joy and the gladness that 
Heifetz can put into his music was as vivid as the noon 
sun of a July day in the Brahms dance No. 7, whi 

by the way, was so much of a success that his audience 
demanded that he repeat it, and likewise in the two 
Paganini caprices, Nos. 13 and 20, It was in this sort of 
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thing that Heifetz was thoroughly in command of the 
situation. He marshalled his forces, and the lightness, the 
speed, the volume of tone, were all a part of the success 
of his army of equipment. The Tartini sonata in G minor 
opened the program and “La Ronde des Lutins,” Bazzini, 
was the concluding number. To no small extent did the 
accompaniments of Andre Benoist contribute to the gen- 
eral excellence of the program which was maintained 
throughout. Andre Benoist’s accompaniments are some- 
thing that one does not forget. 


San Carlo Opera Company Coming 


An announcement of interest is that Fortune Gallo is 
bringing his San Carlo Opera Company here for a series 
of six nights and two matinees performances at the 
Shubert-Jefferson Theater on April 7. Among the solo- 
ists are Marcella Craft, Haru Omuki and Manuel Salazar, 
who is well remembered for his success in the Muni- 
cipal Theater production of “Aida.” Popular prices will 
prevail. The repertory has not been decided upon, 


First of Symphony Concerts for School Chidren 


Max Zach gave the first of a series of three concerts 
with the symphony for the pupils of the St. Louis schools 
on Thursday afternoon, March 20, at Cleveland High 
School. Following the concert a community sing was led 
by D. H. Cleland. The program included the march, 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar; overture to “Zampa,” 
Herold; the ballet music from “Le Cid”; the catchy “Pan- 
America,” Herbert; the Chabrier rhapsody ‘ ‘Espana”; the 
prelude to “The Meistersingers,’ Wagner; and two 
choruses with orchestra, “Nature’s Praise of God,” Bee- 
thoven, and “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from “Tannhauser,” Wag- 
ner. The success of this concert was very marked and it 
is hoped and believed that they will be continued on an 
even bigger scale. a. W. B. 


Lazaro a Polyglot Singer 


_ A Spaniard by birth and an Italian in his musical train- 
ing, Hipolito Lazaro does not find it difficult to sing French 
roles such as he is called upon to interpret in “La Reine 
Fiammette.” “Both French and Italian are easy for the 
Spaniard, for neither language contains any sound that 
Spanish does not,” says Mr. Lazaro. “On the contrary, 
it is difficult for either the Frenchman or Italian to sing 
in Spanish. Like English, pure Castilian Spanish i is popu- 
larly, but unjustly, held to be a bad ‘singing’ language, 
and so opera in Spanish in Madrid is as rare as opera in 
English in New York. Italian is the operatic language in 
the Spanish speaking countries. However, Spain has pro- 
duced a wealth of songs. As these are written in various 
dialects they are hard for the foreigner to master.” 

Mr. Lazaro always makes it a point to include a group 
of these Spanish songs, which stand high in musical folk 
literature, on his concert programs. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT ATTRACTS 
A SOLD OUT HOUSE 


Rich Again Conducts with Telling Effect—Rachmani- 
noff Creates Outburst of Enthusiasm—Large 
Audience Applauds Mischa Levitzki 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 27, 1919—With tickets at a 
premium and not one to be had at any price, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, assisted by Serge Rachmaninoff, pianist- 
composer par excellence, on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening of last week offered a delightful, appealing 
and interesting program—one that will survive long in the 
memories of the fortunate thousands who heard the mas- 
terly concert in question. Owing to the continued illness 
of Stokowski, Thaddeus Rich again conducted. The 
musicianship, art and precision of the concertmaster in all 
matters pertaining to interpretation, once more were ap- 
parent with the same effect as before. 

The two orchestral numbers chosen were Lalo’s “Nor- 
wegian rhapsody” and the Rabaud second symphony in 
E. minor. The selection proved a particularly happy one 
and the fine work of the orchestra cannot be too highly 
praised, arousing, as it did, unqualified expressions of 
delight, interest and charm on the part of the huge audi- 
ence in attendance. The rhapsody, played with marked 
attention to nuance, control, tonal purity, phrasing and 
variation of mood, was presented in a manner that could 
not fail to please. In the Rabaud symphony, with its 
exquisite wealth of melody, depth, not too profound, and 
clear atmospheric effects, the orchestra acquitted itself 
with equal if not superior effect. Masterfully compre- 
hended and perfectly executed, the work made a strong 
appeal that was evinced in vociferous handclapping. 
Phrasing, rhythm and coloring were present to a degree 
of perfection that made for keen appreciation. 


Rachmaninoff Plays 


As Serge Rachmaninoff stepped upon the stage he was 
given such a rousing greeting that he could not but marvel 
at the abundance of good will, friendliness and apprecia- 
tion expressed in the deafening applause. The Russian 
pianist selected his own concerto, the first in F sharp 
minor, for the appearance and, needless to say, this sanely 
modern masterpiece was given an interpretation preemi- 
nent from all angles of technical ability, poetic eloquence 
and breadth of appeal. The concerto is cleverly conceived, 
artistic and fascinating, with pure melody, veiled harmony 
and electrifying virtuosity. Indeed it would be difficult 
to overestimate the vitality or the aesthetic value of this 
work, wrought by the craftsmanship of a genius. The 
orchestra at all times afforded a background of agree- 
ment: in coloring, concord in tempo and cooperation in 
interpretative desire, Much has been written of Rach- 
maninoff’s personality, compositions, musicianship and 
pianistic ability; therefore it will suffice to say that at the 
conclusion of the event he was recalled six times and that 
the cyclone of applause was frequently punctuated by 
shouts of “Bravo” and “Hurrah. 


Large Audience Applauds Levitzki 


At the Academy of Music on Saturday afternoon, March 
29, Mischa Levitzki, a marvel of poetry, grace and finesse 
in the field of pianism, played to a large audience and by 
sheer force of splendid art, excellent understanding and 
a refined interpretative style won an immediate and em- 
phatic success. Levitzki is a big caliber artist, who plays 
poetically and at times romantically. He is fully equipped 
both technically and intellectually to grasp and offer his 
crystallized conceptions of the works he so masterfully 
plays in a manner that ranks with the achievements of the 
most exalted who strive in his particular field of endeavor. 
The program was enjoyable, interesting and excellently 
balanced throughout; as applied to contrast, blending and 
equalization of mood and spirit, it were impossible to im- 
agine anything more satisfying. In his offering of Bach, 
Levitzki certainly was a wonder worker, the splendid 
rhythmical effect and assurance, the singing quality of the 
different voices, and his smooth running tones (especially 
indicative of this soloist’s playing) were met with unquali- 
fied approbation by all those in attendance. 

Devoid of mannerisms, the artist, however, possesses 
much individuality and magnetism ; furthermore, he dis- 
plays no signs of imagining that the piano should produce 
as great a volume of tone as an orchestra. This trait, al- 
though especially noticeable in his Beethoven and Chopin 
offerings, seemed more or less to guide his entire efforts, 
the result being a finesse of art exposition that was both 
exquisite and sane. Absorbed in the enchantment of his 
art, the audience was most enthusiastic. The G flat etude, 
Chopin, had to be repeated, and after the final number 
numerous encores were requested and graciously given. 
At the conclusion of the concert many people went back 
on the stage to congratulate the artist. The program in- 
cluded the Beethoven “Appassionata” and works by Bach, 
Gluck-Brahms, Mozart, Chopin, Stojowski, Rubinstein and 
Liszt. G. M. W. 


Buck Presents Young Pupils in Recital 


An hour of music with the younger pense of Dudley 
Buck was given at the studios on April 1, and it was an 
exceedingly delightful one at that. Mr. Buck must have 
selected the seven young ladies very carefully, for even 
though many had studied under him for only a few months, 
each and every one did this prominent vocal teacher much 
credit. They sang the well chosen songs allotted to them 
with understanding and poise, in several instances rivaling 
the work of more experienced students. . While all of 
the voices were good, three particularly attracted notice. 
They belonged to Madeline Laase, Valerie McLaughlin and 
Dorothy Brough. 

Miss Laase sang “The Swiss Girl’s Lament,” arranged 
by A. L.; “Les Filles de Cadix,” Bizet ; “Skylark’s Song,” 
Buck ; “Daddy's Sweetheart,” Lehmann. Miss McLaughlin 
contributed “Chanson Provencale,” Dell’ Acqua; “My Little 
Banjo,” Dichmont ; “June,” Beach. A group of Brans- 
combe’s songs, “In Arcady by Moonlight,” “Noon,” and 
“The Open Road,” were the numbers sung by Miss Brough. 

Owing to the illness of Kathryn Walsh, who was to 
have been heard in “Duna,” McGill, and My Bring You 
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Heartsease,” Branscombe, Mr. Buck announced that he 
would sing the numbers himself despite the fact that he 
did not know them. Incidentally his renditions served as 
a very fitting example of a correct method of song rendi- 
tion. Much credit is due Elsie T. Cowen for her capable 
support at the piano, for it is not an easy matter to furnish 
such artistic accompaniments for young students. 

(Later Philadelphia news on page 44.) 


Votichenko Has Strange 
Adventure at Palm Beach, Fla. 


Sasha Votichenko, the Russian composer met with a 
thrilling adventure while engaged in fishing with William 
D’Esterre off the gulf stream of Palm Beach, Fla. When 
five miles from shore, a shark took the musician’s bait 
and a lively battle followed in which the fish finally rushed 





SASHA VOTICHENKO IN FLORIDA. 


the boat and was harpooned by Votichenko. The boat 
was a small open craft. and both men realized the danger 
of having the side broken. The shark with the harpoon 
well embedded, dashed away with the boat, towing it a 
half mile before it was killed with rifle fire by attendants 
in the boat. 

When Votichenko leaves the Royal Poinciana, where he 
is now stopping, he has been invited to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Thornley Anyon, at their beautiful villa, “Geyholm,” 
where ke will have the advantage of the natural beauty 
of Florida, while engaged in working on his latest com- 
position “The Dawn of Humanity,” which will be heard 
for the first time on April 27 when Votichenko gives his 
next concert at the Hotel des Artistes, New York. 


55 
Ross Compositions Delightful and Refreshing 


That the compositions of Gertrude Ross, the composer- 
pianist, are becoming recognized for their true musical 
worth is evidenced by the fact that such prominent artists as 
Tamaki Miura and May Peterson are using her songs on 
their concert programs. On March 12 Mrs, Ross and Anna 
Ruzena Sprotte, contralto, collaborated in giving an en- 
tire program, with the exception of one request number, of 
the Ross compositions. In commenting on the concert, the 
Santa Barbara Press had the following to say: 


Mrs. Ross’ songs have never been sung with more expression 
or more nobly than Mme. Sprotte sings them. They are big songs, 
for the most part, | and Mme. Sprotte is en rapport with their 

. “Peace,” from “War Trilogy,” was one of the 
it ‘ranks with “Dawn in the Desert.” The idea 
expressed in “God's Service Flag” vibrated with a new significance 
to many who heard the song, “A Golden Thought” is another 
of the triumphant composjtions of Gertrude Ross. It voices the 
mpene power of Sa thinking over material giving. 

is No Se Si Quires,”” which Mrs. Ross has harmonized 
from "ae early Spanish California folksong, quite captivated the 
audience. It is a lovely, lilting song, with stringlike accompani- 
ment, and Mme. Sprotte sang it with true Latin appreciation, “The 
Open Road” is a buoyant song, which the singer was unusually 
happy in expressing. 

he third number included 
played by the composer. “The 
Cowboy” and “Spanish Serenade, 
being a most descriptive thing. 
was an exquisite waltz from the 
Desert Suite’ was interpreted so vividly 
sunset, night and dawn, and the vastness of the 
and purple shadows. 

Mrs. Ross made brief descriptive remarks preceding the 


significance. 
big numbers; 


three compositions - for the piano 
Western Sketches,” “Ride of the 
" were vividly expressive, the first 
The third number of this group 
pastoral ballet, “Legende.” ‘The 
that one felt and saw 
land of sunlight 


various 


songs, which added to their interest. “My Madonna” is the first 
Robert Service poem that has been set to music, and Mrs. Ross 
has obtained the exclusive right to use it. This, the Japanese 
slumber song and “Go Not, Happy Day,” from Tennyson's “Maude, 


were ny delightful, and their differences were pleasingly char 
acteristic of the charmingly varied program. 


“Good Morning, Life,” is the strong, hopeful poem by William 
H. Davies, an English tramp, which Mrs. Rosa has set to music 
and dedicated to Mme. Sprotte. The program closed with “Easter 
Morn,” after which a love song was given as an encore, the words 
of which were written by Corinne Dodge, who wrote the words 


of the “War Trilogy.” 
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ALFRED HERTZ RE-ENGAGED AS 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 


(Continued from page 5.) 


Erin Ballard, her accompanist, whom we had not for- 
gotten as the assistant of Margaret Matzenauer, was 
as piquant and capable as ever, More capable, I should 
say, for she added the accomplishment of playing with- 
out the notes proper before her eyes. Just as a 
‘scoreless” conductor gives impression of omniscience, 
so a “noteless” accompanist diffuses an atmosphere of 
assurance which enhances the pleasure of a recital. 


Chamber Music Society Novelties 
A crowded house greeted the Chamber Music So- 


ciety of San Francisco at that organization's closing 
concert of the season on Tuesday night in the Colonial 
Ballroom of the St. a Hotel, The program 
opened with Mrs H. H, Jeach’s piano quintet and 


closed with three rote for string quartet; Schu- 
bert’s quartet in C minor, and the “Interlude in ancient 
style” and “Orientale” from Glazounow’s novellettes, 
Between jcame two novelties in which the 


opus 15 

ms ety was assisted by Emilio Puyans and Kajetan 
Attl, the first flutist and harpist of the symphony or- 
chestra. The “Trio of the Young Ishmaelites,” for two 
flutes and harp, from Berlioz’s “Childhood of Christ,” 
was a novelty only in the sense of its comparative un- 
familiarity, but Henry Lutz’ “Fantaisie Japonaise” for 
violin, cello, two flutes and harp had on this occasion, 
I believe, its first performance in the United States. 
It pro wed to be a work of fascinating exoticism, in 
which, for the comfort of Occidental ears, the composer 
has softened the original themes from their stark Nip- 
ponicity, if | may be allowed to coin the word. The 
members of the society played throughout the evening 
with their wonted unanimity, 

The society will be heard once more—by the mem- 
bers and guests of the Pacific Musical Society on April 
10-—before starting on a short tour of central and 
southern California, including engagements in Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Fresno, Visalia, Bakersfield and Los 
Angeles 

Pacific Musical Society 

Marie Partridge Price, soprano, was one of the solo- 

ists on the program presented Thursday evening before 


the members and guestxof the Pacific Musical Society. 
She was in excellent voice, and the audience seemed to 
find particular pleasure in her selections: Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s “The Rose Has Charmed the Nightingale” 
and “Bride Song,” Cesek’s “Little Roses” and La 
Forge’s “How I Love You.” The other soloists were 


Esther Deininger, pianist, and John Faivre, cellist. 
Henry B. Pasmore conducted five of his part songs for 
women’s voices, sung by thirty members of the choral 
section. 


Notes 


Roland Foster, a professor of singing in the State 
Conservatorium of Sydney, New South Wales, is spend- 
ing a fortnight here, making this his first stopping point 
in a tour around the world. His mission in the United 
States is two-fold: first, to ascertain the views of lead- 
ing American teachers on vocal instruction and com- 
pare them with those of English teachers who have 
formed a society for the purpose of standardizing in- 
struction, and secondly, to negotiate on behalf of an 
Australian syndicate for the services of concert artists. 

Now that the symphony season is over and players 
are released from contracts, Herman Keller, director 
of the orchestra in the California Theater, will give his 
special concerts twice a day throughout the week, as 
well as on Sunday mornings. His program for the 
coming week includes Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture, 
Liszt’s “Rakoczy” march, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Orien- 
tal Romance,” Iljinsky’s “Orgy of the Spirits,” and 
Luigini’s “Egyptian Ballet.” 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will leave in a few days for New 
York on his annual visit, 

Plans are in formation for a spectacular production 
of Verdi’s “Aida” by the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany in the Greek Theater at the University of Cali- 
fornia on May 24. The company is one which gave 
a brief season of Italian opera last spring in the Wash- 
ington Square Theater. The plan includes the engage- 
ment of Eastern artists for the principal roles. 

Roland W. Hayes, the young negro tenor of Boston, 
is in San Francisco for a short stay. A recital was 
given in Oakland last evening, but he will not appear 
professionally in this city. R.&. Be: Bs 


OAKLAND COMMUNITY 
AND SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 
IN EXCELLENT CONCERT 





Kermess at Mills College—Five Performances of 
“Cavalleria” Draw Twenty Thousand Persons 


Oakland, Cal., March 22, 1919.—An appreciative audience 
that almost filled the Harmon Gymnasium assembled 
March 20 for the second concert of the series of three by 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hertz, arranged by the music and drama 
committee of the University of California. Several selec- 
tions for solo instruments and for groups made the pro- 


gram on this occasion unusual and interesti The lack 
of a symphony was felt by some; but the orchestral num- 
bers were varied and well played, as are always all num- 
bers conducted by Alfred Hertz. Louis Persinger’s rendition 
of the Bach-Wilhelmj air for the G string was a gem, and a 

Saint-Saéns serenade, with obbligatos played by Louis 
Rovinsky, viola, and A. Plemenik, English horn, was full 
of charm. Only one encore was allowed, owing to the pro- 
gram being a usual length, the number obtaining that 
distinction being the unfamiliar trio in C by Beethoven, 
played by Emilio Puyans and A. Lombardi, oboes, and A. 
Plemenik, English horn. 

The third and last concert of the series will take place 
March 27. 


Oakland Orchestras Play at Greek Theater 


The Oakland Elementary Schools’ Orchestra (sixty-five 
players, all children) and the Oakland Community Orches- 
tra (sixty adult players) gave a fine program Sunday 
afternoon, March 16, at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, un- 
der the direction of Glenn H. Woods, assisted by Albert 
Humphrey. The Elementary Schools’ Orchestra per- 
formed the first part of the program, and then came solos 
by Mrs. Glenn H. Woods and community singing, followed 
by several numbers by the Community Orchestra. The 
music of the Oakland schools is celebrated far and wide 
for its excellence. The Community Orchestra contains many 
talented players and is a well balanced organization, being 
fully equipped with all the orchestral instruments besides 
strings. ‘Thus it provides excellent ensemble training for 
prospective professional musicians. Several concerts are 
given annually. 


Mills College Kermess 


Under the direction of Antonio De Grassi, violinist, 
classical music, folk dances, Indian songs, Chinese sere- 
nades, and the music of Spain and Italy were rendered on 
the afternoon and evening of March 15 at Mills College. 
Musicians who participated were Irene Stratton, harp; 
Dorothy Pasmore, cello; William W. Carruth, piano, and 
Antonio De Grassi, violin. Vocalists were Minnie Rennie, 
Lotta Harris and Bernice Tutt. The program for the ker- 
mess included six episodes, all of which were interesting 
and well produced. 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” for Good Friday 


Paul Steindorff, choragus of the University of California 
and director of the Berkeley Oratorio Society, is rehears- 
ing Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” for the ninth annual rendi- 
tion of this popular work at the Greek Theater. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” will be given in May. 


Notes 


The Northern California Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, Virginie De Fremery, dean, through its local 
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management for the Joseph Bonnet organ recital held 
recently at the First Presbyterian Church, was able to send 
$180 to France for the fatherless children of that stricken 
country—this notwithstanding many other attractions on 
the same date. 

The Municipal Community Choris, rehearsing weekly in 
the Berkeley High School auditorium under the direction of 
Harry Barnhart, ‘s doing good work. At the first rehearsal 
a wide range of songs, both secular and sacred, were gone 
through, and the Mayor, S. C. Irving, told the choristers 
that community singing was but a continuation of singing 
as taught in the army and navy throughout the war and a 
means of bringing all classes of Berkeley together. 

The Athenian Nile Club held its membership dinner 
and jinks March 22, The program was in charge of W. J. 
McCoy, and those participating were Samuel M. Short- 
ridge, Edward H. Hamilton, James A. Redding, Alexan- 
der Saslavsky, Charles F. Bulotti and others. 

At St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, March 21, 
Jane Wintermute, aged sixteen, gave an interesting and 
well rendered organ recital. The young organist is a 
pupil of Estelle Drummond Swift and shows much prom- 
ise for the future. 

An informal program of piano music was played by 
Arthur Agard, a member of the faculty of the Alameda 
High School, at the Porter School auditorium recently, 
in compliment to the students, who attended in large num- 
bers to hear an excellently played program. 

Gerald Taillandier, organst of St. Francis De Sales 
Church, Oakland, is to give two organ recitals at Trinity 
Episcopal Church. 

At the five performances of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” given at the T and D Theater under the direction 
of Ulderico Marcelli during the first week of February, 
more than twenty thousand persons attended. “oo 


SEATTLE DEMANDS. MANY 
ENCORES OF MAUD POWELL 


Seattle, Wash., March 25, 1919.—Maud Powell played 
an afternoon program at popular prices in the Masonic 
Temple, Sunday, March 23. Her miscellaneous num- 
bers were well grouped and she added to their interest 
by explaining each number. Mme. Powell always 
takes well here and is forced to give many encores, to 
which she graciously responds. Axel Skjerne, the Dan- 
ish pianist, assisted Mme. Powell, giving for his solo 
numbers a romance by Sibelius and ‘ ‘Dwarfs” by Grieg. 
The continued applause following his Chopin encore 
was proof that his pianistic abilities were enjoyed. 
Mme. Powell and Mr. Skjerne gave the largo and presto 
movements from John Alden Carpenter’s sonata in G. 


The Elks’ Concert 
Those making the Elk annual formal concert a suc- 
cess, Friday, March 21, were: Maude White, soprano; 
Beatrice Schermerhorn and Florence Kubey, violinists; 
Earl Alexander, tenor; Dr. Carl Hoffman, bass; Geneita 
Weaver, harpist; Mrs, Adam Becker, contralto; and 


John F. Bamford, organist. E. E. 


Zoellner Quartet Concert 
Annual Event in San Antonio 


San Antonio, Texas, March 29, 1919.—The Zoellner 
Quartet gave its fifth annual concert in San Antonio, 
Texas, at Our Lady of the Lake College on Sunday, 
March 16. Every characteristic of this charming quartet 
helps to make its reappearance at the college an cvent 
of the year. Its music is of the highest type, and the 
taste with which it is rendered is the ideal outgrowth of 
musical -ability developed in such an ideal musical atmos- 
phere. The Zoellners have studied in Europe, they have 
played in Europe and America, and have heard and 
ktown many of the best musicians of both continents. 
They are, in fact, a unit among the best. They are unique 
as a family group—father, daughter, and two sons—and 
the sincerity and simplicity of their relationship with one 
another is another characteristic which merits the confi- 
dence and admiration of their hearers. Their repertory 
proves them equally conversant with the music of all 
periods and their well chosen and varied programs  pos- 
sess high educational value for the student of a x 





GEORGE HAMLIN’S PICTURESQUE SUMMER HOME AT LAKE PLACID 


(ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS), N. Y., 


f Where Mr. Hamlin will teach a limited number of his pupils during the summer, 
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Claremont, Cal., March 
22, 1919.—Versatility and 
great personal charm 
were dominant features 
of the entertainment 
given by May Peterson, 
soprano, at Holmes Hall 
in Claremont, Friday 
evening. After over- 
coming a slight hoarse- 
ness which was faintly 
discernible in the first 
two or three numbers, 
the artist lilted through 
her program with a per- 
vading undercurrent of 
great good humor and 
in a voice of extraordi- 
nary freedom and flexi- 
bility and extremely uni- 
form loudness of range, 
from middle C, with a 
mellow quality rarely 
possessed by a sopranv, 
to a clear, limpid, bird- 
= like tone in the higher 
ij ~ 
= notes of C and D above 
= the staff. 
P= 3 
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In her rendition of 
“Nina,” the heartbroken 
plaint of the bereft lover 
was feelingly interpreted 
: to her hearers. In the 
Widor “Contemplation” it might be said she reached per- 
fection. In fact, her French numbers were all exquisitely 
done and her accent was wonderfully perfect for an 
American prima donna. In the “Three Cavaliers,” and 
in her coloratura work, her technic and her artistic inter- 
pretation showed her in thorough sympathy with the moods 
of the song. Her charming personality and beauty of 
voice, added to a pleasing air of entering into and appre- 
ciating a song with her audience, and her willingness to 
respond to many encores, endeared her to Claremont music 
lovers and marked her as an artist ever welcome in the 
future. S. B. B. 


Vanderpool Songs Win More Tributes 


The incoming flow of letters endorsing Frederick W. 
Vanderpool’s songs seems ever constant. From Washing- 
ton, D. C., comes the following, penned by Paul Bleyden: 

I wish to say your compositions are delightful. They are sing- 
able and give both pieseare to the signer and to the audience. I 
have been using “If,” “Every Little Nail” and “Design” a great 
deal with my pupils and if you will send me other compositions I 
will greatly appreciate your kindness. 

Lucien Denni, of Kansas City, writes: 

For the past few years I have had the pleasure of using quite 
a few of your numbers, not only with my orchestra, but have 
placed them on the Horner-Redpath, Chautauqua and Lyceum 
time. I enjoy your compositions very much. 


J. T. Watkins, of Scranton, Pa., says: 

I quite thoroughly enjoy teaching your songs and had my pupils so 
susceptible to their melodic charms and harmonic richness that their 
deepest interest is aroused and maintained in their work. 


Other letters received recently were as follows: 

My pupils enjoy your or very much, They have used ‘ "Neath 
the Autumn Moon,” “I Did Not Know” and “The Heart of You.’ 
Must confess I have been a little selfish with “Songs of Dawn 
and Twilight.” Your songs meet with great success with artists 
and they are so singable that students enjoy them and profit by 


studying them. 
(Signed) Mary Goope Royat (Dayton, Ohio). 
I have been using your delightful songs both in concert and 
with pupils. Especially in these troublesome days just ended, to 
have somethin entirely American is truly a blessing. “ ’Neath 
the Autumn oon” is bright and beautiful enough to drive away 
any “glooms,” while for the quieter hour of meditation “Angel of 
Light, Lead On” is most comforting. 
(Signed) Marie Spracue Perry (Pittsburgh, Pa.). 


Yes, indeed, I am with most grasping results using some of 
your compositions I am fortunate to have. 
(Signed) Mamie Granam DestAmps (New York). 





“Neath the Autumn Moon” is a beautiful waltz song and a 


delight to sing. The style of “Songs of Dawn and Twilight” is 
short, snappy encore 





just what I find hard to secure—that is, 

songs. (Signed) Ernest L. Coox (Portsmouth, N. H.). 
I have just been running through your - htful songs. You 

have two treasures in “I Did Not Know” “My Little Sun- 





flower.’ (Signed) MarTHINE Disrarencos (Pasadena, Cal.). 
I am pleased to say that I have used your songs in teaching 
and on my concert programs. 
(Signed) J. Cameron McLean (Akron, Ohio). 


Marguerite Fontrese, the well known singer, who con- 
tributed “Values” at the Rubinstein Club’s concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on March 15, calls it “a matchless song.” 


Van Surdam Continues Popular on the Coast 
Lieutenant H. E. Van Surdam selected “If With All 
Your Hearts,” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” and Ward- 
Stephens’ “Christ in Flanders” for his Sunday evening 
program at the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Cal., 
on Mareh 9, while on March 16 the guests at that hostelry 
enjoyed immensely the tenor’s excellent renditions of 
Ball’s “Mother Machree” and “A Little Bit of Heaven.” 
Those two popular composers, Arthur A. Penn and Ivor 
Novello, were represented on the singer’s program on 
Thursday evening, March 13, the numbers chosen for the 
occasion being the former’s “Sunrise and You” and the 
latter’s “Laddie in Khaki.” ’ 


Many Orchestral Dates for Neira Riegger 


Neira Riegger, the young American soprano, who re- 
cently met with splendid success in several concerts in the 
State of Pennsylvania, was engaged to I au with the 
Symphony Orchestra in Atlantic City, N. J., on Sunday 
evening, March 30, under the direction of J. W. F. Leman, 
of Philadelphia. Early in May Miss Riegger is scheduled 
to appear with two other orchestras, the St. Louis organi- 
zation at the festival in Alton, Ill, and the Symphony 
Orchestra in Des -Moines, lowa. The soprano starts her 
third concert season under the management of Annie 
Friedberg this spring, 











ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School of Music, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mitson & Hamlin 
PIANOS: 
The new Mason & Hamlin 


Grand Pianos are, in my 
estimation, the most perfect 
product of the piano man- 
ufacturer ever given to the 
world. The tone is the 
most exquisite quality; the 
action the most responsive; 
the most equal 
possible; the appearance 
the most All 
pianists must recognize their 
transcendent merit, no mat- 
ter what makes they play. 
The public must acknowl- 
edge their manifest superi- 
ority in every respect. I take 
this occasion to congratulate 
you upon achieving so high 
a standard in the manufac- 
ture of a piano. 


(Signed) 
ERNEST R. KROEGER 
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A Notice to Inquirers 


[The Information Bureau would like to call attention 
to the fact that all inquiries received are answered in 
writing in this department of the paper. Many of the 
letters received at the office of the Musical Courier ask- 
ing for information state that they must have this in- 
formation “in a hurry.” It is impossible for letters of 
inquiry to be answered except in the order in which 
they are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 
writing and.will be published in this department. Jt 
often occurs that when a request for an answer “at 
once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 
necessary, and, with many other letters in advance, it 
is impossible to pay attention to any special one. All 
inquiries are answered as speedily as possible. Of 
course, it occasionally happens that a private letter 
must be written, but usually the paragraph in the In- 
formation Bureau is quite sufficient. Those who are 
arranging for papers to be read before their clubs 
should give themselves plenty of time to obtain the 


necessary data. No verbal inquiries will receive atten- 


tion,—Editor’s Note.] 
Music Settlements 


“Kindly give me the names and addresses of music settle 
ments in New York City.” 

The two principal music settlements in New York City are the 
East Side House Music School Settlement, East River and Seventy 
ixth street. and the Settlement Music School, at Third street ana 
Second avenue a 

Paul Goldschmid a Suicide 

Several weeks ago the Information Bureau had an inquiry as to 
the death of Paul Goldschmid, formerly a well known piano teacher 
in Berlin. At the time the Bureau was unable to answer, but has 
since heard that Goldschmid committed suicide on January 15, 1917, 
by jumping from an express train on the way from Berlin to 
Hamburg The reason for his act is unknown. He was buried in 


his home city, Frankfurt-am-Main 
” 
“Bon Jour, Ma Belle 
Could you tell me who published ‘Bon jour, Ma Belle,’ by 

Behrens This was used at a recent recital in Macon, Ga., 

and I would like to procure a copy.” 

G, Schirmer, 3 East Forty-third street, New York City, publishes 
this song 
The Provincetown Playhouse 

“In the March 6 issue of the Musica Courter I read of 

George Reimherr's appearance at the Provincetown Playhouse 

in Greenwich Village. Can you tell me how big a hall_ thts is 

and whether or not it is well suited for small recitals? Is it 
accessible to transportation?” 

The Provincetown Playhouse is located on Macdougal street, a 
few doors south of Washington Square. It is unique in that it is 
a long and narrow building. Rows of benches are used for seats 
and the stage is small, although attractively fitted out. It seats 
about 150 and is quite a popular hall, especially among Greenwich 
villagers. It is accessible from the Sixth avenue L (Eighth street), 
Fifth avenue bus line (Washington Square), Seventh avenue sub 
way (Christopher street), or Leslagion avenue subway (Eighth 


street) 
Park Theater Subscriptions 

“Is it possible to secure subscription seats for the operas 
given by the Society of American Singers at the Park Theater, 
New York, and do you know what the season tickets cost?” 
There is no subscription for the 5 Ss 

Why the Metropolitan? 

“Why did President Wilson choose the Metropolitan Opera 
House in which to make his address, instead of the Hippo 
drome? Isn't the Hippodrome larger? Is not Madison Square 
Garden still available and is there no other large auditorium 
in New York in which concerts, festivals, conventions, etc., can 
be held? Are the armories all being used?” 

There is no performance at the Metropolitan on Tuesday even 


ings, while the Hippodrome is being used nightly. The latter 
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auditorium is somewhat larger than the Metropolitan, Madison 
Square Garden is little used nowadays, and then only for sporting 
events. Further, it is a r place to speak in, being too large 
for a speech to be effectively delivered, and its seating arrange- 
ments are unsatisfactory, The armories are all in constant use 
for incoming or invalid soldiers, There are no other very large 


halls. 
An §, A. I. Sorority 
“Will you tell me whether there is a musical society called 
the Sigma Alpha lota Sorority, and if so, what is its object?” 
Extensive inquiry on the part of the Information Bureau has 
failed to locate such a society. Perhaps some reader may be able to 
say positively whether or not it exists. 


Hempel Cheered at Walter Reed Hospital 


Frieda Hempel sang for the 2,000 wounded soldiers at 
the Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., on March 
14, following her concert in the National Theater. One of 
the remarks made by Capt. McCall Lanham in his brief 
speech was to the effect that “there is no need of intro- 
ducing Frieda Hempel—everybody knows her!” And 
judging from the rousing welcome the boys gave the so- 
prano, everybody did, Miss Hempel contributed practi- 
cally the same program the fashionable audience had heard 
at the National Theater, and they enjoyed it immensely, 
particularly a group of French songs. The soldiers’ keen 
enjoyment and their evident understanding of the words 
tempted one to believe that many of them “picked up” 
mure French over there than they admit. Miss Hempel’s 
accompanist, Frank Bibb—Lieutenant Bibb, by the way, 
just out of the service—played several piano solos for his 
comrades. Miss Hempel graciously gave several encores, 
and of course she had to sing “The Last Rose of Summer.” 

“*Martha’ was the first opera I ever heard,” confided one 
of the boys to her as she stopped to chat with them after 
the concert, “but [ think you sang ‘The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer’ even more wonderfully tonight.” 

“I must have,” replied the singer, “for I never had such 
a wonderfully inspiring audience before.” 

Another boy told her she “just made a fellow like ‘hifa- 
lutin’ music,” and another wanted to know where he could 
get one of the songs she sang. 

As the big wheels of the roller chairs were turned, and 
the boys on crutches stepped back to make a broader path, 
and all the little courtesies were extended to her, Frieda 
Hempel fought back the tears and smilingly echoed their 
cheery greetings. 

“And when are you going home?” she asked a blue eyed 
boy, whose propped up foot was carefully bandaged. 

Bay months, and I tell you I'll be glad to see Pitts- 
burgh.” 

“I'm going to sing there this fall,” broke in Miss Hem- 
pel. “Won't you come back and see me after the concert?” 

“Indeed, I will. And say, would you mind my bringing 
a girl?” 

This engagement was but one of many made to go “back 

stage” with mother or dad or “a girl” when the singer 
comes to their home town. 
_ “It was a great joy to sing for them and a wonderful 
inspiration,” said Miss Hempel. “Those poor boys! So 
brave and uncomplaining when they have suffered so much. 
What a comfort it is to know that everything possible is 
being done for them, and how glad I shall be when I 
kuow they are all able to go home and be ‘spoiled’—just 
as they ought to be--by their mothers and wives and 
sweethearts.” 


Chittenden Reception at American Institute 


The annual spring reception given Kate S. Chittenden, 
the dean, at the American Institute of Applied Music, New 
York, on March 29, was a joyous social as well as serious 
musical affair. The musical program included Nicoline 
Zedeler’s playing cf a Vieuxtemps concerto, accompanied 
by Francis Moore; Winifred Woods, Dorothy Leach, An- 
nabelle Wood and David Jchnson, all of them piano pupils 
of Miss Chittenden, in solos, and afterward general social 
commingling, with delicious refreshments. Miss Zedeler, 
of the faculty of this institution, achieved reputation as 
soleist on the world tour with Sousa’s Band. Modern 
and classical music was played by the four pianists in fine 
fashion, and, by request, David Johnson, who started the 
program, repeated MacDowell’s “Reverie” at the close. 
Compositions by Lieutenant 

Joseph Kiefer in Demand 


Lieut. Joseph Kiefer, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Police Band, has written the music for a song pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons entitled “Roses Bring 
Sweet Thoughts of You,” with words by Billy James. 
Another of Lieutenant Kiefer’s compositions is “Hail 
Philadelphia,” which is published by Leo Feist. His 
“Redemption of Alsace-Lorraine” is published by M. 
D. Swisher. 
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Althouse, Paul—Philadelphia, Pa., April 13. 

Baker, Elsie—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

Braslau, Sophie—Troy, N. Y., April 24. 

Breeskin, s—Kansas City, Mo., May 5; St. Paul, 
Minn., May 8; Chicago, Ill., May 11; Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, May 15; Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 7; Nashville, Tenn., April 29. 

Davies, Ernest—Montgomery, Ala. April 13; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., April 20; Spalding, Neb., April 23; 
Vermillion, S. D., April 24; Madison, Ia., April 25; 
Faribault, Minn., April 28; Dubuque, Ia. May 2; 
Paris, Ky., May 6; Middletown, Ky., May 7. 

De Segurola, Andres—Memphis, Tenn., May 12; Ma- 
con, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17. 

Elman, Mischa—Lindsborg, Kan., April 20. 

Farrar, Amparito—Boston, Mass., April 16. 

Fitziu, Anna—Columbus, Ohio, April 25; Memphis, 
Tenn., May 12; Macon, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 17; Keene, N. H., May 22; Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., May 26; Evanston, III, wg 4 31. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Wichita, Kan., April 12; Dallas, 
Tex., April 21. } 

Ganz, Rudolph—Omaha, Neb., April 25. 

Genovese, Nana—Stamford, Conn., April 27. 

Gilbert, Emma—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Grainger, Percy—Winnipeg, Canada, April 14, 15; 
Montclair, N. J., April 21; Toronto, Canada, April 
24; Baltimore, Md., April 30; Chicago, IIl., June 30 
to August 4. 

Hart, Charles—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Hempel, Frieda—Lindsborg, Kan., April 13. 

Hinkle, Florence—Manchester, N. H., April 11; Rich- 
mond, Va., April 28; Orange, N. J., May 3; Fitch- 
burg, Mass., May 9; Springfield, Mass., May 16; 
Evanston, Ill., May 30. 

Holmquist, Gustav—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 

Lazzari, Carolina—Omaha, Neb., April 25. 

Lindquist, Albert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

McCarthy, Helen—Stamford, Conn., April 13. 

Masson, Greta—Boston, Mass., April 12. 

Miller, Reed—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 

Moncrieff, Alice—Ridgeway, N. J., April 20. 

Morrisey, Marie—Reading, Pa., April 14; Bethlehem, 
Pa., April 16; Allentown, Pa., April 17; Lebanon, 
Pa., April 18; Newark, N. J., April 21 and 28; 
Fitchburg, Mass., May 8; Keene, N. H., May 23. 

Murphy, Lambert—Fitchburg, Mass. May 9 and 
April 8. 

Nadworney, Devora—Jersey City, N. J., April 18. 

Patton, Fred—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Ponselle, Rosa—Richmond, Va., April 29; Norfolk, Va., 
May 2; Macon, Ga., May 5; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
14; Springfield, Mass., May 17. 

Schutz, Christine—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 

Scotti Grand Opera Company—Memphis, Tenn., April 
28, 29; Shreveport, La., April 30, 31; Houston, Tex., 
May 2; San Antonio, Tex., May 3; Dallas, Tex., 
May 5, 6; Oklahoma City, Okla., May 7; Tulsa, 
Okla., May 8, 9; St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 12; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 13, 14; Baltimore, Md., May 15; 
Washington D. C., May 16; Philadelphia, Pa., 


May 17. 
Seidel, Toscha—Hays, Kan., May 11. ; 
Stanley, Helen—Oberlin, Ohio, May 12, 13. 
Stapleton-Murray, Marie—Jersey City, N. J., April 18. 
Stracciari, Riccardo—Columbus, Ohio, April 25. 
Williams, Irene—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 
Zendt, Marie Sidenius—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 


“The Kroeger Messenger” 
a Miniature Newspaper 


The Kroeger Messenger is the name of a four age 
miniature newspaper devoted to the School of Music 
founded by Ernest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, Mo. It con- 
tains a greeting to the alumni association of the school, 
signed by Mr. Kroeger; announcement of an alumni recital 
and informal gathering; a page of “Personals”; list of of- 
ficers of the alumni association; an article on “The Pupil 
or the Teacher?” signed Stanley Goldman; a notice of 
the January (midwinter) recital of the school, when piano 
and vocal solos were performed, and “Editorials.” This 
seems a decidedly newsy and worth while manner of keep- 
ing pupils, past and present, in touch with all musical mat- 
ters as they occur in the school. Let some of our New York 
teachers follow suit! 











KATHRYN LE 


‘9 Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 


An American 
Singer 


New York City 








STEINWAY PIANO 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York Accompanist: FRANK LA FORGE, Composer-Pianist 





GALLI-CURCI 


Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER; D. F. 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Fiatist 


SOPRANO 





McSweeney, Associate Manager 


Steinway 
Piano 


Permanent Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago, Tl. 
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Cincinnati 
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Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 








Bush & Lane 


HOLLAND, 


MICH. 








WING 





WING & SON, 


A masical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 








"Schoo! of Music and Arts 


RALFE ees STERNER, maventyy 


. Cor. 96th 
Central Park West Dormitory = ‘out-of-town etudents 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL AR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
Session Opens October 14th. 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF. SINGING IN.ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Associate Directore 
Kimpatt Hauzi, Cuicaco, IL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree ef Doctor of Music 
Drectors: C. Hern anp A. FRagMcxe 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Hesmeay lectures, 
beginning to highest erfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal 5 reading 
tt hirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGU 
professors, TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


el. 679 Riverside 





OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 





THE tin 


1 W h Stree 
el. ae Columbes 














CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











Lambert unt! MIURPHY . 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN ee co. 
Fer concert engagements ly te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL A REAU 
1 West S4th Street, Hew York 





Clare Osborne tea 


ARTIST ER— 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF HECTOR, 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
sog S. Wabash Avenue, 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER or veers 
Bush Censervatory - 


Chicago 








THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 
Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
610 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 4" _‘enster_ tush 


so superior teachers 





GRANBERRY scioor 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 


Booxiets—Carnecie Hart, New Yore 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
8, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure plzzicato tones, dis 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 

oklet ‘An Artist's 
trowel” which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
ind whieh contains opin- 
tons from world famous 

who use 
Reindah! Grand Mode: DAHL VIOLINS. 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Menons Drive. R. FD. Nes 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 


Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic, Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN President 

















ee NCINNAT CON ee of MUSIC. | 1867. 


ES STABLISHED 











anno YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 
| Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
| yom conservatories 
Faculty of International Reputation 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department cf Opera. Ideal location and rest 
lence department with superior equipment 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bextua Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Test value ina strictly 


ESTEY 


C The Lest known ynusical, jlamme in the CLLlorl/ 
ESTEY PIANO CO. 
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Agh grade instrument 








New York City 














MUSICAL COURIER 
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AMERICAN 


PIANOS | taco & Bam 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD “THE STRADIVARIUS 
FACTORIES : OF PIANOS” 


Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York The most costly piano in the world 














i. j Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere BO STON] 


STEINWAY & SONS New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


ICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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SCHOMACKE 


Established 1838 in Phladehhia ———— 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:= Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


\ TT seems to me that every possible 
' characteristic of exquisite tone is 
| wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


The 


Nane SOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 

ible has been the one aim, and 

its accomplishment is evidenced by 


Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 
successful. Anyone must realize at once what 
a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 
he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 
unique in its operation! You are certainly to 
be congratulated on having achieved such a 














the fact that: wonderfully beautiful example of the art of player piano making.” 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- The Autopiano is the player piano choice of the world’s greatest artists 
politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











